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is ever a prerequisite of good 
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—Grover Cleveland, 
President of the United States, 
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Immediate Start _ 
on Naval Program 
Is Recommended 


Senate Subcommittee Votes 
to Make Funds for 
Cruisers Availa- 
ble at Once. 


President Submits 


Budget Proposals 


Omission From Estimates of 
Provision for Actual Con- 
struction ef Ships Dis- 
cussed on Floor. 


The Naval Affairs subcommittee to 
the Senate Committee on Appropriatiens 
voted, February 14, to make immediately 
available $770,000 of the. $12,370,000 for 
naval construction purposes which have 
been recommended by President Coolidge 
in a supplemental estimate sent to the 
Senate earlier in the same day. 

In the President’s message the $12,370,- 
000 was asked for the fiscal year 1930, 
which would have the effect of starting 
the cruiser building program, recently 
approved by Congress and the Presi- 
det, one year later than the law itself 
provides. The law calls for beginning 
work on five of the 15 cruisers author- 
ized within the fiscal year 1929 which 
ends on June 30. 

Legislative Procedure. 


The action taken by the subcommittee 
is subject to approval or disapproval by 
the Committee on Appropriations which 
will meet February 15, to consider the 
Naval appropriation bill (H. R. 16714). 
If the Committee approves the subcom- 


i ’s i and this action is sub- | : 
ee ee | rehabilitation of the areas of the islands 


|which suffered damage from the tropi- 


sequently agreed to by the Senate and 
the House, it will permit the construc- 
tion program to be initiated in the pres- 
ent fiscal year. 

Specifically, the subcommittee voted to 
recommend that $570,000, asked by the 
President to improve and equip the navy 


yard for construction of the new ships | 


be made available at once instead of 
for the next fiscal year, and took sim- 
ilar action with respect to $200,000 of 
the $6,000,000 items recommended by the 
President for the purchase of armor, 
armament and ammunition for the new 
cruisers. 
Announcement of Action. 

The action of the subcommittee was 
announced by its chairman, Senator Hale, 
Republican, of Maine, who is also chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Immediately after the message had 
been received Senator Hale (Rep.), of 
Maine, chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee, called attention to the ab- 
sence of any estimate to begin con- 
struction of 5 of the 15 cruisers which, 
in accordance with the naval construc- 
tion bill recently approved by the Presi- 
dent, should be undertaken in the present 
fiscal year which ends on June 30, 1929. 

The President’s message reads as fol- 
lows in full text: 

“The President of the Senate: 

“Sir—I have the honor to transmit 
herewith for the consideration: of Con- 
gress three supplemental estimates of 
appropriation for the Navy Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930 
amounting in all to $12,370,000. 

“The details of these estimates, the 
necessity therefor and the reasons for 
their submission at this time are set 
forth in the letter of the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, transmitted 
herewith, with whose comments and ob- 
servations thereon I concur. 

“Respectfully, 
“CALVIN ‘COOLIDGE.” 
Budget Proposals. 

The letter to the President from the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
which accompanied the President’s let- 
ter to the Senate, reads as follows in 
full text: 


I have the honor to submit herewith 
for your consideration supplemental 
estimates of appropriation for the Navy 
] 


Higher Tariff Asked 
On Barium Chloride 


ge 
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Phen 
Public Hearings on Proposal to 
Be Held on March 5. 


An increase of 50 per cent in the 
tariff on imported barium chloride will 
be necessary to equalize the costs of 
production in this country and abroad, 
according to a statement just made pub- 
lic by the Tariff Commission. 

Protection against further importa- 
tions under the present tariff, is asked 
by the Grasselli Chemical Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, which filed with the 
Commission an application looking 
toward an increase in duties under the 
flexible provisions of the law. The Com- 
mission has set March 5 for public 
hearings. 

The Commission’s’ findings regarding 
domestic and foreign costs follow in full 
text: 

Comparison of the costs of produetion 
»f barium chloride in the United States 
and the ec. i. f. values in New York as 
compiled from invoices of material im- 
ported from either Germany or Belgium, 
including transportation charges from 
domestic plants either on actual ship- 
ments vor total domestic production to 
New York, and including interest on 
investm2nt in domestic costs, but ex- 
cluding selling expenses, indicates there 
is a difference in costs of production of 
more than 17% cents per pound, the 
maximum duty permissible under Sec- 
tion 315, 





| 


| 


| 10,000,000-acre feet. The results, Secre- | 
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Watershed Protection 
By Forests. Surveyed 


F | 
Crest of Mississippi Flood Re- On Lithographs ‘House Committee Approves A 


stricted, Says Mr. Jardine. 


Forests of its watershed were respon- 
sible for a reduction of nearly 15 inches 
in the possible flood crest in the last big 
flood in the Mississippi Valley, it is 
stated in a report of the Department of 
Agriculture just submitted by President 
Coolidge to the House. 

The report embodied the results of 
additional research of the Bureau of 
Forestry regarding the relation of 
forestry to control of Mississippi floods. 
Were all the forests of the Mississippi 
Valley properly protected and managed 
it is stated, a further reduction of 55 
inches in possible flood crests would be 
possible. 

This restraining effect, according to 
Major General Jadwin, Chief of Engi- 
neers, War Department, Secretary Jar- 
dine reported to the President, would 
be equivalent to the storage capacity of 
4.6 reservoirs each with a capacity of 


tary Jardine added, are of such sig- 
nificance that it does not seem possible 
that the part of the forests play in flood 
control can be longer ignored. 


Insular Legislature 
Passes Act to Reform 


Philippines Banking 





Legislation Enacted at Re- 
cent Session Is Reviewed 
By Governor Gen- 
eral Stimson. 


Legislation providing reforms in the 
banking procedure in the Philippines, 
and measures designed to assist in the 


cal storm of last autumn, were approved 


at the recent session of the Philip- 
pine Legisiature, according to a cabled 
report from the Governor General of the 
Philippines, Henry L. Stimson, to the 
Department of War. 

The full text of the cablegram, as just! 
made public, follows: 

Eleven bills and three resolutions were 
passed, as follows: 

First, four bills regulating banking in 
the Philippines by creating the office of 
superintendent of banks and providing 
for a more efficient system of bank ex-; 
amination by permitting domestic banks! 
to establish branches in foreign countries 
and regulating foreign banks doing busi- 
ness in the Philippines. 

New Court Established. 

Second, a bill establishing an inter- 
mediate court of appeals, with limited} 
jurisdiction, intended to relieve the Su-| 
preme Court, which is now much over-} 
burdened with work. 

Third, two bills for typhoon relief—one 
appropriating 1,000,000 pesos for the re- 
pairs and construction of public works! 
in the typhoon-stricken provinces, the: 
other appropriating 40,000 pesos for the 
purchase of seeds. 

Fourth, a bill curing certain defects 
in the irrigation law which have long’ 
been a source of difficulty in adminis-| 
tration. 

Fifth, a bill to clarify the gasoline-tax 
law and thus solve a long-standing dis- | 
pute between the offices of the insular 
auditor and the secretary of commerce 
and communications, which has been the} 
cause of much unfortunate delay in road 
construction. 

Sixth, a bill correcting certain errors 
in the appropriation bill relating to ele- 
mentary schools. 

Seventh, a bill authorizing the province 
of Masbate to issue bonds for the con-,| 
struction of public works. 

Three Resolutions Adopted. 

The resolutions were as follows: 

First, appointing Pedro Guevara and 
Camilo Osias resident commissioners to| 
the United States. 

Second, appointing Senate President 
Quezon, Speaker Roxas and Senator Os- 
mona a committee to present petitions | 
before the United States Congress. 

Third, congratulating the Governor 
General on his recent appointment and} 
wishing him success. 

The spirit of the meeting of the legis-: 
lature was most harmonious and satisfac- 
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| Reexamination of Chinese Trade M arks 
Registered Before May 1, 1927, Ordered 


| the trade are only one-sixth of those paid Borah, Burton, Couzens, Deneen, Gillett, 


| Goff, Gould, Hastings, 


Increased Duties 27! Project Favored Television in Broadcast Band 
Conference Majority Endorses 


Are Advocated 


Higher Rates on Sensitized 
Photographic Papers Also 
Sought at House 
Hearing. 


Elimination of Clause 


On Copyrights Urged 


Restriction of Protection to 
Books Made in America 
Is Opposed by 
Publishers. 


Suggestions for higher tariff rates on 
lithographs, including cigar labels and 
bands, and on wet transfer lithographic 
paper, and sensitized photographic pa- 
pers, with lower duty on the unsensi- 
tized, were made to the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means February 14. 
There was an appeal also for higher 
duty of decalcomanias and also a pro- 
test against raising the duty on this 
product, used in decorating pottery. 


For National Capital. 


propriation for Extension. 


The-House Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds on February 14 voted 


a favorable report on a bill (H. R. 
15524) authorizing an appropriation of 


$7,000,000 for acquiring and developing | 


lands in Maryland and Virginia for the 
park and parkway system in the en- 
virons of Washington D. C. 

The appropriation is specifically pro- 
vided for development and completion 
of the project for the George Washing- 


;ton Memorial Parkway, to include the 


non to above Great Falls, on the Vir- 
ginia side, except within the city of 
Alexandria, and from Fort Washington 


| to a similar point above Great Falls on 


the Maryland side, except the District 


|of Columbia; and (b) extension of Rock 


Creek Park into Maryland, and extension 
of the Anacostia park system up the 
Anacostia River, Indian Creek, the 
Northwest Branch, Sligo Creek, and of 
the George Washington Memorial Park- 
way up the valley of Cabin John Creek. 

The bill was amended in Committee 
with respect to administration and main- 
tenance of the George Washington Me- 


morial Highway and to provide for com-|~_ 


mitments of the States of Maryland and 


| Virginia as to one-half cost of the high- 


ways in their jurisdictions. 


Action on Proposal 





Robert E. Goldsby, representing the | 
National Association of Book Publish- 
ers, told the Committee that book pub- 
lishers had never asked for protection, 
stating that books can be published in 


ithe United States as cheaply as abroad 


despite higher wages. The book pub- 
lishers, however, would welcome elimi- 
nation of the provisions of the present 
law requiring “domestic manufacture as 
a precedent for copyright.” They were 
insistent, also, he added, that there 
should be no increase in the present 
duties and would be pleased if the rates 
were reduced, or eliminated. 


Lower Rates Advocated. 


Representatives of book paper im- | 
porters urged that the tariff of that 
grade of paper be reduced, contending 
that imports were chiefly high-grade | 
specialties mot manufactured in the 
United States and domestic producers 
could rset along very well wit 
rates. 

The hearing was the last assigned to} 
Schedule 13 of the Tariff Act, covering | 
paper and paper manufactures. The 
Committee will take up Schedule 14, 
covering sundries, the last of the sched- 


|future decennial censuses. 


would provide that the present member- | 
reduced | 


to Reapportion House 


Is Refused by Senate 


Motion by Senator Vanden-| 


berg to Consider Bill De- 
feated by Vote of 
48 to 23. 


The Senate on February 14 by a vote | 
|of 48 to 23 refused to take up the bill 


(H. R. 11725) to provide for the re- 
apportionment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the basis of the 1930 and 
This bill 


ship of the House, 435, be retained, 


but that they be reallocated among the | 
various States in harmony with future | 


changes of population. 
The motion to take up this bill was 
made by Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of 


Michigan, immediately after the Senate | 





ules carrying duties, February 15. More 
than 150 witnesses have been listed to 
speak as to duties on many miscellane- 
ous products covered Ly the sundries 
schedule. 

Philip Bock, New York City, asked on 
behalf of the Amalgamated Lithogra- | 
phers of America that duties be raised 
enough to provide “necessary relief from 
prevailing unemployment.” There are 
9,000 skilled workers in the organization, | 
he said, and he stated that unemployment | 
and reduction of work to part-time have 
been increasing “from year to year.” 
He complained especially of importations 
from Germany, where, he said, wages in 


in the United States. Emphasis was put 
by the witness on an appeal for higher | 
duty on wet-transfer paper. Mr. Bock 


| Said that about 70 per cent of the work- | 


ers were employed, many of them on part 
time, last year.- The British-American 
Tobacco Company has started four litho- 
graphic factories in China for produc- | 
tion of articles sent to the United States, 
he stated. Changes like the development | 
of the offset process have affected em- 
ployment, he said in reply to a question. 

Representative Chindblom (Rep.), of 
Chicago, Ill., called attention to import | 
figures showing, he stated, that only a. 
small volume of transfer paper comes 
in, and said: “The trouble must be some- | 
where else.” 

The witness said that a few hundred 
dollars’ worth of the paper might rep- | 
resent several hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of preparatory production. 

Charles A. Speakman, New York City, 
presented, for the American Litho- 
graphic Company, briefs on cigar labels 
and bands. This branch of the litho- 
graphic industry has declined, he said, 
with the recession of cigars, and he 
complained of importations from Ger- 
many. He stated that he was recom- 
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Peking Bureau Issues Provisional Regulations Designed 
To Remove Confusion and Duplication. 


All trade marks registered with the! 
Peking Trade Mark Bureau prior to May | 
1, 1927, will be required to undergo - 
reexamination, the American Minister 


to China, John A. MacMurray, cabled, 
the Department of Commerce Feb-! 
ruary 14, | 

The full text of the provisional regu- | 
lations for this reexamination as pub-! 
lished in the China Weekly Review arti 
communicated to the Department of 
Commerce follows: 


With exception of the trade marks} 
that have been since examined by the! 
former national bureau of. registration,’ 
trade mark eertificates issued by the 
dureau of Trade Marks, Peking, prior to 
May, 1927, are hereby required to be 
submitted for examiration to the Bureau 
of Trade Marks, Nanking, within six 
months after date vf promulgation of | 
this order, The fees charged for exam- 
ining the aforesaid marks shall be $10 
ach, and shall accompany the applica- 
tion for examination. In case of 


affiliated trade marks, the fees shall be 
half the above amount. 

After examining the aforesaid trade 
mark certificates the Bureau of Trade 
Marks shall keep a record of the same 
and announce same in the Trade Mark 
Gazette. The original certificate shall 
be stamped with the seal of the Bureau 
and returned to the applicant. 

A trade mark certilicate presented for 
examination according to article 1 shall, 
at the option of the applicant, be ex- 
changed for a new certificate at the 
cost of an additional fee of $2 and a 
stamp tax of $1 payable in advance. 

Should any mavks submitted for ex- 
amination bear resemblance to the 
marks previously registered with the 
former national bureau of registration 
and should such marks be adversely 
ruled upon by the Bureau of Trade 
Marks, the holder thereof shall have the 
right to apply for re-examination of 
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| Steck, Stephens, 


had agreed to take up the bill (S. 2901) 
to provide increased maximum penalties 
for violations of the national prohibition 
act. This latter bill, which was intro- 


| duced by Senator Jones (Rep.), of Wash- | 
| ington, had been laid aside temporarily, 


but still retained its status as the un- 
finished »usiness of the Senate, a posi- 
tion from which it would have been dis- 


| placed had the Vandenberg motion pre- | 


vailed, 

The vote by which the Senate refused 
to displace the prohibition bill and take 
bn the reapportionment bill was as fol- 
OWS: 

Yeas (23): 

Republicans (17), Bingham, Blaine, 
Johnson, Mc- 
Master, McNary, Oddie, Shortridge, Van- 
denberg, Waterman. 

Democrats (6), Broussard, Dill, King, 
Overman, Simmons, Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Nays (48): 

Republicans (21), Brookhart, Capper, 


| Curtis, Dale, Edge, Frazier, Glenn, Hale. 


Jones, Keys, Norris, Nye, Phipps, Reed 
of Pennsylvania, Sackett, Schall, Smoot, 
Steiwer, Thomas of Idaho, Warren, Wat- 
son. 

Democrats (27), Ashurst, Black, Blease, 
Bratton, Bruce, Caraway, Edwards, 
George, Glass, Harris, Harrison, Hayden, 
Heflin, Mayfield, Pittman, Ransdell, Rob- 
inson of Arkansas, Sheppard, Smith, 
Swanson, Trammell, 
Tyson, Walsh of Montana, 
Wheeler. 

Paired: 

Robinson of Indiana (R.), with Bark- 
ley (D.) 

Fess (R.) with McKellar (D.) 

McLean (R.) with Hawes (D.) 

Not voting ‘(18): 

Republicans (8), Greene, Howell, La- 
Follette, Larrazolo, Metcalf, Moses, Nor- 


(9), 


Wagner, 


| beck, Pine. 


Democrats Bayard, Copeland, 


| Fletcher, Gerry, Kendrick, Neely, Reed 
| of Missouri, Thomas of Oklahoma, Tyd- | 


ings. 
Farmer-Labor (1), Shipstead. 
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| Representatives of Radio Industry Confer With Federal 
Commission on Allocations for Picture Transmis- 


Whether television and picture broad- 
|casting, at the present stage of its ex- 
| perimental development, shall be per- 
| mitted within the band of frequencies 


| assigned to sound broadcasting, was the 
| basis of a conference of approximately 


with the Federal Radio Commission on 
February 14. 

The conference was called pursuant to 
a general order (No. 56) issued by the 
Commission one month ago, primarily 
to determine the public interest of visual 
transmissions in the broadcast band, and 
|to ascertain whether such broadcasting 
can be accommodated on a band of fre- 
| quencies 10 kilocycles in width, or the 
same that is allowed sound broadcast-: 
ing stations. 

The majority of those attending the 
conference, which included the best 


| 35 representatives of the radio industry ; 
Potomac River shores from Mount Ver- | P 


sion; Opinion on Interference Divided. 


television be permitted within the broad- | 
to the | 
short wave spectrum, or out of the reach | 
The Radio | 
Corporation of America, through one of | 


cast band, rather than shifted 
of the average radio listener. 


its engineers, Julius Weinberger, how- 


ever, held that commercial television can- 
not be accommodated within a 10-kilo- 


broadcast band 
transmission. 
Among those attending the conference 
were Dr. Lee DeForrest, inventor of the 
vacuum tube, Frank Conrad, of the West- 


exclusively for 


‘inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Oo., 


at Pittsburgh, who broadcast the first 
regular radio program over _ Station 


|KDKA, in 1921; C. Francis Jenkins, of 


Washington, one of the pioneers in tele- 





| known authorities in radio, asked that 
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Testimony Is Concluded 
On Bill to Unify Carriers 


Commissioners Joseph B. Eastman and 
Claude R. Porter, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, appeared before the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
|merce on February 14 in executive ses- 
sion to discuss provisions of the bill (S. 
|5029) introduced by Senator Fess (Rep.), 
of Ohio, to authorize the unification of | 
carriers engaged in interstate commerce. 

No statement as to the nature of their 
|testimony was made. Senator James E. 
Watson, of Indiana, chairman of the 
Committee, announced that a meeting 
would be held on February 15 to take a 
vote of the Committee on a report on the 
bill. 


Fund Sought to Buy 


Paper for Currency 





Cost of Producing New Notes 
Is Found to Exceed 
Estimates. 


A supplemtal appropriation of $100,000 | 
{to buy paper for the new small-sized | 
| paper money was asked for the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury in letters from the 
President and the Director of the Bu-} 
reau of the Budget, made public at the! 
House of Representatives on Febru-| 
ary 14, 

The total supplemental appropriations | 
asked for the fiscal year 1929 was $309,- | 
|500. In addition to the $100,000 for the 
|paper were items of $107,200 for the 
compensation of employes of the Bureau | 
of Engraving and Printing; $52,300 for | 
plate printing by that Bureau, and $50,- 
000 for materials and miscellaneous ex- 
penses of the Bureau. 

“The necessity for the additional ap- 
propriations requested under the above 
headings,” the Director of the Bureau of | 
the Budget, Herbert M. Lord, wrote, “is 
|due almost entirely to an underestima- 
tion of the cost of producing the new 
small currency notes, unforeseen diffi- 
culties having arisen in the period of 
| transition from the old style large notes 
to the new small notes. 

“The Bureau of Engraving and Print- | 
ing is now in full production on the 
small-size United States currency and 
Federal reserve notes with a view to 
their initial issue next July. The issue | 
of small-size national bank notes will 
follow with the shortest possible inter- 
val. For the small-size currency a new 
distinctive paper was adopted, and print- 
ing from new stock not properly 
seasoned has been necessary. 

“Although the appropriations for dis- | 
|tinective paper for this fiscal year 1929) 
and for 1930 are adequate to meet the 
estimated printing requirements of the 
United States currency and national 
bank currency, they do not as a matter 
of fact permit accumulation of an ade- 
quate reserve of blank paper to permit 
|proper seasoning. The Director of the; 
Bureau of Standards recently urged a 
larger reserve that adequate seasoning 
| of paper may be assured. For the small- 
size currency it has been necessary to 
execute wholly new engraved work.” 


Committee Approval 


Of Bill Is Questioned 


| Vote on Muscle Shoals Measure) 
Said to Be Invalid. 


| 

The Madden bill to lease Muscle Shoals | 
to the American Cyanamid Company for 
50 years (H. R. 8305) was ordered fa- 
vorably reported to the House at a meet- 
ing of the House Committee on Military 
Affairs February 14. There were 13 mem- 
bers of the Committee present, which is 
more than a quorum. The vote to re- 
port was 11"to 2, 

Neither Representative Morin (Rep.), 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman of the Com- 
mittee, nor Representative James (Rep.), 
of Hancock, Mich., next ranking el 





} 








jority member, called the meeting, and 
Chairman Morin stated orally that the 
meeting therefore was neither regular 
nor valid, 

The action was taken at an executive 
|session of the 13 members of the Com- 
| melttec. A week ago the Committee de- | 
|feated a motion to report the bill with- | 
jout recommendation. Representative 
|Wurzbach (Rep.), of Seguin, Tex., it 
was stated by members present, made 
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|by the House. 


'mittee on Agriculture 


Measure to Restrict 
Tradings in Futures 
Defeated in Senate 


Proposal to Reconsider to 
Permit Substitution of Vin- 
son Bill Is Laid on 
Table. 


The Caraway bill (S. 1093), to restrict | 


the sale of cotton and grain on futures 
markets, was rejected by the Senate, 
February 14, by a vote of 47 to 27. 
vote was taken more than an hour be- 
fore the time set to limit debate to 10 
minutes on the bill and any pending 
amendment. 

The bill designed to prohibit the sale 


le purchase of cotton or grain futures 


y any persén not intending to deliver or 
receive the actual commodity, was in- 
troduced by Senator Caraway (Dem.), of 
Arkansas. The measure also provided 
that any person owning cotton or grain 
could sell futures for that quantity of the 
commodity, and these futures could have 
been bought by anybody desiring to pur- 
chase them, provided the actual commod- 
ity were eventually delivered. 

Amendment Is Accepted. 


Prior to the bill’s rejection, an amend- 


‘ment by Senator Heflin (Dem.), of Ala- 


bama, to permit cotton spinners to sell 


‘futures when they bought spot cotton, 


was agreed to without objection. Sen- 


ator Caraway said he felt this amend- | 


ment made no change in the measure. 
Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 


sippi made a motion, after rejection of | 
i the Caraway bill, to reconsider the vote, 
jin order that he might offer as a sub- | 


stitute amendment to the Vinson bill 
(H. R. 13646), which has been passed 
This 
to cotton exchanges the same regula- 


|tions under which the grain exchanges 


operate. 
_Senator Randsdell (Dem.), of Loui- 
siana, served notice that, if the motion to 


|reconsider were agreed to, it would lead 


to considerable debate before a 
could be taken. 
the motion. 
Vote Rejecting Bill. 

The vote by which the Caraway bill 
was defeated was as follows: 

Yeas (27):° 

Republicans (11), Blaine, Borah, 
Brookhart, Capper, Frazier, Jones, Mc- 
Master, Norbeck, Norris, Nye, Water- 
man. 

Democrats (15), Black, Caraway, Dill, 
Fletcher, George, Harris, Heflin, 


: vote 
No action was taken on 


» Farmer-Labor (1), Shipstead. 
Nays (47): 
Republicans (28), Bingham, Burton, 


gk 
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‘Protein Tests Urged 


For Wheat Markets 


Specialist Favors Plan to Estab- 
lish Laboratories. 


Benefical effects that may be expected 


to folow enactment of the Walsh bill | 


(S. 5632) establishing laboratories for 
determining the protein content 
wheat and providing for the diseminat- 
ing of information relative to protein in 
wheat, were outlined to the Senate Com- 


February 14 b 
of Agricultur 
partment of Agriculture, Nils A. Olsen. 

As a general proposition, declared Mr. 
Olsen, the farmer does not get the 
premium due him on high protein wheat. 
The return he does get on high protein 
content is largely proportional to the 
competition among buyers in that par- 
ticular section. 

Furthermore, the witness testified, 
where the producer does receive part 
of the premium offered at central grain 
markets, this premium is paid chiefly on 
a general sectional basis rather than on 


Mr. Olsen said that he believed pro- 
tein premiums could be stabilized. This 
stabilization would be attempted, he as- 
serted, by making preharvest protein 
tests and obtaining a complete picture 
of the probable percentage of high pro- 
tein in the crop to be harvested, 


‘ - 


cycle band, and that the public interest | 
best would be served by reserving the | 
sound 


The | 


measure applies | 


King, | 
Mayfield, Neely, Robinson of Arkansas, | 
Sheppard, Thomas of Oklahoma, Tram- | 
}mell, Wheeler. 


of | 


and Forestry | 
the Chief of the Bureau | 
Economics of the De- |} 


Shipping Boar 
Accepts Bid for 
Federal Vessels 


Offer of P. W. Chapman, 
Inc., to Purchase Two 
Lines for $16,000,000 

Voted Favorably. 


‘Firm Must Operate 
Ships for Ten Years 


Sale Closed After Senate Com- 
mittee Had Decided Not 
To Intervene 
Further. 


Sale of the United States Line and 
American Merchant Lines to P. W. Chap- 
man, Inc., of New York, for $16,082,000 
was voted favorably by the Shipping 
Board on February 14. The offer was the 
highest of the eight received when bids 
were opened on January 15. 

The contract of sale, according to a 
statement made pubiic by the Board, 
will stipulate that the vessels must be 
operated over the present routes to 
European ports for a period of 10 years, 
and that the purchaser shall construct, 
with the aid of the Board’s Construction 
Loan Fund, two new fast vessels of at 
| least 45,000 tons to balance the first- 
class service of the “Leviathan.” 

Delayed by Inquiry. 

The Board was delayed nearly two 
weeks in consummating the sale by 
virtue of a Senate resolution (S. Res. 
319), requesting that negotiations be 
held in abeyance pending an examination 
of the bids for the two lines by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce. The Board 
closed the sale shortly after being in- 
formed that the Senate Committee had 
decided not to intervene further. 


In a statement issued immediately af- 
ter the Board’s action, the Chairman, T. 
V. O’Connor, expressed the Board’s con- 
fidence in the purchasers to operate the 
lines in a proper manner. He also stated 
it was qa “source of regret” to him that 
William Frandis. Gibbs; of. -Gibbs 
Brothers, Inc., one of the unsuccessful 
bidders, had sought to obstruct the Chap- 
man offer in testimony before the Sen- 
ate Committee, 

The full text of the Board’s statement 
follows: 

Provision For Offices. 

Involving one of the greatest ship 
sales in all maritime history, the Ship- 
ping Board today voted to sell the 
United States Lines and American Mer- 
chant Lines for the sum of $16,082,000 
plus the additional sum of $218,000 for 
the leaseholds on offices and terminal 
facilities now maintained by the Board. 
It will be stipulated in the contract of 
sale that operation over the routes now 
| covered by the two lines shall be main- 
|tained for a period of 10 years, and 
that the purchaser shall contract, with 
| the aid of the Shipping Board’s Construc- 
tion Loan Fund, two new fast vessels 
}of at least 45,000 tons to balance out 
the first class service of the Leviathan. 

The United States Lines, consisting of 
| six large vessels, have been operated by 
the government for seven years in the 
| passenger trade of the North Atlantic. 
| The American Merchant Lines, consist- 
|ing of five combination passenger and 
| freight vessels, have been operated since 
| 1924, 

Private Ownership Desired. 

| The vessels of the United States Lines 
| are the Leviathan, George Washington, 
| America, Republic, President Harding 
| and President Roosevelt. Those cf the 
| American Merchant Lines are the Amer- 
ican Banker, American Trader, Ameri- 
can Shipper, American Farmer and 
American Merchant. Transfer of the 
vessels to their private owner will be 
commenced as soon as the contract of 
sale has been fully approved and signed. 

In taking its action ioday the Board 
was unanimous in its desire to place 
| these vessels under private ownership 
|for guaranteed operation under the 
| American flag. The Commissioners of 
| the Board, moreover, feel that this sale 
| will be an outstanding step in the de- 





[Continued on Page 5, Column 4.] 


‘Stocks of Soft Coal 
_ Show Slight Increase 


Commercial Holdings of An- 
thracite Are About Average. 


Commercial stocks of bituminous coal 
jused largely for industrial purposes 
amounted to 41,800,000 tons on Janu- 
ary 1, 1929, according to a survey just 


completed by the Department of Com- 
| merce, through the Bureau of Mines, 
In comparison with the amount reported 
on October 1, the date of the last pre- 
vious survey, this is an increase of, 
700,000 tons. The. full text of the state- 
ment follows: ? 

Exports during the fourth quarter of 
1928 averaged 359,000 tons a week 
against 399,000 tons in the previous 
quarter and 273,000 tons during the 
fourth quarter of 1927. The weekly rate 
of home consumption during the fourth 


|ly more than in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 
In addition to the stocks m the hands 


of bituminous coal on the docks of Lakes 
Superior and Michigan on January 1, 
1929, in comparison with 8,409,453 tons 
on January 1, 1928. 

The stocks ef domestic anthracite held 
by the coal merchants reporting are 
close to the average for this season in 
recent years, 
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quarter averaged 10,416,000 tons, slight- — 


|of consumers, there were 8,317,603 tons ~ 
an individual showing of protein content. | 
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Insular Legislature 
Enacts Act to Reform 
Philippines Banking 


Legislation Passed at Re- 
cent Session Is Reviewed 
By Governor Gen- 
eral Stimson. 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
tory. 
carefully drawn beforehand after many 
conferences between the executive and 
his technical staff, the leaders of the 
legislature, and the chairmen of the re- 
spective committees of both Houses, and 
the necessity of the passage of such bills 
was thus rendered virtually a matter of 
common consent between the executive 
and the legislature. 

In this way important and longstand- 
ing legislation was passed, some of which 
had been the subject of unsuccessful at- | 
tempts for many years. In this category | 
was the banking legislation. | 

Regulation of Banking. 

Under the new law the Governor Gen- | 
eral is authorized to organize a Bureau | 
of Banking under a Superintendent of | 
Banks and to employ for such organi- 
zation for three years an experienced 
expert in such matters, presumably an 
American, and to place the regulation 
of banks in these islands upon a modern 
and satisfactory basis. Such legislation 
has long been needed. 

In fact the condition of several of the | 
insular banks during the past year, due} 
to a lack of efficient examinations, has | 
caused me grave anxiety. Protest has 
been made by several of the foreign 
banks against the bill regulating their 
business, mainly upon the ground. that 
they have not had time to sufficiently 
consult with their home office. 

That bill, however, does not go into 
effect for two years thus allowing ample 
time for amendment if defects be dis- 
covered. The bill, however, has been 
carefully drawn by Earle B. Schwulst, of 
the Kammerer Commission, who is my 
banking adviser; and full conferences be- 
tween the local representatives of the 
foreign banks and myself and Mr. 
Schwulst have been had and I believe 
that the present bill is moderate and | 
satisfactory. 

The regulations imposed upon the for- 
eign banks are much less drastic than 
those imposed upon foreign banks in the 
State of New York and most other States 
of the American Union, as well as those 
recently instituted under the advice of | 
the Kammerer Commission in South} 
America. | 

Court Procedure Facilitated. 

The bill creating the Appellate Court 
was drawn by a Joint Committee of the | 
American and Filipino Bar Associations | 
of Manila, and has the general approval | 
of the bench and bar. I believe that it | 
will facilitate the labors of the Supreme 
Court which is now much overworked 
and at the same time will maintain aj} 
proper standard of judicial work. Before | 
becoming effective it must be approved 
by the Congress of the United States. | 

The bill for typhoon relief follows my | 





own recommendation forcaste@ in previ- | 
ous dispatches to your Office. The relief 
voted is in the form of constructive meas- 
ures of public works and rehabilitation 
and the distribution thereof is under the 
direction of the Secretary of Commerce | 
and Communications, thus eliminating | 
the possibility of “pork-barrel” methods. | 

By this session I feel that the Legis- | 
Jature has rounded out its labors of the 
past year in a most satisfactory manner | 
and has made a record for constructive | 
legislation which is very noteworthy. 

Confidence in United States. 

One of the most remarkable features 
of the session has been that, in spite of 
the aggravation and irritation of public | 
sentiment in the islands which has been 
caused by the attacks upon Philippine 
trade by the resolutions of various trade 
associations in the United States, which 
have demanded the imposition of a tariff 
upon Philippine goods, and which have 
caused profound apprehension and dis- 
appointment here, yet the members of | 
the Legislature have kept themselves un- 
der admirable restraint and no resolution 
voicing any anger or ill feeling has been 
passed. 

The attitude here seems to be that the 
sense of justice of the American people | 
can be trusted to eventually protect the 
people of the Philippine Islands against | 
any unfair or disastrous legislation by 
Congress. 

During this week there has also been 
in session in Manila the first Congress 
of Philippine businessmen ever held in 
the islands. This meeting has been 
organized and held under the auspices 
of the Philippine Chamber of Commerce 
and has been in many respects most 
noteworthy. A full report of its pro- 
ceedings will be sent to you in another 
dispatch. t 

The fact of meeting of such a Con- 
gress has been held on all sides in the 
press here and by public opinion as a 
striking proof of the interest in com- 
merce and business development which 
has been aroused in the islands during 
the past year; and the meeting of the 
Congress, which has been addressed by 
peeeainens political and educational 
eaders of the island, has been hailed 
as an augury of a new commercial era. 


Potential Waterpower 
Of Brazil Surveyed 


154 Measured Falls Capable of 
Developing 50,000,000 H. P. 


Brazil has 378 important waterfalls, , 
only 154 of which have been roughly 
measured, according to information re- | 
ceived by the Department of Commerce | 
from the Assistant Trade Commissioner | 
at Rio de Janeiro, W. Duval Brown. | 

The full text of the Department’s | 
statement follows: 

The 154 measured waterfalls are re- 
ported to have a potential power of at| 
least 50.000,000 horsepower. It is believed 
that the 224 remaining would bring this | 
figure to a minimum of 50,000,000 horse- 
power. 

In addition to the ‘larger falls there 
are a great number having between 6,- 
000 and 50,000 horsepower, while those 
with less than 6,000 horsepower are 
countless, it is said, 

The State of Parana is known to have 
about 100 fairly large waterfalls, with 
a total capacity estimated at approxi- 
mately 15,000,000 horsepower. Various 
cataracts of the Iguassu and Sete Quedas 
are also located in this state. 

Minas Geraes has more small water- 
falls than any other state and the local 
government recognized the important 
part which they inevitably will play in 
the future economic life of the state, 
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Preservation of Natural Beauty Sought 
In Development of National Park System 


Director of the Service Says 


Introduction of Mere Enter- 


tainment Features Is Not Permitted. 


The National Park Service is not con- 
cerned primarily with developing the 
parks as playgrounds, and in fact does 


features of entertainment, the director 


mainders of ancient ice monsters that 
once covered all but the highest peaks. 
From high in the mountains rush 


not permit the introduction of “jazz”|sparkling streams, and there | 
is 


known lakes of unusval beauty. 


Cession of Islands 
In Samoan Group Is 


H House Committee Approves 
Ratified by Congress ing Period to Insure 


Formal Acceptance of Agree- 
ment With Native Chiefs 
Made After Delay of 
25 Years. 


The House Committee on Naval Af-! 


fairs on February 14 favorably reported 
the Britten bill (H. R. 17055) designed 
to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to lease the United States naval de- 


All the important bills had been | 


of the Service, Horace M. Albright, said|Primarily a trail park, although motor 
in-a recent address describing the work| roads lead to many points of interest 
of the Service. The fundamental duty | and the greater portion of a transmoun- 
of the Service, Mr. Albright explained, is | tain road across the Continental Divide 
“to preserve natural conditions and the has been constructed. It will be several 
|historic and scientific features unim- | years yet before the entire highway is 
| paired for all time.” The full text of the Completed, for road-building high up in 
address follows: \this rugged country is a Herculean task. 


To help visitors understand this phase j, Mount Rainier National Park, Wash- 
of its work the Service several years ago, | ington. Once a flaming volcano, its fires 
| as an experiment, started a nature guide| jong ago were subdued and now it is 
| service, which has grown and broadened | famous for its single-peak glacier sys- 
until today quite comprehensive educa-/tem which far exceeds in size and im- 
tional facilities are available in all the | pressive beauty any other in the United 
|major parks. Public approval met this! States. Twenty-eight named rivers of 
innovation, particularly the nature guide| jee flow down the mountain sides and 
work, and today visitors rather demand) there are yet others without name. In 





to be enlightened in the ways of nature | all there are 48 square miles of these | 


Needless to} glaciers, ranging in width from 50 feet 


as exemplified in the parks. 
Nisqually, the best | 


say, standardized schoolroom education! to many hundreds. 
is carefully avoided, and there is no hint | known of the glaciers, is five miles long 
of it in our work. | and at Paradise Valley is half a mile 

Rather they are provided with facili-| Wide. Measurements have shown that 


ties to learn in an absorbingly interest-| this glacier has receded more than 1,000 


ing way about the particular forces of | feet in the past 40 years. 

Nature that combined to produce the | Rainier is especially noted for 
outstanding scenic masterpieces that the | °TSeous wild flower fields, which meet | 
parks were created to perpetuate. Par-| the glaciers and creep up in between | 


ticularly popular is the nature guide| them, It is an all-year park, with a} 


With passage by the House, February 
| 13, of a resolution (S, Jt. Res. 110) Con- 
| gress formally accepted, after 25 years’ 
-delay, the cession of six islands of the 
| Samoan group, taken over as the result 
lof an unratified agreement made 


| Tutuila and Manua. 
| The agreatest benefit to the United 
| States will be use of the naval base at 
| Pago Pago, according to the chairman 

of the House Committee on Insular Af- 
| fair, Representative 
| Williamsport, Pa. 


Information Was Lacking. 


The bill provides for accepting, rati- 
| fying and confirming the cessions of the 
islands under deeds to the United States 


| 


| executed by high chiefs of those islands. 


The cession was accepted by the Presi- 
| dent in 1900 and the islands were placed 


under the control of the Navy Depart- | 
| ment, according 
its | United States naval station 


Mr. Kiess, and a 
has been 
operating there ever since. The delay 
in legislative action, Representative Den- 
ison (Rep.), of Marion, Ill, told the 
House, was due to lack of necessary in- 
formation. 

There are about 10,000 people in the 


to 


| ceded islands, and the naval officer gov- | 


erning the islands is “the judge and 
executioner, all in one,” Representative 
Morton D. Hull (Rep.), of Chicago, IIL, 
said. The people are pure Polynesians, 
of the race to which the Hawaiians be- 
long, as well as the Marquesans, the 


| Tongans and the Tahitans, the Delegate the Immigration Act of 1924. 


from Hawaii, Mr. Houston 

Honolulu, told the House. 
“While the Navy has been governing 

the islands for 25 years, we have not 


(Rep.), of 


, aliens coming into the United States 


stroyer and submarine base, Squantum, 
| Mass. 

Approximately 400 acres of the 592 
acres now under lease to the Victory 
| Terminal Corporation was transferred to 
|the War Department, When the transfer 
|is completed the Navy Department will 


Next to be visited on this circle trip|jin 1900 with chiefs of the islands of | have remaining under its jurisdiction the 


|area of 140 acres that has been reserved 
for naval aviation purposes and an area 
lof approximately 200 acres upon which 
are located most of the improvements. 


|. “If the bill is enacted into law,” the 


| 


| the Navy would be authorized to lease 


Avtnorizep STaTeEMENTS ONLY Are Presente> HEREIN, 
PusiisHep Wrrnout CoMMent By THe Unitep States Daty 


Measure Providing Lease of Naval Base 
At Squantum, Mass., Favorably Reported 


Plan Providing Longer Leas- 
Proper Development. 


all or any part or parts of the area of 
approximately 340 acres, with the im- 
provements thereon, for periods not ex- 
ceding 25 years on such terms and con- 
ditions as he may deem most advan- 
tageous to the Government, if and when 
in his judgment such property may not be 
needed for naval uses and the leasing of 
it may serve the public interests. Under 
existing law such leases are limited to 
a period not exceding five years. It is 
believed that the longer term of lease will 
be more advantageous to the Govern- 
ment and to the Navy and will better as- 
sure the upkeep and development of the 
property which will be available at any 
time in case of an emergency. No lease 
is in contemplation at the present time 
on the area of 140 acres which have 


Kiess (Rep.), of | Committee reported, “the Secretary of|been set aside for naval aviation pur- 


poses.” 





‘Suits Affects Entry ‘ 
Of Aliens from Canada 


‘Brief Filed in Case Con- 

| cerned With Daily Travel 
To United States. 

| Briefs have just bccn filed in the Su- 


preme Co -+ of the United States in a! 


'case invoiving the question of whether 


| 


| daily to perform labor for hire, or to 
seek such employment, are here for busi- 
ness within the meaning of Section 3 of 


| ‘The case is that of Karnuth, et al. v. 


| United States on the petition of Mary 
| Cook, et al., No. 198. The Court denied 


}yon Park is a museum developed with 


j}is best known for 
|nomena, containing as it does more and 


: : 5 definite winter sports season. One of | 
service, through which short walks and : 4 | 
occasionally hikes of several days’ dura- Cane tae Se ee mo. “tin. | 
tion are conducted by ranger-naturalists, | pants” sliding aoen Pisadike ae 
men versed in outdoor lore and also able | «pj, pants” are khaki riding aneies 
to explain in a popular, nonscientific man-| .trongly reinforced and paraffined so | 
ner the interesting natural features en-/ that one may slide down the glacier inf 
countered along the way, whether ge0-| them without a sled and without get- 
logic formations, animal life, or some | ting wet. 
unusual plant growing along the trail. Down in the snow at the. top of the | 

The ranger-naturalists also give in-| slide sits the visitor, arms folded and 
formal talks in the evenings around the/ feet extended. Then the guide gives a| 
campfires or in the hotels and lodges.| gentle shove and down goes the coaster | 
Last year the naturalist force in Yosem-| in his “tin pants,” to arrive at the bot- 
ite National Park alone estimated that it] tom perhaps sitting up, perhaps —head- 
established contact with 106,000 visitors | 
through its lectures, while the museum | 
was visited by 304,000 people. 


| Progress Shown 
| In Museum Development 


One of the outstanding phases of our | 
work of interpreting- the national parks 
is the museum development. This began 
in Yosemite National Park where some 
very «waluable collections were assembled 
before there were funds available for a 
museum. In 1924 these collections and 
the other educational work of our bureau 
attracted the attention of the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial and the 
American Association of Museums with 
the result that the Memorial made a 
grant of $75,000 for the erection and 
equipment of a fire-proof museum. Dur- 
ing the past year a fund of $118,000 was 
also obtained for museums in Yellow- 
stone National Park and already a new 
one has been built in the Old Faithful 
District. 

At Yavapai Point in the Grand Can- | 


painstaking care by several very noted 
scientists of Washington, including Dr. | 
John C. Merriam, President of the Car- | 
negie Institution, Dr. David White of 
the Geological Survey and the Smith- 
sonian, Dr. F. E. Matthes of the Geolog- 
ical Survey, and others who know the 
secrets of Nature’s handiwork in the 
Great Colorado River region. This sta- 
tion at Yavapai Point interprets the Can- 
yon to the visitor in an intensely inter- 
esting way. 

The rock strata of the canyon are de- 
scribed so as to impress even the most 
casual visitor, and with telescopes and 
relief map the whole story of the Grand 
Canyon is portrayed. A very important 
feature is the opportunity afforded for 
the study of the fossil footprints which 
are found in the various strata of the 
canyon—footprints made by animals 
which disappeared from the earth ages 
ago and because of lack of bones and 
other remains can not even be recon- 
structed. From this you can see that 
these museums really help the visitor 
to appreciate the wonders of the real 
museums, which are the parks them- 
selves. 

The different parks offer a variety of 
attractions to visitors. In the East there 
is the Acadia National Park, located on 
Mount Desert Island, Maine, and soon 
to reach over to the neighboring main- 
land to take in two or three headlands 
of outstanding beauty and significance. 
The Acadia Park, formerly known as the 
Lafayette, is the only point on our east- 
ern coast where sea and mountains meet. 
It is also rich in historic associations. 
So far there are no other parks east of 
the Mississippi River, although great 
strides are being made in bringing nearer 
the consummation of the Shenandoah and 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
projects. 

The major western mainland parks 
can all be reached on an_ interesting 
motor circle trip. Starting at Denver, 
often called the “Gateway to the Na- 
tional Parks,” such a trip would lead 
one first to the Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, which includes a typical 
section of the well-known Rocky Moun- 
tains. Here are many high peaks which 
may be climbed in compayative ease, 
with beautiful parklike valleys in be- 
tween. Unusual records of the work of 
glaciation may be studied here. 


Interesting Features 


At Yellowstone Park 

Yellowstone Park, in Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, and Idaho, would come next on 
such a trip. Established in 1872, it was 
the first national park td be created in 
this country and, so far as our records 
show, anywhere in the world. It is the 
largest of our United States Parks, with 
an area of 3,348 square miles. While it 
its hot-water phe- 





greater geysers than all the rest of the 
world, it has some other} very interest- 
ing features. Among these is_ the 
Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone,. re- 
markable for its gorgeous coloring and 
for its beautiful waterfalls. Also, as a 
wild bird and animai preserve it is uns 
equaled in the United States, containing 
a herd of approximately 1,000 head of 
buffalo, an antelope herd, and large 
numbers of deer, elk, bear, and moun- 
tain sheep, as well as many smaller ani- 
jmals. As superintendent of that park 
for nearly ten years I came to know and 
love almost every inch of*it. 

Glacier National Park in Montana, up 
'on the Canadian border, is the Ameri- 
can rival of the Swiss Alps and in the 
opinion of many surpasses the latter re- 
gion. It contains the most colorful sec- 
tion of the Rocky Mountains, and is par- 
ticularly rugged. In the hollows of its 
mountain tops or near their summits lie 


| which gradually, after the internal fires | 


| from faintest turquoise along the edges 


| meet the Sierra, Its main exhibit is Las- | 


|fumaroles, very hot springs, and cinder | 


downward, to be caught by another guide | 
and restored to an upright position if 
necessary. The ice caves of Paradise 
Glacier are also well worth visiting. 


Crater Lake Park Created 
By Volcanic Disturbance 


Crater Lake National Park, to the 
south in Oregon, is next in order. Its 
lake of intense blue is unique, nestling | 
in the crater of an extinct volcano. It | 
is the result of a gigantic disturbance | 
that occurred ages ago which caused the | 
upper part of the volcano to collapse 
upon itself, as though pulled inward into 
some subterranean cavern. This left a} 
huge crater, flanked by high lava walls, | 


died down, filled with water. Today the 
lake is 2,000 feet deep in places, with 
lava walls rising another 1,000 feet above | 
its surface. The lava rim is remarkably | 
sculptured and makes a fitting frame 
for the brilliant waters, which shade 


to deepest Prussian blue. Two lava. is- | 
lands add a picturesque note. : 

South from Crater Lake are the four! 
California national parks. Lassen Vol-! 
canic, the northernmost, is located at |} 
the point where the volcanic Cascades | 


sen Peak, the only active volcano left | 
within the confines of Continental United | 
States. Here there is an aggregation of | 
fantastic ancient and modern lava forms, 
cones. . 

Beautiful Yosemite Park is midway | 
between San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
It is famous the world over for Yosemite 
Valley, with its sheer walls of gray| 
granite and high waterfalls. The valley, | 
however, is only a small portion of the | 
park, which takes in a magnificent section | 
of the Sierra Nevada Range which forms | 
its eastern boundary. From the snows 
covering this mountainous rampart on | 
the east innumerable streams converge | 
into the two river systems which as the 
instruments of erosion dug out the beau- 
tiful valleys of the region which later 
were polished and finished by the huge 
glaciers of the ice age. Because of its | 
granite walls there are two distinct 
winter climates on opposite sides of Yo- 
semite Valley, making it an ideal spot for 
winter sport activities. On one side, in 
the shadow of the towering cliffs, snow 
and ice are available for skating, sleigh- 
ing, tobogganning, and other winter 
sports, while on the other side the tem- 
perature is mild. The new Alwahnee | 
Hotel, which is open throughout the year, 
is a marvelous piece of architecture, 
with all decorations carrying the Indian 
motif. Efforts are now being made to se- 
cure for Yosemite Park the winter sports 
events of the Olympiad, which it to be 
held in Los Angeles in 1932. 

Although Yosemite also contains sev- 
eral groves of the sequoias known as the 
Big Trees, the real Big Tree parks are 
Sequoia and General Grant, also 
both in the Sierra, which were created 
primarily to preserve their magnificent 
stands of sequoia trees. The General 
Sherman Tree, in the former, and the 
General Grant, in the latter, are the 
oldest and largest of these trees; in fact, 
they are believed to be the oldest living 
things, with an age estimated to be about 
4,000 years. This estimate is based on 
the age of other trees of the species, 
much smaller, which died from natural 
causes and fell to the ground. A count 
made of the age-rings on cross-sections 
| of a number of these trees showed many 
jaith an age over 2,000, and the famous 
|naturalist John Muir, actually counted 
| 4.000 annual rings on one of them. 


{color and personality, however, the two! States, except 


| earth, 


| 
given the islands the recognition that | the Government’s petition for a writ of} 
the native chiefs thought they were to | certiorari in this case on October 8, 1928, 
receive when they ceded the islands to | but upon the Government’s petition for ay 
the United States,” Mr. Kiess said. “The | rehearing, a writ of certiorari was 
na oe 2 the es will | granted on November 19, 1928. 
make them feel they are part of the) -° 5 . 
United States. They are aot now citi- sot Of Canadien Birth. 
zens of the United States but are citizens|. The respondents, neither of whom were 
of American Samoa. While the United | born in Canada, were refused admission 
States flag flies over them, they are not to the United States on December 1,/ 
citizens of the United States.” | 1927. They both held positions in the 
The majority leader of the House,| United States, the brief adds, and came 
Representative Tilson (Rep.), of New, across the international boundary line 
Haven, Conn., explained that the Samoans | ¢ach morning and returned in the eveny 
wish by this action “to be officially and ing. 
formally taken under the wing of the! Both aliens were refused admission be- 
United States.” cause not in possessioa of an unexpired 
= = ————— | consular immigration visa, and on the} 
| ground that they were immigrants be-| 
| cause not visiting the United States for| 
business. 


spectacular portion of the mile-deep can- 
yon lie within the national park. 

North in Utah lie the other two : . * 
canyon parks, Zion and Bryce. Zion has! Section 3 of the Immigyation Act of | 
some times been called “A Yosemite done | 1924 defines an immigrant as “any alien | 
in oil,” because of its resemblance in departing from any place outside of the 
size and shape to Yosemite Valley. In| United States destined for the United 

: * * ¥* an alien visit- 
valleys are widely different, each su-|ing the United States * * *, tem- 
preme in its field. Bryce Canyon is the | porarily for business or pleasure. 

—_— e i —— Phen ag Status of Treaty of 1794. 

ormally established last September. } : 704 
: 7 . . | Article III of the Jay Treaty of 1794, 
is an amphitheater two miles long by | gives “to his Majesty’s subjects, and to 


th yi i 2 p — io By 1 
cee ee eee ti citizens of the United States” the 


fantastic forms of vivid coloring. | privilege, “freely to pass and repass, by 


Mesa Verde National Park, in South-| 4nd or inland navigation, into the re- 
western Colorado, contains the ruined | SPective territories ¥' Bef -. to 
homes of cliff-dweller Indians who in-| P@Vigate all the lakes, rivers and ve ere 
habited the region before the coming of | thereof, one Ser pat A on trade an 
the white man. Various types of homes commerce with each other. ; 
have been found, showing that the cul- After habeas corpus proceedings were 
ture progressed from the early dwellers | sued out in behalf of the two aliens, the 
in eaves up through varying stages of | District Court held that, assuming Arti- 
those who built houses and huge com-| cle III of the Jay treaty to be still in| 
munal dwellings in great caverns to| force, it only permitted passing from one 
those who built structures on top of the | country to another to carry on trade or 
ground. Long before Columbus started | commerce, and that passing to labor for 
travel westward these prehistoric people | hire was uot within the contemplation of 
were living in the forerunners of the | the treaty. It also held that aliens, under 
modern apartment houses. Park em-| such circumstances, were immigrants and 
ployes were much amused last summer | should be required to have visas. 
by the naive remark of a woman tourist. Upon appeal to the Circuit Court of} 
A young ranger has just conducted a} Appeals for the Second Circuit, this de- 
party through the ruins, explaining that | cision was reversed. 
they were over a thousand years old and Restricted Privilege. 


telling something of the customs and 5 

tribal ceremonies of their prehistoric in-| _ The Government brief contends that 

habitants as deduced from a study of the | Article III of the Jay treaty was abro- 

ruins and their contents. When he fin- | gated by the War of 1812, and even if it 

ished, this tourist said it was all very in-| were not, it grants only the privilege of 

teresting and she had enjoyed the trip | travel, navigation, trade and commerce, 
and was never intended to do more. 


immensly, but she wanted to ask just : a 
one question: “Why in the world did the| | Writers on international law support 
Indians build so far from railroads?” | the view Sims Greens Sess pg epi 
* ous unrelate rovisions an at on 
Two Major Parks a provision in a Gesty may be terminated 
Located in Territories by war while other provisions in the 
Two other major parks are located in| same treaty remain intact, the brief 
our territories. The Hawaii National | states, and that whether stipulations are 
Park contains two very interesting live| annulled by war depends upon their in- 
voleanoes and a third extinct crater | trinsic character. 
which is said to be one of the largest on} An aiien who visits the United States 
Mount McKinley National Park, | to labor for hire is not a visitor for busi- 
in Alaska, contains the highest moun-| ness within the meaning of the statute, 
tain in North Aiaerica, and one that|the brief declares, as in common par- 
rises higher above its base _than any] ance the word “business” does not in- 
| other known mountain. It is also fa-| tyde labor for hire nor would it seem 
mous for its immense herds of caribou} reasonable for a common Iaborer. from 
and mountain sheep. 2 southeastern Europe coming here to work 
Then there are four small national in the mines, or on a construction job, to | 
parks in the real middle west. Hot! caj) himself a business man, or say that 
Springs, Arkansas, as its name implies, he is coming to the United States on a 
was reserved because of its healing business visit 
waters, as was Platt Park in Oklahoma. : Pe ee 
Wind Cave Park, South Dakota, con- 
tains an interesting cave, and Sullys 
Hill is a small park, local in character 
which is used primarily as a game pre- 
| serve, 
There is another cavern in the system 
| that is one of the world’s wonders. This 
is contained in the Carlsbad Cave Na- 
| tional Monument, New Mexico, and it is F z 
| hoped that in the near future it may be| on Public Lands and Surveys on Febru- 








Report Submitted on Leases 
Of Salt Creek Oil Lands 
A report dealing with the leases of oil 


lands in the Salt Creek, Wyoming, fields 
was presented to the Senate Committee 





| Highest Mountain 


Located in Sequoia Park 

Sequoia Park recently was enlarged to 
include a highly picturesque section of 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains, with Mount 
Whitney, elevation 14,496 feet, the high- 
est mountain in continental United States, 
as its main feature, 

In Arizona and southern Utah lies a 
country sometimes called the “Land of 
the Flaming Canyons,” and here are lo- 
cated three more of our parks, superb 
examples of what erosion may do in the 
course of the ages. The Grand Canyon 
{of the Colorado, in northern Arizona, of 
course is known to all. Its overwhelming 
beauty lies in three characteristics: Its 
stupendous size, its exceptional erosional 
forms, and its gorgeous coloring. Widest 
at the top, the canyon narrows rapidly 
in gayly-tinted terraces until the Tonto 
Plateau, slightly more than half-way 
down, is reached. From here down it is 
much narrower, for this part of the 
gorge was cut through a much harder 
rock formation than the upper portion. 
From the upper sloping walls, from the 
Tonto Plateau, and from the canyon floor 


itself rise innumerable buttes, mesas, and| tion all of the national park administra- | of the 


given park status. lary 14 by former Senator Sterling, the 

The National Park Service is one of! .ommittee counsel. The Committee is 
cee youngest bureaus of the Government making an investigation of the leasing 
egg Se pal eng A of oil lands in that field in accordance 


916. However, it is a bureau of wide 


Warrant of Senate 
Is Involved in Case 
Refusal of T. W. Cunning- 


ham to Answer Ques- 
tions Is Defended. 


Counsel for Thomas W. Cunningham 
in the case of Barry, Sergeant-at-Arms, 
et al v. United States, ex. rel. Cunning- 
ham, No. 647, have j 
in the Supreme Court 
States. 

This case involves the question of 
whether a witness called before a Com- 
mittee of Congress which was authorized 
to investigate campaign expenditures in 
the nomination and election of United 
States Senators in the election of 1926 


of the United 


may be compelled to answer questions | 


as to where or how he secured $50,000 
which he admits he contributed to the 
campaign fund-to support William S. 
Vare for United States Senator. 

Mr. Cunningham, the brief states, was 
subpoenaed before a special committee 
appointed to investigate campaign ex- 
penditures in the election of 1926. Upon 
the stand he admitted that he had con- 
tributed $50,000 to the organization 
which was supporting the candidacy of 
William S. Vare for United States Sen- 
ator, but he refused to divulge ir. what 
manner or where he had received this 
money. , 

After this refusal, Mr. Cunningham 
again was called before the Committee 
to answer the same questions and upon 
his refusal the Committee reported to 
the Senate and recommended that Mr. 
Cunningham be found in contempt of the 
Committee and of the Senate. Mr. Cun- 
ningham was not adjudged in contempt, 
the brief adds, but instead a resolution 
was adopted upon which a warrant of 
arrest was issued under which Mr, Cun- 
ningham was taken into custody. 

A writ of habeas corpus was sought in 
the District Court to secure Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s release, the brief declares, but the 
District Court held that he had been 
legally arrested and that the Senate had 
power to issue such process, accordingly 
discharging the petition. Upon appeal, 
however, to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Third Circuit, the lower court’s 
judgment was reversed and Mr. Cun- 
nigham’s release was ordered. 

The _petitioner’s contention that the 
warrant of arrest was in the nature of a 
subpoena or process to appear as a wit- 
ness, is without precedent, the brief 
argues. No court ever permitted a war- 
rant of arrest for witness unless he has 
been summoned and refused to appear 
and Mr. Cunningham has at no time in 
these proceedings refused to appear be- 
fore the Committee when properly sum- 
moned, 

The warrant was issued without prob- 
able cause because the record does not 
disclose Mr. Cunningham to be guilty 
of defiant and contumacious conduct as a 
witness before the Committee, the brief 
contends, since he answered truthfully 
all revalent questions and _ refused to 
answer only improper inquiries concern- 
ing his personal affairs. 





ust filed their brief | 


Berea 


Definition of Power 


Of Reserve Board 
Advocated in House 


Authorization of Action to 
Curtail Speculative Loans 
Favored by Repre- 
sentative Brand. 


The Federal Reserve Board should be 
authorized by Congress to take effective 
steps to curtail speculative loans or to 
prevent an excessive amount of the 
country’s credit from being absorbed in 
speculative purposes, Representative 
Brand (Dem.), of Athens, Ga, told the 
House February 14. 

Speaking pn a resolution he has intro- 
duced (H. J. Res. 414), Mr. Brand said 
it has never occurred to Congress that 
the Federal reserve banks would ever 
make excessive loans for speculative 
purposes. 

Restriction on Board Suggested. 

He said that if the Board has such au- 
thority, it should be revoked or modified 
and its powers so defined that the busi- 
ness world, as well as the 12 Federal re- 
serve banks and all banks of that sys- 
tem, may know “how far and to what 


extent the Foard may act in reference 
to prome'gating such policies.” 

An authorized summary of his speech 
follows in full text: . 

The questions, among others, which 
| are involved in the resolution, H. J. 414, 
which I introduced on February 11, may 
| be stated as follows: 
| What authority of law, or what pro- 
| vision of the Act establishing the Fed- 
| eral Reserve system, grants to the Fed- 
}eral Reserve Board the power to adopt 
|a_ policy similar to the deflation policy 
of 1920 or the policy involved in the 
| warning which the Board on February 2, 
1929, promulgated in regard to making 
excessive loans and maintaining specu- 
lative security loans with the aid of Fed- 
eral Reserve credit. , 

Believes Authority is Lacking. | 

I take it that the Board, in its judg- 
ment, has the authority to promulgate 
| such policies, I do not question the good 
| faith of the personnel of the Board par- 

ticularly in regard to the warning of 
February 2, 1929, and yet I do not be- 
lieve that the Federal Reserve Act, 
legally construed, gives to the Board 
| such authority. ; 

In other words, I contend that it was 
never contemplated by President Wil- 
son, when he brought this matter to the 
attention of Congress, that such author- 
ity should be conferred upon the Federal 
Reserve Board. Neither do I believe 
that it was in the legislative mind when 
Congress passed the Federal Reserve 
Act that it was conferring upon the 
Federal Reserve Board the right to 
adopt a policy similar to the deflation 
policy of 1920. ; ; 

I do not believe for an instant that. it 
was ever in the mind of President Wil- 
son or Congress, when this legislation ~ 
was being considered and was passed by 
Congress, that authority was being 
vested in the Federal Reserve Board: or 
power was being granted the Federal 
Reserve Board to use the machinery of 
the Act in order to decrease or inerease 
the prices of cotton, tobacco, corn, 
wheat, swine, cattle, or any other farm 
commodities. 

Neither do I understand under what 
provision of the Federal Reserve Act the 
Board acted in the issuance of its Febru- 
ary 2, 1929, warning, though there may 
have been ample and sufficient reasons 
existing for either a voluntary or invol- 
untary cessation of such unprecedented 
speculation as has been going on in New 
York for several months, to which the 
New York banks, as well as the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, were parties, 

I think this is true, for the manifest 
reason that it never did occur to Presi- 
dent Wilson or to Congress that the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks would ever make such 
excessive loans to persons for purely 
speculative purposes. 

Would Modify Law. 

If this Act confers such authority upon 
the Federal Reserve Board, speaking for 
myself alone, I think this authority ought 
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activities as my description of the na- 
tional parks and the activities of our 
organization indicates. Its appropria- 
tions are about $10,000,000 annually, in- 
cluding funds for road and trail build- 
jing, and its revenues are large and in- 
| creasing each year. In the summer sea- 
|son its employes number several thou- 
sand. The area of the national parks 
\oae monuments exceeds 10,000 square 
miles. 


It is expected that within a relatively 
;short time Congress will expand our 
protection of the 


field service to the 

great battlefield or military national 
parks which include Gettysburg, Chick- 
amauga and Chattanooga, Vicksburg, 
Shiloh, Fredericksburg, Petersburg, 
Guilford Courthouse, Fort McHenry at 
Baltimore, and several others which are 
now under the War Department. The 
Secretaries of War and the Interior 
have drafted and submitted a bill to 
|Congress to bring about this transfer 


| 


|and thus consolidate under one organiza- 


| 


‘ 


more than 60 small glaciers, the re-|jterraces, About 100 miles of the most|tive work of the Federal Government. 


with the directions given it by the Sen- 
ate during the last session of Congress. 

Senator Nye (Rep.), North Dakota, 
Chairman of the Committee, announced 
that no action had been taken with re- 
spect to the report due to the absence 
of Senator Kendrick (Dem.), Wyoming. 
|The report was not made public, 


| Greece Ratifies Treaty 
For Renunciation of War 


The Greek Parliament has ratified the 
|General Treaty for the Renunciation of 
| War, it was announced February 14 by 
‘the Department of State. The statement 
follows in full text: 

The Department has received a tele- 
gram from Mr, Robert P. Skinner, the 
| American Minister at Athens, to the ef- 
fect that the Greek Parliament this 
morning unanimously voted ratification 
“General Pact for the Renuncia- 
tion of War.” _ 


’ 
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Authority Is Aske 
To Build Extensions 
To Western Railways 


Great Northern and Western 
Pacific Propose to Com- 
plete North and South 
Trunk Line. 


Extension of the Great Northern Rail- 
way from Klamath Falls, Oreg., into 
California to connect with a proposed 
northerly extension of the Western Pa- 
cific from Paxton or Keddie, Calif., is 
proposed in an application filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on 
February 14, 

The Great Northern proposes to build 
approximately 80 miles of new line south 
from Klamath Falls to Lookout, Modoc 
county, Calif., while the Western Pacific 
will build about 120 miles of railway 
north from Paxton or Keddie, stations on 
its main line. 

The Great Northern is a joint owner 


of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Rail- | 


way which owns the Oregon Electric and 
the Orégon Trunk Railway, and of the 
Burlington system which in turn owns 
theh Colorado & Southern and the Fort 
Worth & Denver Railways. The latter 
extends to Houston, Tex. The Western 
Pacific and Missouri Pacific own the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande which connects with 
the Western Pacific at Salt Lake and 
the Missouri Pacific at Pueblo, Colo. 


Three Arteries Created. 


Three important trade arteries will be 
created by the construction of the pro- 
posed 200 miles of line, the application 
pointed out, 

(1) A second rail link between San 
Francisco aktd Portland will be created, 
affording the Pacific Coast States com- 
petitive rail facilities for the first time 
for the entire distance between the Ca- 
nadian and Mexican boundaries. 

(2) A direct rail 


ern tier of States will be created which, 
it is believed, will develop an important 
commerce between those sections and 
California. Between Sacramento, Calif., 
and Spokane, Wash., the new route will 
be approximately 120 miles shorter than 
existing rail connections. 

(8) A third and more direct rail 
artery will be created between the Pa- 
cific Northwest and the States in the 
lower Mississippi valley. 

The proposed new route between San 
Francisco on the south and Portland and 
Spokane on the north is said to be free 
from mountain barriers. The Western 
Pacific, going east from San Francisco, 
follows the Feather river canyon through 
the Sierra Nevada mountains on a water 
level grade, The new route swings north- 
ward along the plateaus and rivers lying 
just east of the Sierra Nevadas and Cas- 
cades the entire distance to the Columbia, 
thence down that water course, through 
the Columbia river gorge to Portland, or 
up the Columbia to Spokane. 


Removal of Limit on Cost 


Of Indian Schools Endorsed 


The House Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs on February 14 ordered a favorable 
report on the Leavitt bill (H. R. 17079) 
designed to repeal the limitation on an- 
nua! per capita cost in Indian Schools 
made by existing law. 

The Act of April 30, 1908, it was 
stated at the Office of the Committee, 
placed a limit of cost of $100 for. the 
schooling of each Indian child, and the 
limitation has been progressively in- 
creased until at present it is $240 per 
Indian youth. 

The Committee said that such an 
amount was not large enough properly 
to furnish the Indians instruction, be- 
cause the expenditure includes food as 
well as books and other supplies. Pro- 
visions to care for the Indian children 
in school if the present limitation were 
repealed, the Committee said, would be 
made in appropriation bills, 


Memorial Is Approved 
For Osear S. Straus 


The House Committee on the Library 
on February 14 ordered a favorable re- 
port on the Celler resolution (H. J. Res. 
377) designed to give authorization to 
the Director of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital 
for the erection of a memorial in the 
District of Columbia to Oscar S. Straus, 
former Ambassador to Turkey under 
President Taft, and Secretary of Com- 


— and Labor under President Roose- 
velt. 


Court Building Plans 
To Be Ready March 1 


Committee Approves Extension 
Of Time for Estimates. 


The House Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds has just favor- 
ably reported a resolution (S. J. Res. 
213) designed to extend the time in 
which the United States Supreme Court 
Commission may report upon pre- 
liminary _plans and estimates for the 
construction and equipment of a new 
building for the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The report made public February 14, 
follows in full text: 

The Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to which was referred the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res, 213) to pro- 
vide for extending the time in which the 
United States Supreme Court Building 
Commission shall report to Congress, 
having duly considered the same, hereby 
make report of it to the House with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 
Section 2 of said act which is hereby 
amended, reads as follows: 

“Section 2, The commission is au- 
thorized» to procure, by contract or 
otherwise, preliminary pians and esti- 
mates of cost for the construction, and 
the furnishing and equipping, of a suit- 
able building (including approaches, con- 
nections with the Capitol power plant, 
and architectural landscape treatment of 
the grounds), for the accommodation and 
exclusive use of the Supreme Court of 
the United States; such building to be 
erected upon the site heretofere acquired 
for that purpose, and such building to 
be so situated, and the exterior thereof 
to be of such type of architecture and 
material, as to harmonize with the pres- 
ent buildings of the Capitol group. 

The amount to be expended in procur- 
ing such plans and estimates shall be 
determined by the commission, but sMall 
be within the limits of appropriations 
made therefor, and shall be disbursed by 
the disbursing officer of the Department 


link between San | 
Francisco, Spokane and the inland north- | 
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Television Within Broadcasting Band 
Is Favored by Majority of Conference 


Representatives of Radio Industry Discuss Question of 
Allocation W ith Federal Commission. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


vision, and inventor of the motion pic-| 
ture projector, and John V. L. Hogan, 
consulting radio engineer of New York. 
Opening the conference, the chairman} 
of the Commission, Ira E. Robinson, de- 
clared that its purpose was to ascertain 
whether visual broadcasting can be ac- 
commodated within a 10-kilocyecle band; 
whether such transmission will result in| 
undue interference with the broadcasting 
of other stations, and whether there is 
general public interest in having such} 
transmission take place in the broadcast | 
band rather than in the high frequency 
| band. He then turned the chairmanship 
of the conference over to Commissioner 
O. H. Caldwell, as chairman of the sub- 
egmmittee on visual broadcasting. 


| Would Restrict Experiments 
| On Broadcasting Band 


Mr. Hogan, expressing his views on 
visual broadcasting, declared that the 
art of picture transmission is in a ‘‘rather 
early and rather transient condition.” 
Declaring that some notable results have 
been obtained in facsimile transmission 
in small band widths, and that some ac-| 
tua] television results have been obtained 
on wider bands, he stated that the tech- 
nical development of the new art “has 
little place in the broadcast band.” This| 
should be done in the laboratory without 
radiation, so that no wave transmission 
would be involved. 

After this procedure is concluded to 
the satisfactiom cf the experimenters, 
declared Mr. Hogan, it should be tested 
in actual wave transmission. - The de- 
velopment of program service for visual 
broadcasting should take place within 
the broadcasting band, he said, because 
there are so many potential critics avail- 
able who would be enabled to receive 
visual transmissions by means of at- 
tachments to their audible receiving 
| sets. 

“There would be far greater response 
than if the program is developed outside 
the broadcast band,” he declared. 

Telivisors, ox visual broadcasting re- 
ceiving sets, cost from $50 to $100, ex- 
plained Mr. Hogan, and consequently, 
with this low cost the number of ob- 
servers would be substantial and the re- 
sponse of the public great. If the pro- 
gram service is limitcd to waves outside 
the broadcast band, the cost of the re- 
ceiver will be from two to three times 
that of the broadcast receiving televisor 
“and the audience not only would be re- 
stricted by inertia of going into another 
field, but also the initial costs would 
make it hard.’” ee 

Before any picture broadcasting 15} 
allowed onthe broadcast band there must 
be shown that it has a definite “finite 
value,” continued Mr. Hogan. 

“I believe that development of picture 
transmission as a public service will come 
much more rapidly if the development is 
carried on under restrictions in the 
broadcast band, rather than outside of it, 
because of the benefits of public criti- 
cisms,” he deelared. These tests should 
be made “at the earliest possible moment 
and in the largest possible way,”’ he de- 
clared. 

Restrictions on visual broadcasting 
within the broadcast band, declared Mr. 
Hogan, should be such that the public’s 
right to sound reception is protected. 
In the interest of protecting the sound 
broadcast service. the Commission should 
place a limit on the time and the number 
of stations in a given area. 

Dr. DeForrest, called upom to make 
a statement, declared that this mew art 
“should have every advantage” to prog- 
ress and should not be handicapped as 
was broadcasting in its early days. The 
progress of television, he said, should be 
very much more rapid than was ‘hat of 
broadcasting, because broadcasting had 
only a few tk.ousand potential listeners, 
while television has millions of poten- 
tial “lookers.’” 

“The Commission should deal with 
this problem with utmost possible lib- 
erality,” Dr. DeForrest advised, saying 
that “the only jury that can pass on the 
pi value of television is the pub- 
ie, 

Says Transmission Is Kept 


Within Close Band 

A summation of his experiments in 
television was given by Dr. Jenkins, who 
conducts the Jenkins Laboratories, in 
Washington. Exxplaining that he ‘is now 
transmitting television shadowgraphs 
that are received throughout the country, 
Dr. Jenkins said one of the fundamentals 
of this transrmission is that it must be 
on schedule. Amateurs, he declared, have 
been of “most surprising” value in these 
transmissions. 

Mr. Jenkins said there are more than 
5,000 people who are reporting to his 
visual broadcasting station of the results 
of his transmission. “It is fair to as- 
sume that there are 20,000 amateurs 
getting our triweekly programs,” he de- 
clared. 

Tt seems to me that picture transmis- 
sion can be kept within 10 kilocycles, 
along with sound transmission,” said Mr. 
Jenkins. He explained that radio super- 
visors have checked his transmissions of 
“black and white cartoons” and reported 
that they did not overlap the width of 
the band. 

Mr, Conrad, representing the Westing- 
house company, declared that visual 
transmission should be carried on wave 
lengths outside the broadcast band. “I 
don’t believe they should put experi- 
mental freight traffic on tracks that carry 
extra-fare trains,” he said. 

Charles E. Huffman, chief engineer of 
the Jenkins Television Corporation, 
Jersey City, contended that there is room 
for television in the broadcast band, and 
that there is “gq real need for it.” The 
broadcast sigmals from the Jenkins sta- 
tion in Washington, he said, are received 
all over the country, and ‘his company 
shortly will put on the market television 
receivers for such reception. 

For the R. ©, A,, Mr. Weinberger an- 
swered in detail the three questions 
raised by the Commission, First he said, 
commercial telvision cannot be accom- 
odated within a 10-kilocycle broadcasting 
band. It is true, he said, that exper: 
ments in trarmsmission of ‘crude and 
simple objects” have shown that a 10: 
kilocycle band would suffice for their 
transmission, 

“Impartial and serious engineering as 
well as commercial consideration has led 
to the belief that the very minimum 
band of frequencies which may be occu- 
pied by television in which any public 
interest of lesting proportions may be 





- ee Ses 
of the Interior, under the direction of 


the executive officer of the commission.| 
The commission shall make a report to 
the Congress on or before March 1, 1929, 





including &@ Qetailed statement of such 
plans and estimates of cost, i 


expected to be aroused would cover a 
width of 50 kilocycles, and that with 
the expected development of the art 
within a few years the band occupied 
would be 100 kilocycles.” 

As to whether visual transmission will 
result in undue interference with the 
broadeasting of other stations, Mr. 
Weinberger declared it .is certain that 


|the moise produced either by picture} 


transmission or television “is objection- 
able to the broadcast listener.’”” The 
sound in the loudspeaker is that of an 
irregular tone or rattle, which the av- 
erage listener might attribute to trouble 
to his receiving set, induction from the 
power lines, amateur interferences, or 
any of the other possible sources of 
noise which radio listeners are accus- 
tomed to combat. 

“Tt is my opinion that public interest 
is in the direction of having no trans- 
mission take place within the broadcast 
band other than sound transmission,” 
said Mr. Weinberger. “A man who has 
bought a broadcast receiver has bought 
it for the purpose of listening to pro- 
grams for their entertainment or edu- 


stitutes a reduction in the service value 
of his receiving set.” 


Declares Too Much 


Is Expected of Television 
V. A. Schoenberg, 
Station WCFL, American Federation of 


iLabor station at Chicago, favored tele- 


vision on the broadcast band. The sta- 


|tion, he declared, has a “Television Club” 


of 300, which has regularly received 
these programs with marked success. He 
disagreed with the views of Mr. Wein- 
berger, but said that he believed the 
average individual ‘‘expects too much of 
television.” 

M. B. Sleeper, of the Sleeper Research 
Corporation of New York, declared tele- 
vision was feasible on a 10-kilocycle band 
width, If television receiving sets were 
manufactured now, he declared, many 
people would buy them. 

The National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association, Radio Division, is opposed 
to television within the broadcast band, 
except experimentally, said Edgar Felix 
of New York, radio consultant. Tele- 
vision, said Mr. Felix, has not yet ad- 
vanced to the stage where it has enter- 
tainment value. ‘Visual broadcasting 
should be permitted at obscure hours to 
demonstrate the service value of the art,” 


|he declared. 


Harry Sadenwater, engineer of the 
General Electric Company, explained 
that after seven months of television ex- 
perimentation, his company had decided 
that it is not at this time feasible as an 
entertainment or commercial venture. 
Station WGY, he declared, had trans- 
mitted visual signals, but with little en- 
couragement from the general listening 
public. 

A plea that television be permitted 
within the broadcast band during early 
morning hours, and that it be allowed to 
develop on waves below the broadcast 
band, was made by A. J. Carter, of the 


|Carter Television Corporation of Chi- 


cago. Manufacturers, he declared, are 
not placing televisors on the market be- 
cause they do not know whether the 
Commission will permit television with- 
in the broadcast band. 

Chairman Robinson said he knew of 
no objection to the transmission of 
visual signals after miduight within the 
broadcast band. The ;resent regula- 
tion, he explained, permits such trans- 
missions between 1 a. m. and 6 a. m. 

Until television has progressed to the 
stage where it can give the public a day- 
to-day service that it desires it cannot 
be considered practicable, said C. W. 
Horn, engineer of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturirg Company. 
At present the television images “need 
more detail and more technical develop- 
ment before they can reach the public,” 
he said. ‘ 

“Much progress has been made but 
much more is needed before it is here,” 
continued Mr. Horn. “The Commission 
must protect the listener and the manv- 
facturer. It must restrict television to 
wave lengths other than the broadcast 
band.’’ 


Committee Meetings 
of the 


Senate and House 
February 15, 1929. 


Senate 

Military Affairs, executive, 
the calendar, 10:30 a. m. 

Audit and Control, executive, bills on 
the calendar, 10 a. m. 

Interstate Commerce, executive, rail- 
road consolidation, 10:30 a. m. 

Public Lands and Surveys, executive, 
bills en the calendar, 10:30 a. m, 


House 
Ways and Means, hearing, tariff, 10:30 


bills on 


a. m. ‘ , 
Appropriations, executive, second de- 
ficiency Dill, 10 a. m. 
Interstate, hearing, H. R. 17060, Coast 
Guard, 10:30 a. m. 
Expenditures, hearing, war 
activities, 10:30 a. m. 
Naval, hearing, S, 2410, 11 a. m. 


veterans 


Expense Fund for Meeting 
Of Legislators Proposed 


The House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs ordered a favorable report, Febru- 
ary 14, on the bill (H. R. 17077), which 
Representative Fitzgerald (Rep.), of 
Dayton, Ohio, introduced FeLsuary 13, 
designed to authorize an appropriation 
of $10,000 for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1929, to aid in defraying the 
annual expenses of the American group 
of the Interparliamentary Union, 


Legislative Supply Bill 
Is Approved by House 


The House Feruary 14 passed the ap- 
propriation bill (H. R. 17053) for legis- 
lative branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment, The measure, the last of the an- 
nual supply bills to be approved by the 
House with the exception of the second 
deficiency bill, carried at total of $18,- 
645,000 for the expenses of the Con- 
gress, the Library of Congress and the 
Botanic Gardens for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1931, 


ithe Act entitled “An Act to regulate the 





~ | anc e r entertai 
‘etiam viet, to be wart from his |2n¢e, or other entertainment at any hour, 


loudspeaker or headphones. Any use of | 
a broadcasting channel for the purpose | 
of transmission of material which his re- | 
\ceiver is not equipped to receive con- 


chief engineer of! 








Bill Would Authorize 


Minors to Appear in 
Stage Performances 


Proposed Revision of Child 
Labor Act of District of 
Columbia Intro- 
duced in Senate. 


An amendment (S. 5797) to the child 
labor act of the District of Columbia, 
designed to permit minors to engage in 
theatrical employment, was introduced in 
the Senate, February 14, by Senator Har- 
rison (Dem.), of Mississippi. The bill fol- 
lows in full text: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 


employment of minors within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” approved May 29, 
1928, is amended by inserting after, sec- 
tion 12 thereof a new section as follows: 

Sec. 12a.—Nothwithstanding the pro- 
visions of sections 1 and 2 of this Act, | 
a child of any age may be employed as| 
a participant in a theatrical perform- 


if the director of the department of! 
school attendance and work permits, or | 
any person duly authorized by him, has | 
issued a work permit for such employ- 
ment. 

Such permits shall be issued only if 
the director is of opinion that such em- 
ployment will not be prejudicial to the 
health, safety, welfare, or education of | 
the child, and if such child has in all) 
respects (except as to age, ability to read | 
and write, and completion of the eighth 
grade) fulfilled the requirements for a} 
work permit specified in this Act. 

Each such permit shall be subject to| 
such conditions as the director shall pre- 
scribe, and shall state the employment 
for which and the periods during which 
its use shall be valid. 


Congress 
Hour by Hour 


February 14, 1929. 





Senate 


12 m. to 1 p. m—Debate on the Cara- 
way bill to prevent the sale of cotton 
and grain on futures markets. 

1 p. m. to 2 p. m.—Continued debate 
on the Caraway bill. 

2 p. m. to 3 p. m.—Continued debate 
on the Caraway bill. 

3 p. m. to 4 p. m.—Defeated the Cara- 
way bill and debated motion to recon- 
sider. 

4 p. m. to 5 p. m.—Continued debate 
on a motion to reconsider the bill. 


bate on the motion to reconsider and 
held short executive session. 

5:15 p. m.—Adjourned to noon, Feb- 
ruary 15. 


House 


’ |feature in this whole undertaking. 
5 p. m. to 5:15 p. m.—Continue de-| 





12 m. to 1 p. m.—Agreed to Senate 
amendments to a bill for recognition 
of services of Lieutenant Commander 
Elisberg. Lieutenant Hartley and Chief 
Boatswain Hawes, in salvage of U. S. 
ships S-4 and S-51. Agreed to Senate 
amendments to a bill, permitting trans- 
fers of used material of Bureau of Ord- 
nance to other departmental bureaus. 
Resumed general debate on legislative 
appropriation bill. 

1 p. m. to 2 p. m.—Continued general 
debate on legislative bill, Representative 
Brand, of Georgia, spoke on Federal 
Reserve Board. 

2 p. m. to 3 p. 
on legislative bill. 

3 p. m. to 4 p. m.—Continued debate 
on legislative bill. 

4 p. m. to 4:50 p. m.—Continued de- 
bate on legislative bill and passed the 
measure. , 

4:50 p. m—Adjourned until noon Feb- 
ruary 15. 


m.—Continued debate 


Judges Are Nominated 
By President Coolidge 


President Coolidge February 14 sent 
to the Senate the nominations of Irvine 
Luther Lenroot, former Senator from 
Wisconsin, and Finis J. Garrett, member 
of the House of Representatives, to be 
associate judges of the United States 
Court of Customs Appeals. Other nomi- 
nations sent to the Senate were: 

To be Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, Henry H. Glassie, of Maryland, 
formerly a member of the Tariff Com- 


|mission. To be United States Attorneys: 


John G. Gung’l, of Arizona, district of 
Arizona; Hugh B. Woodward, of New 
Mexico, district of New Mexico. To be 
United States -Marshal: Millard M. 
Owens, of Florida, northern district of 
Florida. To be United States Attorney, 
district of Colorado: Forrest C. North- 
cutt, of Colorado. 


Payment of Claim Urged 
To University of Kansas 


The House Committee on War Claims 
agreed on February 14 to favorably re- 
port H. R. 15942, authorizing payinent 
of $20,000 to the University of Kansas 
in full settlement of the claim of the 
New England Emigrant Aid Comwany. 

The claim grows out of the destruction 
of the Free State Hotel, in Lawrence 
(then Kansas Territory), about May 20. 
1856, by Samuel J. Jones, a deputy United 
States marshal and sheriff, aided by a 
large posse, acting, according to the bill. 
directly on the findings of the United 
States grand jury. The claim, the bill 
says, was assigned by the New England 
Emigrant Aid Company, before its dis- 
solution, to the University of Kansas. 

The bill was amended so as to des- 
ignate the $20,000 proposed payment as 
the “Emigrant Aid Society Claim Fund,” 
interest of which shall be employed under 
the direction of the Kansas Board of 
Regents or their successors as loans or 
scholarships In aid of worthy students 
at the University of Kansas. 


Reimbursement Favored 


Of Advances Made in 1812 


The House Committee on the Judiciary 
agreed February 14 to favorably report 
S. 3117, amended. to pay the State of 
Connecticut $559,873 in full settlement 
of advances and expenditures, including 
all interest, made in the war of 1812-1815 
with Great Britain, The bill passed the 
Senate April 9, 


Improvement in Training of Immigrants 


In American Principles Is Advocated | 


Secretary of Labor Says Naturalized Citizens Often Are | 
Permitted to Form Racial Groups. 


The United States has been neglecting 
its duty of Americanizing immigrants, 
the Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis, 
stated in an address February 14 at the 
dedication of the court room for the Bu- 
reau. of Naturalization in Philadelphia, 
Pa., a gift of the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce to the Nation. 

Secretary Davis pointed out 
about 300,000 foreign-born people are 
admitted annually tc American citizen- 
ship in a manner which seems to them 
to be grudging and halting. “And once 
they have gained their citizenship 
papers,” he said, “we have too often al- 


lowed them to go their ways without! 


effort to make them one of us as a great 
human family. The consequence is that 


|these newcomers tend to remain by 


themselves, in their racial groups.” 
Secretary Davis’ address follows 
full text: 


Among all the important functions of | 


our Government, one of the most im- 


portant, certainly, is that of admitting | 


new citizens to our electorate. It is a 


should be made a solemn rite to those 
applying for that citizenship. Moreover 


these people desiring to be one with the| 


American people need coaching and help 
in the early steps of preparing them- 
selves. Once prepared and ready to meet 
the tests we have imposed, they need to 
feel that they are welcome. American 
citizenship must be represented to them 


not only as a thing desirable, but as a; 


thing enjoyable. We want them to know 
that they are joining far more than a 
technical democracy; they are joining 
a true brotherhood. 


Extension of System 


|Over Nation Advocated 


Here in this place they will receive all 
this—and they receive it at the hands of 
you generous gentlemen of this city. In 
other parts of the country we strive to 


|carry on the same work, but it must lack 
the dignity that we wish it to have, be-! 


zause the entrance into citizenship must 
take place in regular courts as part of 
the routine business of those courts; 
whereas it should be an action separate 
in itself. You have thus created the one 
means we thus far possess for staging 
this entrance into citizenship as it should 
be staged. It takes nothing from the 
cerdit you deserve if I say I hope every 
city in the land will copy this spendid 
pattern you here have established. You 
will be the pioneers in this unique under- 
taking, and you will have the satisfaction 
of having started = movement which may 
become nationwide. 

In still another direction you have set 
a standard that I hope will be widely 
copied. That is your Americanization 
Committee. To me that is the finest 
It 
is a duty we have been neglecting. We 
admit to this country every year some 
300,000 people born in foreign lands. 
They have heard of America as the coun- 


that! 


in} 





‘selves and these newcomers we admit. 


| times thought we perform that duty with 


Matter at apie. concen tous. andl it | Ouse they have gained their citizenship 


|here only to establish a separate little | 


may be maintained by anybody with in-| 
telligence, character and energy. They! 
come here to see if all this is so. And 
we admit them because we need them. 
It is not wholly an act of charity on 
our part to admit them. Our country} 
is large, and it ever grows in indus- 
trial progress, and its growth calls for 
a population to some extent larger than 
we develop by nature. These foreign- 
born come here to fill jobs they want,! 
and that we want filled. That is the real 
nature of the transaction between our- 


But that transaction places us in the | 
role of fulfilling a duty, an obligation 
to these strangers. And I have some- 


a certain lack of grace. 
Immigrants Form 
Small Racial Groups 


Too often we admit them to citizen- 
ship in a manner which seems to these | 
people as grudging and halting. And 


papers we have too often allowed them | 
to go their ways without effort to make | 
them truly one of us as a great human 
family. The consequence is that these 
newcomers tend to remain by them- 
selves, in their racial groups. We have} 
not made them feel that they are part of | 
the great American family. Many of 
them never learn the full use of our 
language, and without that knowledge 
they are apt to remain in ignorance of 
our institutions, our customs, and the| 
whole full flavor of our life. It is as 
if we permitted these people to settle | 


nation within our borders. 

It is the very contrary that we ought 
to. do. We ought to make American 
citizens of these people, first of all. But 
that is not enough. We ought to make 
them neighbors and friends. We ought} 
to break down the barrier of timidity, 
of shyness, of ignorance. We ought to 
see that they learn our language, our 
history, our purposes. But above all, 
we ought to see that they learn the great 
American heart that beats within us all. 

It is just that need which you of this 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce have 
seen in the formation of your Americani- 
zation Committee. I have learned of the 
several years’ work which your com- 
mittee already has to its credit. You have 
gone into the city’s racial populations. 
You have traced their relationships, with | 
each other and with the rest of the com- 
munity. In many ways you have laid 
yourselves out to be of service to these 
people and to take them within your com- 
munity, as full-fledged Americans like 
youselves. That is spendid pioneer work 
in the right direction. I most heartily 
commend you for this active extension 
to the arm of the Government repre-} 
sented in our Naturalization Service. Ij 
want you to realize what a valuable aid 
you are extending us. 

Until now the Government’s naturaliza- 





try of wide-open opportunity. They have! tion activities have been centered in the} 
heard tell of our wealth, and of how it. Post Office Building. I would say these 


76 Advanced Features 


Enmeclude: Power increased 24% 
—Above 70 miles an hour top speed 
60 miles an hour all day—Four hy- 
draulic shock dbsorbers—New type 
double action four-wheel brakes— 
fine bodies — Easier steering 
—Greater economy. 


Large, 


The President's Day 


at the Executive Offices 
February 14, 1929. 


10:30 a. m.—Senator Smith (Dem.), of 
South Carolina, called to discuss a per- 
sonal matter with the President. 

11:30 a, m.—The chairman of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Ernest 
I. Lewis, called to pay his respects to the 
President. 

11:45 a. m.—David Smiley, general 
manager of the North American News- 
paper Alliance, and Newbold Noyes, of 
the Washington Evening Star, called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

12 m.—The American Minister to Uru- 
guay, U. Grant Smith, called to pay his 
respects to the President. 

12:15 p. m.—The British Ambassador, 
Sir Esme Howard, called to present to 
the President Rev. George H. McNeal, 
the President the Rev. George H. McNeal, 
pastor of the chapel established in Lon- 
don by John Wesley. 

Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence. 





activities have gravitated to this Gov- 
ernment building. The reason is that the 
Federai Courts have been enabled to 
handle the processes of naturalization. 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 2.] 


“On the Map” 


IF we indicated by dots on the 
map of the world the homes of 
all who have registered here... 
a dot for practically every prom- 
inent city in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere ...a dot for practically 
every city and town in the 
United States. The comforts, 
conveniences, hospitality, gen- 
uine interest in a guest’s wel- 
fare that have attracted and con- 
tinue to attract people from all 
over the world put the Waldorf- 
Astoria “On the Map” as “the 
world’s home away from 
home.” 


Under the same 
general management 


The Willard 


Washington 
The Bellevue-Stratford 


Philade!phia 


Reservations may be made at any 
one for either of the other two. 


The 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Fifth Avenue, 33rd and 34th Streets 
New York 


Boomer-Du Pont Properties Corporation 


‘Twice now. .#77 30 days.. 
production has had 
to be increased 


How 


In its tens of thousands 


has had to be increased 


is conclusive proof that it trul 
that wins. Twice now—in 30 days—production 


uickly motordom recognizes outstand- 
ing value! In the case of Essex the Challenger 
its acceptance is the talk everywhere. 


of demonstrations there 
is a challenger 


Every day in more than five thousand Essex 
salesrooms motorists are appraising its looks. 


On the road they are revealin 


and hill climbing. Its 


it in getaway 


better.t 70 miles an 


hour is proved over and over again by thou- 


sands of cars. And that such 


ormance will 


endure is proved by any number of demonstra- 
tions of 60 miles an hour all day long. 


These are but a few of the 76 advantages you 
will find in Essex the Challenger. Go inspect 


the others and do wh 


at a million Super-Six 


owners have been invited to do. Pit it against 
anything motordom has to offer. 


Hear the radio program of the ‘‘Hudson- 
Essex Challengers’* every Friday evening, 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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Regulation 


National Broadcasting Company Said 


To Require 


~~ 


Has Faith of Public, 
Mr. Aylesworth Says 


Policies of Fairness Not Over: 
stepped, House Com- 
mittee Is Told. 


Publication of excerpts from steno- 
graphic testimony of M. H._ Ayles- 
worth, president of ythe National 
preadcasting Neuere on January 
24 before the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
which had under consideration the 
White bill to extend the life of the 
Federal Radio Commission, was be- 
gun in the issue of February 14. 

Mr. Aylesworth explained the pur- 
poses and functions of his company. 
During the course of the hearing he 
offered the facilitres of the National 
Broadcasting Company to broadcast 
debates on important issues in Con- 
gress. Excerpts from stenographic 
transcript follow: 

It will be uncensored; we do not care 
what you say, except that you have a 
committee that will control the time and 
be sure that it is fair to both sides and 
that both sides are heard. 

I offer that time to you without any 
charge, of course. It is part of the 
editorial or news service of the National 
Broadcasting Company, and I hope you 
will take advantage of it. I think it is 
very important. It ought to be going 
on at least once or twice or three times 
a week as part of our regular service, | 
for people will listen to brief and inter- 
esting talks on the radio. 

Now, let me say this: I presume you 
know that the National Broadcasting 
Company would have found it very easy 
to have made several million dollars in a | 
few years; we could sell any kind of 
stock on the air, because people believe 
in us. But we have certain principles to 
which we adhere strictly. Never do we 
permit a phonograph record to be played 
in the place of a great orchestra, un- 
less we announce that it is a phonograph 
record. Never have we permitted some- 
one to read the speech of somebody else, | 
or have deceived the public with a dif- 
ferent voice than the voice advertised, 


Adher 


an hour and a half of that, making a 
total of 3% hours of the entire day, on 
an ‘average, for our stations in chain 
broadcasting out of the 15 hours. We pay 
the telephone company for the service 
16 hours a day, and the reason for that 
is the fact that these lines are set aside 
for us and are not used for any other 
purpose. 

The duplication of programs has been 
|a problem that has bothered us consid- 
erably. I want to tell you how the com- 
plaint originated. When I speak of 
duplication of programs, I mean this: 
Let us assume that Walter Damrosch 


stations, in all parts of the country. It 
is possible for some people to hear that 
orchestra playing over three or four sta- 
tions, according to the location of the 
listeners; it is possible; it has been done. 
It does not mean that they are hearing 
the same music, for the music is chang- 


that to you, from the standpoint not so 


duplication of service to the people. 
In the first place, let us say 
Smith lives off in the country, 


tions on her radio set than the man or 
woman who lives in the city, blocked by 
obstructions, electricity, machinery, and 


ence 


and his orchestra are playing over 25) 


ing, but they are hearing the same pro- | 
gram, and may I undertake to explain) 


much of duplication of programs, but | 


Mrs. | 
away | 
|from the congestion of the cities, and | 
| consequently, is able to obtain more sta- 


> 


Facilities Offered 


To Present Both Sides 
Of Questions. 


the pages on which the story or article 


you are reading is continued. 
Mr. Gifford. 
| proper proportion of news? 
Mr. Aylesworth. 
that. 


cial announcement on all programs. 





ment before the Senate Committee, 
} think it is wonderful. 
| thing, do you not, 
statement? 

Mr. Aylesworth. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gifford. And the three 


| simply to sell their product. 
you said that before the Senate Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Aylesworth. Yes, sir. 
| the competing companies also use the 
| radio for their own sales. 


| Discusses Reasons 


to Principles 


For Use of Congress 


Arrangements Would Be Made | 


Do you furnish us the 


I had a figure on 
I think it is less than 1 per cent 
of our time that is taken with commer- 


Mr. Gifford. Having read your state- 
I) 
You lose some- 
according to that 


com- 
panies that own your company do this 
I think 


And all} 


| point of remoteness, because of the lack 


buildings. |For Powerful Stations 

I will draw a rough sketch to illus-| Mr. Aylesworth. Now, may I turn to} 
trate this. Over here is Cincinnati, on} the New Jersey situation just for a 
her left, and in the center of this dia-| minute? I want to make a point, not at 


|gram that I am drawing is Detroit, and) issue with you (referring to Mr. Lehl- 


over here on the other side is Cleveland; | bach) because I understand your point! 
and out in the country, away from the and agree with you, but I want to leave 


|city, Mrs. Smith listens to these three| this thought with the Committee, if I} 


stations, which she can get from her 


may. 
| : Of course, a great many of the people | 
of congestion. She listens to Cleveland; | living in New Jersey are in business in| 
she listens to Detroit; and she listens to| New York and a great many of the 


Cincinnati. It is quite possible that 
during one of these hours during the 
week that I have mentioned here, of an 
average of 3%, she might hear Mr. 
Damrosch, if she were listening in, on 
any of the three stations. 

But Mrs. Smith never worried about 
it until this proposition arose: In the 
early days of broadcasting there were 
what are known as some of the smaller 
broadcasting stations 
States that were seliing their wares di- 





and never have we sent out a mechani- 
cal reproduction of Mr. Damrosch’s 
voice or of a great orchestra; it is the 
original, playing for the people. 

Now, that is mentioned-to show that | 
we have to be very careful, having the | 
confidence of the public, not to over- | 
step our policies of fairness. For in- 
stance, we had a certain program—and 
I want to speak to you about the origin 
of sponsorship. Halsey Stuart & Com- 
pany is a great banking house, and it 
sells only bonds. It had occurred to me 
and to others with whom I had discussed 
the matter, that most people were un- 
familiar with investments, that the 
“sucker list” was an ever-growing one, 
that people would not read about invest- 
merts or accept advice against specula- 
ti»r, and that here was an opportunity, 
without trying to sell any stocks or 
bonds, to have a program which would 
show the women of the house and the 
men of the house something about invest- 
ments, without mentioning any particu- 
lar stock or any bond. - 

Then there is insurance. The average 
man never disccusses insurance with his 
wife. It is a question hardly ever dis- 
cussed, and husband and wife seldom 
discuss investments. Ninety men of a 
hundred that you meet in the street do| 
not know a common stock from a bond, 
and the only way I, or those with whom 
I talked, saw to change the situation was 
not in better business bureaus at all— 
they are negative; they are out after 
this fellow or that fellow—or through 
blue sky laws, which also are negative, 
but to teach the people with enough en- 


tertainment to hold their attention, and | 
a sufficiently interesting talk ‘to catch | 


the mind of the listener with this, ear- 
appeal instrument that we have, some- 
thing about sound investing. 


Public Showed Interest 
In Talks on Investments 


So we organized a program of music | 


and we created a character, called the 


{rectly to the people. 
| tion to them; if the people want to hear 


jnot misunderstand D 
| broadcasting and entertainment 


them they are ce-tainly entitled to be 


| heard. 


Would Like to Prevent 


| Duplication if Possible 


I have no objection at all; please do 
me; but as more 
came 
on, and as greater programs came to 


those territories, there was less audience | 


and less buying from the small stations 


by the listening public, for they were} 


listening to other places. 

At 11 o’clock at the jatest, our system 
closes in in the East, and for five 
months of the year, in daylight saving 
time, it is only 9 o’clock in the Middle 
West when we close down, so that many 
people are still listening. And so one 
of the broadcasters—and they are all 
our friends; I have not anything per- 
sonal against them at all, but I must 
make this point clear—one of the broad- 


|casters would say, “Folks, before you 


hear mother play the accordion or the 
piano tonight, I want you to try an ex- 
periment.” We were not: on the air, and 
people were still listening, and I do not 
say that all the people listen to us, 
either, but a good many do. They 
would say “We wan? you to try an ex- 
periment tonight; turn the dial of your 
set and see if you can find the same 
program operating on a number of sta- 
tions.” 

So the next night they went back to 
the job,and they said, “Well, I suppose 
you tried it; is it not a terrible thing?” 

And Mrs. Smith thought a minute, 
and she said, “I wonder if it is not, for 
if I had not heard all three I would cer- 


|tainly hear different programs just as 
| good on the other stations.” 


She would not, for the chain would 
| not have been on, and she is hearing the 
other stations but with the best pro- 
grams that they can produce. 

How different is the system of radio 
|from the rural free delivery, where the 





“Old Counsellor.” Frankly, I will tell 
you that he was an actor and we chose 
him because of his voice and not because 
of his banking intelligence. We prepared 
his copy so people would listen to it, 
and Halsey Stuart, when they heard of 
it, said that it was a wonderful thing. 
They did not know whether they would 
get a nickel out of it, they said, but they 
would sponsor it and we must make the 
program. 

We did, and people listened to it. 
Thousands and thousands of people 
wrote in, not asking what kind of stock 
they should buy, because we cannot an- 


farm-owner expects perhaps one or two 
| deliveries a day, whereas in the city we 
|get many more. Here is a surplusage of 
|radio in the country, for the people in 
| Cleveland could not hear the station in 
|Detroit with this same program, and 
the people in Detroit could not hear the 
station in Cleveland with the same pro- 
gram! Poor Mrs. Smith, in her ignor- 
jance of this problem, might say, “I on 
want to hear Damrosch on one station, 
and that is Cleveland,” and Detroit and 
| Cincinnati would lose the Damrosch pro- 
gram. Millicns would lose the program. 
Have I made that clear? 


in some of the} 


I have no objec-} 


ly | 


people in New Jersey look to New York | 
|for their entertainment, when they can} 
| afford to, and not to Trenton or to New- | 
jark, because New York has the great 
;music and the great talent, and they 
{cannot help that; nobody can. I want! 
| to say, and I think I can substantiate it, 
'and I wish you would investigate it for | 
yourself, that 25 per cent of the people 
of New Jeresy listen to WEAF, WJZ and 
WOR. Why? Why does Mr. Gouch want | 
to use WEAF? Because of its power? 
No. But. because we have built, with our | 
programs, the greatest audience that 
can be built, and he wanted to use that 
audience. He is right, and the reason the 
| people of New Jersey listen to these sta- | 
tions—and whether they are New York | 
stations, I do not care; it is all the same | 
thing, because New Jersey stations have 
better location for the studios here in| 
New York—the simple, plain fact is that 
with fine music, and great talent in New 
York, people who have enough intelli- | 
gence to enjoy the good things of -life, 
are going to listen to it. The people 
|; of New Jersey have intelligence and 
| they have it in other States, and I am 
|not making the point with you except 
|t6 bring it out as to every other State 
}in the Union. 

| Some may “want to know why high- 
powered stations are on networks. I 
think that was discussed here with some 
witnesses. First let me say, as to WEAF | 
and WJZ, two high-powered stations, 
{one located on Long Island, the other! 
transmitter located in New Jersey, and 
the studios of both located at 711 Fifth 
| Avenue, that when WJZ was built, in 
| days before I ever heard of radio, it was 
| built out in the country because it was 
the policy of the Government to build 
stations outside of the cities. In those 
days it was pioneering and the people 
|around it could not hear anything but} 
WJZ, but since then sensitive sets have 
improved and you can sit within three 
miles of a high-powered station and still 
| hear others. 

As to WEAF, we built that because) 
we were encouraged to leave the city, 
with a station which was on top of the 
telephone building before we owned it, 
and we built a 50-kilowatt station 20) 
miles out on the sand. 

WEAF only comes into New York 
|City at five kilowatts or less, because 
of the congestion of the buildings, the 
'machinery, the rock foundations, and so 
forth. I am not an engineer, and I am 


‘ 


|only telling you what the engineers tell} I know the school of thought in. the 


;me as to why it does not in 


| stronger. 


|Says WGY Reaches 
‘Great Rural Population 


WOR, a very good station of five kilo- 
watts, comes into New York in many 
{places much better than either WEAF 
or WJZ, with 50 and 30 kilowatts, re- 
spectively. Why? Because it is a new 
station, located at the mouth of the city, 
right on the outskirts. 

You mignt ask me—and with your 
permission I will ask my own question 
and answer it—why anybody would build 


come 


{what some of the Commission have 


|thorities are coming to that conclusion. 


|any great protest from me? 


| 





| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


was done right or wrong, eventually it 


Broadcasting Stations 


no further in distance except in rare 
instances, for it is not the distance that 


controls, from what I am told by engi- 
neers. We are just at the threshhold 
of these things; we do not know -what 
is going to happen to radio. Today we 
know that a cleared channel with a high- 
powered station prouaby gives a better 
service because there is no heterodyning 
vr interference, but it is not a national 
station. ¢ 
| I remember so well my discussions 
| with the people of Pittsburgh about 
| KDKA, who tried to convince me that 
a chain was not necessary. They used 
to send me letters from people all over 
the world saying that they had heard 
KDKA, but they only heard from it once. 
So KDKA coes not mean anything 
to the National Broadcasting Company 
except to reach Pittsburgh and the coun- 
try districts where it may come in, for 
it will fade right out after 150 miles 
as well as the smaller stations. I am 
not an engineer, but it would not sur- 
prise me at all if in five years or less 
two 50-kilowatt stations might operate 
on the same channel, one on the West 
Coast and one on the East Coast, but 
we cannot do it yet. 


Refers to Work 


Of Radio Commission 

It seems to me that when you deal 
with matters, gentlemen, that have to 
do with the devclopment of radio’ broad- 
casting and the technique of radio, that 
|many of them are matters of regulation, 
whether it be by a commission or by the 
Department of Commerce or _ both, 
rather than to make a law on the prop- 
osition that nobody knows whether it is 
right or wrong. 

Take the illustration of, the Davis 
Amendment; look at the different views 
on the construction of that amendment. 
I take an entirely different view from 


taken. It does not lock unreasonable to 
me, if it is properly administered. Per- 
haps that is a surprise to you, Judge 
Davis, but I am telling you what I think. 

Mr. Davis: No; I think all the au-} 

Mr. Aylesworth: You never heard 

Mr. Davis: No, sir. 

Mr. Aylesworth: Let me talk a min- 
ute about the Commission. I wonder 
why somebody did not ask me why I do 
not talk about the ‘Commission, for that 
is what we are considering, and I might 
ask myself that question and‘ answer it. 

First, let me say that all five membevs 
of the Federal Radio Commission are 
honest, in my opinion. These gentlemen 
have had a most difficult problem and 
they have done the best they could to 
solve it. 

Please do not understand by that that 
I am satisfied with what they have 
done, for I am not. I think the new al- 
location was made without any regard 
to the development of what had already 
taken place in network broadcasting; 
and the best evidence of that is that 
WHO, a pioneer station in Iowa. is only 
on half time today, and so is WOC, at 
Davenport, one of the oldest stations, 
having given service long before we 
formed our company, WSAI, in Cincin- 
nati, is closed, although many network 
programs came over that station to the 
people of Indiana, Kentucky and Ohio. 
Down in Dallas we have confusion where 
four stations have had to divide wave 
lengths on half time. 

WEAF and WJZ had their wave 
lengths changed so that overnight we 
had to seek a new audience for both 
stations, but we never went into the/ 
newspapers with it, nor did we make any | 
complaint or announce that on the air. 
We took our medicine, and it is because 
I believe in regulation, and whether this 





will be right. 

We lost a great audience in the change 
of those stations, but I am trying to be 
fair about the Commission. I know them 
all, and they are all friends, but I do not 
agree with many things they have done. 
I know they have hurt the National 
Broadcasting Company’s associated sta- 
tions, and have hurt our service, but I 
believe it will work out; it is bound to 
work out, because the people are going 
to get what they want, regardless of any 
of us, and all it takes is time, coopera- 
tion, study. If you get all these interests 
working on it in a friendly way, it will 
work out for the best interests of the 
listening public. 


Believes Radio Law 


Was Compromise 
Now, I know something of the radio 
law; I know it was a compromise law 


House was that the Department of Com- | 
merce should handle radio, and in the 
Senate it was that there should be a com- 
mission, and I know that the compromise 
was simply a law which gave an active 
commission the power to do the things 
which the Senate thought they had to do, 
and that this Commission afterwards 
should be an appellate commission where 
any strife or troubles could go, from the 
Department of Commerce with the Com- 
missioners working on a per diem, part 
time, on those problems. 

Now, the terms of the members of the 
Commission expire February 23, and if 





ja public utility. 


swer that, but they thanked the “Old Now, we do not want any more du- 
Counsellor,” and 5,000 people wrote last | plication than possible. We do not like 
week asking for copies of his talk, and| it. We would like to discontinue it 
they came from various walks of life, wherever we can, but when you are sell- 


from manicures and barbers to bankers. |ing a program, gentlemen, to the Seiber- | 


It is an interesting development, and | ling Tire Company, with dealers all over 
that was a program that could be spon-|the United States, and where you en- 
sored and paid for, otherwise we would | gage all of the dealers selling Seiberling 


have paid for it. But, on the other hand,| tires to bear their part of the burden, 


we would not want anybody to sponsor | of the expense of the music for the bene- 


; | the life of this Commission as an active 
|a station like WGY, a 50-kilowait sta-| Commission 1s not extended for another 
tion, at Schenectady. I do not know! year they become an appellate Commis- 
unless it was that the General Electric} gion on ‘the 24th, and on the 16th of 
Company wanted to carry on its experl-| March, I take it, that if the law goes | 
ments at the factories of the company,| into effect, they really become the appel- | 
for the talent is not there and the pop-| late Commission, and the Departmert 
ulation is not there, although they are | does the routine work and engineering. 
reaching a great rural population. Now, if I were asked, “Do you think, if 

And so I say to you, gentlemen, that,/ the Commission is worth anything, the 





a talk by Dr. Cadman. We contribute 
facilities for the Dr. Caudtan service. 

Now, at the risk of repeating, and I 
will try not to repeat, let me state that 
the stations that are affiliated with the 
National Broadcasting Company—and I 
should like to leave a list of these sta- 
tions for the record, if you please— 

The Chairman. Without objection, the 
list will be included in the record. 

Mr. Aylesworth. I should like also to 
leave with this Committee the rate card 
of our company, and it is an open rate 
card. 

The Chairman. 
rate card will also. be included 
record. 

Mr, Aylesworth. I have here copies 
of maps of our system. 

The Chairman. Without objection, 
this map will be included in the record 
also. 


Network Broadcasting 
And Program Duplication 


Mr. Aylesworth, Over the network of 
all our associated stations we broadcast, 
gs an average for the whole year over all 
our stations, an hour and three-quarters 
a day and night of commercial broadcast- 
ing, sponsored broadcasting, and an hour 
and a half of what we call sustaining 
broadcasting, such as election returns, 
the landing of Lindbergh, the endurance 
test of the flyers, a football game, things 


Without objection, the 
in the 


of that sort, or Dr. Cadman’s progress, | advertising except that you see it on|than the smaller station, and it will Bo | 


|so far as the National { 
Company is concerned, we desire to 


|S. of the Seiberling Rubber Company: 
serve within a radius of 100 miles 


Suppose that the Seiberling dealers in 
|Cleveland and Detroit cannot hear their 
own program, nor can their people hear | 
it—do you think that they are going to 
pay for the program in Cincinati which | 
|they can’t hear? No! Not only will 
they not pay for it, but they will say | 
jit is an unfair selling proposition, be- | 
|eause it is of advantage to the Cincinnati 
dealer. 


city. 


* 


a smaller station would not reach. 
The high-powered _ station 
service than 


with satisfactory 


Commercial Programs 
And Advertising 


Very few people know that you get 
the New York Times or the Dallas News | 
for three cents because of the advertis- | tion of the city as compared with the 
ing. Few people know that. That is| scattered population of the country 
the way you get radio broadcasting. It | We must not be confused in connec 
is the same proposition, As to these | with this difference. For instance, if 
short, crisp announcements, wherever|T am watering a lawn and want to 
we find they are treading over the line,| drench it thoroughJy over a certain 
we stop it. It must be institutional and | yadius, I will take a sprayer and force 
interesting. It takes a little effort to|as much water through the type of 
do it sometimes; but ordinarily the cli-| sprayer I buy as I can to 
ent is willing bacause his own phone is | thoroughly this radius, but I would not 
ringing pretty heavily a.:ter too much| water this lawn with a hose with so 
talk about his product. much power in it that it ran out over 

It is principally information and en-|the lawn and watered the street. 
tertainment that we furnish for the cli- Please do not confuse the two, for, as 
ents, and it is exactly like advertising |I understand it, in my nontechnical way, 
in the newspaper or the masazine,| the high-powered station will give a bet- 
| where you get ycur fiction and your|ter service in this particular radius. 


tion, but it no doubt will give a more 
saturated service within that radius than 
the 5 or 10 kilowatt station, particu- 


| 


will not} handle the routine, 
reach, if you please, a greater distance| men to give you the answer. 


} 


| 


| news and yeu are not bethered about the | reach more people with a better signal | 


Broadcasting | life of the Commission should be ex- 


tended for another year? 
Commission continue as 


Or should the 
an appellate 


| through that station that takes our serv-| Commission on March 16 and the De- 
ice, whether it be in the country or in the| partment handle the routine work?” my 
city, I mean the small city or the big | answer would be, ask the members of the 
We do know that the high-powered | Commission. 

tations, 10 kilowatts, 15, 20 or 50, reach | know whether their work is completed as 
{ great many people in the country that | an active Commission, so that they can 


They are honest men. They 


handle the appeals and thet Department 
They are the best 
I trust 


the| them, and I believe they will tell you 
smaller one, the five or 10-kilowatt sta-| the true answer. They may have different 


reasons, but they will be honest, and, in 
so far as the National Broadcasting 
Company is concerned, we can get along 


larly taking into consideration conges- | either way. 


Questioned on Demand 


tion | For Sponsored Programs — 
Does that complete | 


The Chairman. 
your statement? 

Mr. Aylesworth, Yes. 

The Chairman. Mr. Lehlbach? 

Mr. Lehlbach. Just a few questions. 


drench | Do you have more applications for spon- 
sored programs than you can take care | 


of? 


Mr. Aylesworth. Up to this time, we 


have been able to take care of applica- | 


tions for sponsored programs over some 
of the stations we serve, and over some 


programs over your chain—been con- 
stantly increasing? 
Mr. Aylesworth. Yes, sir. 
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Advertising Policy 


papers en red 
them and take the privilege of rejecting 
or accepting such advertisements in the 


Mr. Lehlbach. Do you anticipate that| best interests of the people, as they 


the time will come shortly when you 
must necessarily choose from these ap- 
plications because you cannot accommo- 
date all of them 

Mr. Aylesworth. I am glad you men- 
tioned that, because that is a chance for 
the improvement of the programs. 

Mr. Lehlbach. Just how would the 
proposition that you were maintaining 
and operating a public utility and all 
must have access to it who had the price 
work out? Would that mean a cutting 
down of the programs of companies that 
already have contracts, or how would 
you, when your 
limited, take care of the excess if all had 
the right to your services as_ broad- 
casters, such as the public has in the 
services of a public utility? 


Impossible to Care 
For All Applications 


Mr. Aylesworth. The only difference, 
sir, is the difference between the Satur- 
day Evening Post and the Chicago Tri- 
bune and the broadcasters. The maga- 
zines or newspapers can extend their 
pages for all the advertising they want 


to take, but we cannot extend the hours! 


of the day. 

Mr. Lehlbach. Have you anticipated, 
if you were made a public utility, how 
you are going to adjust the physical 
limitations to the public right? 

Mr. Aylesworth. Do you mean that, if 
you hold that a radio station is a pub- 
lic utility, it must take all the appli- 
cations? 

Mr. Lehlbach. Suppose that, either by 
construction or by judicial decision or 
by legislation, you should be declared 
How would you pro- 
ceed, in view of the physical limitations, 
to take care of the applications for the 
use of this public utility? 

Mr. Aylesworth. I can only say now 
that the Columbia Broadcasting Com- 
pany, which is our chief competitor and 
a real one, and a good one, has lots of 
time to sell and is selling it, and the 
saturation point has not been reached. 

Mr. Lehlbach. Assuming that you are 
a public utility and that rates are regu- 
lated and you have applications for 
twice the amount of time that is avail- 
able. for sponsored broadcasting, how 
would you undertake to choose between 
thenf? 

Mr. Aylesworth. If that undesirable 
condition existed, it might mean one toot 
of a horn for General Motors and one 
note from another instrument for some- 
body else, and I hope that condition 
won’t exist, for if you took care of every- 
body under those conditions radio broad- 
casting would break down and the pub- 
lic would get nothing. 

Mr. Lehlbach. At present you are not 
a public utility akd you have_the same 
right to accept or reject material for 
broadcasting as a newspaper has mate- 
rial for printing? 

Mr. Aylesworth. That is right, except 
that we are a public utility in so far as 
the use of the channels of the air is con- 
ont. because we are regulated as to 

at. 

Mr. Lehlbach. You are regulated as a 
public utility, but the impartial and uni- 
versal service that a public utility gives 
has not been impressed upon you as yet. 

Mr. Aylesworth. No, sir. We are 
about in the same position as Mr. Mc- 
Cormick, Mr. Herbert Swope, Mr. 
George Lorimer and others. 

Mr. Lehlbach. Many of the best news- 


‘ 


Back of tiis monogram are the 
accumulated experience and skill 
of the world’s largest organization 
engaged in the manufacture of 
electrical materials and appliances. 
Always and everywhere it is a safe 
guide to electrical quality and 
dependability. 





of the stations not all. 
Mr. Lehlbach. Tias your clientele, as 
far as advertisements are concerned— 


and I mean those who desire to sponsor 


accommodations are |} 





see it, and they will reject those which 
they think are” tainted with fraudulent 
statements or which attempt to sell a 
commodity which it is against public 


policy to offer indiscriminately for sale? | 


Mr. Aylesworth. That is right. 


Mr. Lehlbach. 
years ago they used to run a department 
called the “Advisor” in the Tribune, and 
now you have an advisory council that 


aid you in the determination of questions ! s 
; cal counsel and assists us with that. 


of policy? 
Mr. Aylesworth. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Lehlbach. Now, you mentioned 


a subcommittee dealing with the selling} 
of programs or the considerationof pro-j; 


grams dealing with religious matters? 

Mr. Aylesworth. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lehlbach. And they have adopted 
the policy, and it is the policy, conse- 
quently, of your company, of avoiding 
controversies as between denominations? 


scan advertisements offered to| 


I remember that some} 


| such, and 





Mr. Aylesworth. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Lehlbach. And you, in pursuance | 
of that policy, feel perfectly free to, and j 
do in fact, reject religious 
tendered even if they are offered to be 
paid for that are sponsored by one de- 
nemination, attacking the methods and 
the practices and the personnel of the 
clergy of another denomination? | 


Mr. Aylesworth. We could, but we 
never have had to. ; 

Mr. Lehlbach. Such programs have 
never been offered because it is known 
that that is the policy? 

Mr. Aylesworth. They have been left 
in the religious committee that is han- 
dling the denominations. 

Mr. Lehlbach. And programs of other 
kinds are dealt with by other subcom- 
mittees of this advisory council, the 
membership of which you have read to 
us? 

Mr. Aylesworth. Except as to enter- 
tainment. _Mr. Damrosch is our musi- 


Mr. Lehlbach. Now, do you feel that 
if a religious program or a religious lec- 
turer or sermon, and so forth, is ten- 
dered which you know contains an at- 
tack upon organized Christianity as 
its clergy, ministers, -where 
you thought you would be subject to 
criticism for refusing it— 

Mr. Aylesworth (interposing). We- 
may be subject to criticism, Congress- 
man, but I can only rule to the best of 
my humble ability on it, and I did tem- 
porarily in this case, after one oppor- 
tunity to be heard, and “here was always 


programs | the appeal to our public advisory coun- 


cil, by whose opinions I will be guided. 
Mr. Lehlbach. If you deem that the 
broadcasting of certain material would 


[Continued on Page 12, Column. 1.] 


ACCURACY! 


+++ @ synonym for 
RADIOGRAMS 


Radiograms take first place for accuracy! 
Going -direct to nearly all points on the 
globe . .. without relay . . . Radiograms 
cut out the costly errors. This greater 
efficiency means greater speed, too. 


Direct your vital messages 


"Via RCA 


Fie Radiograms to Europe, Africa, Asia, Central 
and South America at any RCA or Postal Telegraph 
office; to Japan and the Far East at any RCA or 
Western Union office; or phone for an RCA messenger. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


HE chief operating require- 

ment of the General Elec- 
tric Company, and of the 
electrical industry in general 
is not horsepower, but brain 
power. 


This requirement must be con- 
tinuously anticipated. The 
leaders of the future must not 
only be born, but made, Ac- 
cordingly, the General Electric 
Company maintains at Schenec- 
tady and elsewhere a post-grad- 
uate college of electrical science 
which has achieved a unique 


position in the engineering 
world, 


The faculty includes inventors 
and engineers of international 
distinction and authority. The 
students—more than 400 of 
them are enrolled every year— 
are the picked graduates of the 
best-known American and 
foreign technical schools and 
universities. The graduates pro- 
vide not only this Company but 
the electrical industry in general 
with many of its most valuable 
leaders. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Cold Storage 


Corrosion Described | Increase in Tariff Rates on Lithographs 


As Serious Problem 
In Power Industry 


Specialist Says Practically 
No Water Found in Na- 
ture Is Suitable 
For Boilers. 


Practically no water, as it exists in na- 
ture, is entirely suitable for use as a 
boiler water without some preliminary 
chemical treatment, it was stated by K. 
H. Logan of the Bureau of Standards, 
in addressing the Midwest Power Engi- 
neering Conference at its meeting in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Logan discussed various aspects 
of the corrosion problem as applied to 
electrical power plants, the Department 
of Commerce stated February 13 in its 
summary of Mr. Logan’s speech. The 
summary follows in full text: 


Described as Grave Problem. 

The generation and use of electricity 
do not immediately suggest corrosion, 
said the Commerce Department expert. 
However, as in a great many other in- 
dustries, corrosion is a very grave. prob- 
lem in the generating of electric power 
especially in those plants which depend 
‘upon the use of steam. 

Inside the power plant, most of the 
corrosion troubles are associated with 
the character of the water used for gen- 
erating steam. There is practically no 
water, as it exists in nature, which is 
entirely suitable for use as boiler wa- 
ter without some sort of preliminary 
chemical treatment. The modern steam 
boiler is not merely an evaporator for the 
productio nof steam but in reality func- 
tions as an autoclave, making possible 
the concentration of impurities con- 
tained in the water and also chemical 
reactions involving these impurities 
which would not be possible under or- 
dinary conditions. 

Scale And Acid Formed. 

The familiar fact of the formation of 
a stone-like scale in tea kettles after 
being used for a time is illustrative of 
one kind of difficulty which occurs in 
steam boiler practice on account of dis- 
solved impurities in the water as it 
occurs in nature. In addition to impuri- 
ties causing scaling, other impurities 
which may have a pronounced corrosive 
effect on the steel occur. As a result 
of chemical reactions occurring within 
the boiler, acids may actually be formed 
inside the boiler or accessory units. 

The present tendency toward higher 
pressures and temperatures is very fa- 
vorable to such reactions and consequent 
corrosion. It is very essential therefore 
that the water be @ven a preliminary 
chemical treatment, So as to remove as 
completely as possible these injurious 
impurities before it is used and to main- 
tain a slightly alkaline reaction, rather 
than acid, within the boiler water. 

Another type of impurities which have 
an important influence on corrosion is 
the dissolved gas-oxygen and carbon di- 
oxide. Deaerators for the initial re- 
moval of air from boiler water are now 
common in all large boiler plants. In 
the modern boiler room the control of 
the oxygen content in the water through- 
out the various units is one of the best 
means of control of corrosion within the 
system. 

Effect of Local Conditions. 

There is-no simple way of rendering 
a boiler resistant to corrosion by choos- 
ing the steel which enters into its con- 
struction. At present, the use of corro- 
sion-resistant steels of the “stainless” 
type is not practicable for many réa- 
sons. Steel of the type used in boiler 
construction and which under most con- 
ditions is quite suitable may, unknow- 
ingly, be rendered practically worthless 
by “brutal” treatment such as excessive 
local cold working from punching, ex- 
panding, and the like. 

Failures of boiler tubes resulting from 
perforation by localized corrosive attack 
within a few weeks after installation 
have been studied by the Bureau of 
Standards, and were cited as illustrat- 
ing the damage which may be done to 
steel unknowingly. Another type of 
corrosive attack, the so-called “embrit- 
tlement” of boiler plate, as the result 
of which the steel plate develops cracks 
“spontaneously” in service, is closely re- 
lated to this matter of excessive local 
straining of the steel. 

“Embrittled” boiler plate is not es- 
sentially brittle but appears so only be- 
cause it has been corroded in a peculiar 
way, that is, it has been corroded 
(probably by caustic soda resulting from 
chemieal reactions within the boiler) 
while under a relatively high stress. The 
internal stresses resulting from exces- 
sive cold working operations may play an 
important part in corrosion of this kind 
by helping to build up the high stressed 
condition which is necessary for such an 
attack to occur. 

Weakening of Copper. 

The distribution of power is also at- 
tended by corrosion problems. Smoke 
and gasses emitted by steam engines and 
industrial plants attack copper trans- 
mission wires. Serious weakening and 
even breakage of these wires occasion- 
ally result, though: under many condi- 
tions the oxide film which forms on the 
surface of the conductors retards or pre- 
vents further deterioration. Aluminum 
forms a surface film which usually af- 
fords considerable protection, although 
cases of embrittlement of aluminum con- 
ductors exposed near the sea coast have 
been reported. 

Steel transmission towers are often 
galvanized and this protection is satis- 
factory for the usual atmospheric con- 
ditions, However, alkalis found in the 
western soils corrode both zinc and steel 
rapidly, and the metal of transmission 
towers in arid regions should therefore 
be kept out of contact with the soil. 

Corrosien Of Lead. 

_ Lead sheathed underground transmis- 
sion lines are subject to stray current 
electrolysis and to chemical attack by 
soil waters. While lead is more resist- 
ant to soil action than steel the Bureau 
of Standards soil corrosion tests show 
that occasionally severe corrosion of 
lead occurs. Lead containing a_ small 
percentage of antimony seems to. be 
more susceptible to soil action than 
chemical lead. 

Electrolysis rapidly destroys lead 
sheathed cables. The usual means of 
preventing this is to connect them to 
the negative bus of the street railway 
power house. This causes current to 
flow toward the cable sheath and elimi- 
nate electrolysis, but if the soil contains 
alkali or salt, alkali is collected at the 
sheaths and chemical corrosion results. 

While it is pooumse to injure rein- 
forced concrete by electrolysis, examples 
of such injury are rare. 


} 


mending that the present duty of 35 
cents a pound be increased. 

Alfred Duhrssen, for the Decal Prod- 
ucts Company, East Liverpool, Ohio, op- 
posed increase of duty on decalcomania 
products used in the ceramic industry. 
He declared that large quantities of the 
American products are sold for less than 
imported ones and that artistic equa- 
tions call for the bringing in of much 
of the products. Domestic production 
is growing and is prosperous, he de- 
clared. 


Higher Rates Are Sought 


For Photographic Supplies 


Horace W. Davis, Binghamton, N. Y., 
speaking for producers of photographic 
supplies, asked that photographic pa- 
pers be given new classification and 
subjected to only ad valorem instead of 
compound duties as at present. He said 
that this had been agreed on by the in- 
dustry. 

“When did it agree on it?” Represent- 
ative Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., 
asked. 

“At 1:30 this morning,” the witness 
replied. 

Asked about production of one variety 
of domestic raw paper by a single do- 
mestic manufacturer and if this did not 
constitute a monopoly, the witness said 
his object was to “sustain harmony in 
the industry.” The proposed ad valorem 
rate on raw papers, he said, is 20 per 
|ecent as at present, the essence of the 
recommendation being elimination of a 
specific duty of 3 cents a pound. He said 
that higher rates on finished papers 
were asked. In answer to a question, 
the witness stated that the Eastman 
Kodak Company joined in the general 
appeal and he said that the Eastman 
company is the only one producing the 
raw papers in this country and does not 
sell them to other producers of finished 
materials. About 30 per cent of the en- 
tire supply of sensitized paper is pro- 
duced by the five independent producers 
joining in the brief, the witness said. 

Maurice Saunders, New York City, 
spoke for the Lithographers National As- 
sociation and filed a brief. He submitted 
samples of a type of _ transferencies 
which have been coming in, he said, in 
quantities that have reduced domestic 
production, and asked that an investiga- 
tion be made as to duties. The witness 
asked that the definition of lithographs 
be changed so as to comprehend offset 
imprints on heavy papers. The use of 
one pees is expanding in Germany, he 
said. 

George R. Meyercard, Chicago, IIl., for 
the Meyercard Company and other manu- 
facturers of decalcomania products, 
stated that about 60 per cent of decal- 
comanias are imported.. The witness 
said that domestic manufacturers could 
not afford to employ designers equal to 
those abroad. He thought that*the over- 
coming of this would be helpful by 
higher duties. 


Council of Importers 


Asks Reduced Rates 

Ernest Child, New York City, spoke for 
the papers group of the National Council 
of Importers and Traders. Exportations 
of paper products amount to about 
$30,000,000 and importations of other 
than newsprint to about $12,000,000, he 
declared. Importations of book paper 
comprise mostly high-grade specialties 
not produced in this country, he said. 
He thought the duty could be‘ reduced 
and still afford domestic producers ade- 
quate protection, 

Importations of wrapping paper, not 
including craft, he stated, have been de- 
clining, with craft production increasing. 

European prices of writing and bond 
papers are higher as a rule, he said, 
|than the prices of domestic products. 
He recommended a reduction of the 
duty. 

He also recommended a reduction of 
duty on hand-made paper and reclassi- 
fication of tissue papers. He asked also 
for a changed definition of newsprint. 

Daniel’ S. Brassil, New York City, 
spoke for the Employing Bookbinders 
Association of America, representing, he 
said, about two-thirds of the firms en- 
gaged in the industry. 

“Books should not be regarded as a 
commodity,” he said. He told of’ pub- 
lishers bringing in books of foreign 
print for the purpose of trying out do- 
mestic demand, and, if good, then meet- 
ing it with American prints. This, he 
said, the bookbinders want to encour- 
age. Sometimes, he stated, the demand 
will not await American publication and 
booksellers import directly from abroad. 

In these instances he thought a higher 
duty than that applicable to publishérs’ 
importations should be applied. 

He asked that the words “sheets .or 
printed pages of books bound wholly or 
in part of leather,” be eliminated from 
paragraph 1310, saying they are mean- 
ingless. He thought that the reference 
in the law to children’s books should be 
eliminated so that no special duty on 
children’s books would apply. 


Increase Advocated 


On Leather Binders 

He asked that the duty on extra bind- 
ers of leather be increased from 30 to 
50 per cent ad valorem. Facilities 
abroad permit production of prayer books 
much cheaper than in the Uited States 
and equalization of costs would call for 
a duty of 75 to 100 per cent, said the 
witness, who added that he was 
“ashamed to ask for any such duty.” He 
explained that the prayer books brought 
in in quantity are old ones, while many 
of later authorship are produced in this 
country. The duty, he said, is 15 per 
cent, increased to 25 per cent on chil- 
dren’s prayer books 

Robert E. Goldsby, New York city, 
spoke for the National Association of 
Book Publishers. The industry is unique, 
he said, in that it has never appealed 
to Congress for tariff protection. Books 
canbe published as cheaply in this coun- 
try as abroad despite higher wages, he 
said. The witness stated that the pub- 
lishers would like to have eliminated the 
provision of law requiring domestic 
manufacture as a precedent for copy- 
right. 

The publishers do not feel. he said, 
that they need any tariff protection or 
that it is desirable on account of others 
interested in the matter. They would 
accept present rates if imposed but were 
insistent that there be no increase, and 
they would be pleased if the rates were 
reduced or eliminated, he stated. 

Mr. Goldsby said that methods of as- 

















And Sensitized Photographic Paper Asked 


Book Publishers at House Hearing Urge Elimination of 
Clause of Law Restricting Copyrights. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


sessing often cause too high a valuation 
on importations and he asked that the 
law provide that the actual price paid 
abroad be made the basis of assessment. 

“The publishers regard a tax on books 
as a tax on learning and don’t think that 
learning should be taxed,” said Mr. 
Goldsby. Many books come in, he said, 
in smaller volume than domestic publish- 
ers could afford to produce, and this 
would not be helped by higher duties. 

E. W. Meyers, New York, speaking for 
the. American Booksellers Association, 
said it is opposed to any increase of 
duties. He emphasized a recommenda- 
tion that actual prices to made the basis 
of assessing duties on book importa- 
tions. He said the number of books im- 
ported to meet a quick demand before 
they can be published in this country is 
small. 

Felix J. Beliar, Washington, D. C., 
asked on behalf of the International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders for “an ade- 
quate tariff on books” and endorsed 
statements made to the Committee Feb- 
ruary 13 by Matthew Woll. 


Mrs. Bertha Beckford, of Boston, asked | 


that antique books be permitted to come 
in duty-free, regardless of binding. She 
asked that the provision of Paragraph 
1528 imposing a duty on old books re- 
bound within the preceding 20 years be 
eliminated. 


Stationery Makers 
Ask for Relief 


At the hearing February 12, manu- 
facturers of fine stationery were repre- 
sented by E. N. White, of Holyoke, 
Mass., who said that there were about 
25 companies with an annual produc- 
tion of about $15,000,000 annually. He 
complained chiefly of importations of 
fancy stationery in handy boxes. Many 
of these come in, he said, for sale at 
prices under domestic production costs. 
Sales of the domestic manufacturers 
have been decreasing, he insisted. He es- 
timated that importations had an an- 
nual value of $1,000,000. He asked for 
a classification particularly connoting 
packages. 

D. C. Everest, of Rothschild, Wis., 
for maintenance of present rates on 
their products. 

N. H. Carpenter, of Cashacton, Wis., 
spoke for 19 mid-western manufacturers 


janent straw wrapping paper, producing 


about 360,000 tons valued at $18,000,000 
in 1928. The product has been dis- 
placed by wood pulp paper in the wrap- 
ping sphere but has found another 
large use as straw board for containers, 
he said. He complained of large impor- 
tations from Holland dutiable as board. 
He asked that the definition of paper 
be .012 of an inch so as to bring the 
competing importations under the straw 
paper duty, which he asked be main- 
tained as at present. 

The Wallpaper Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation was represented by Henry Burn, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who complained that 
wallpaper is defined in the law by a 
conference committee which handled the 
bill as “hanging paper.” Dimensions of 
rolls vary greatly in different countries, 
he said, and he asked that the duty be 
based on 386 square inches as the unit, 


Imported Wallpaper 
Said to Be Copied ~ 


Edward I. Dunn, New York City, 
speaking for importers, said that impor- 
tations amount to only 2% per cent of 
hanging papers. Importers, he said, are 
compelled to bring in only qualities not 
produced in this country. These benefit 
American producers, by making new de- 
signs available to them, the witness 
said. He exhibited “copies” of foreign 
papers sold for less than import prices. 

Pleading for the International Allied 
Printing Trades Association, Matthew 
Woll complained of increased importa- 
tions of books, blank books, children’s 
books, maps, foreign language books, 
and Bibles, saying that the incomings of 
all have increased enormously in recent 
years even under duties applied to 
many of the articles by the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber Act. | 

He asked that adequate protection be 
applied to printed matter and related 
products such. as paintings, engravings, 
designs and stereotypes used in the 
printing trades. He urged that the 
duties be assessed on the basis of 
American .value. The witness stated 
that American wages are 2% times 
British and 6 to 7 times wages paid in 
the printing trades in other foreign 
countries. 

“Are you willing to let producers of 
vegetables, fruits, meats and other 
things have the same protection” asked 
Representative Garner of Texas. 

“We will be glad to join with any 
other groups to get protection, which al- 
ways has been the principle of American 
labor,” the witness replied. 

Charles J. West, Boston, Mass., speak- 
ing for the Greeting Card Manufacturers 
Association, presented valentines show- 
ing, he said, that Americans are pro- 
ducing articles similar to imported ones. 
There may be “certain things” from 
abroad unlike American ones. He 
stated, however, that he was not ask- 
ing for valentines. 


Restriction of Trading 
In Futures Defeated 


Senate Rejects Caraway Bill by 
Vote of 47 to 27. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Couzens, Curtis, Deneen, Edge, Fess, Gil- 
lett, Glenn, Goff, Gould, Hale, Hastings, 
Johnson, Keyes, Moses, Oddie, Phipps, 
Reed of Pennsylvania, Sackett, Schall, 
Shortridge, Smoot, Steiwer, Thomas of 
Idaho, Vandenberg, Warren, Watson, 

Democrats (19), Ashurst, Blease, 
Broussard, Copeland, Edwards, Harrison, 
Hayden, Overman, Pittman, Randsdell, 
Simmons, Smith, Steck, Stephens, Swan- 
son, Tyson, Wagner, Walsh of Massa- 
chusets, Walsh of Montana, 

Paired (2): Glass (D) with Mc- 
Lean (R). 

Not voting (19): 

Republicans (9), Dale, Greene, Howell, 
LaFollette, Larrazolo, McNary, Metcalf, 
Pine, Robinson of Indiana, 

Democrats (10), Barkley, Bayard, 
Bratton, Bruce, Gerry, Hawes, Kendrick, 
McKellar, Reed of Missouri, Tydings, 








Offer to Purchase 
Federal Vessels Is 


Approved by Board 


Bid of P. W. Chapman, Inc., 
To Purchase Two Lines 
For $16,000,000 
Voted Favorably. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
velopment of the American merchant 
marine and that with the incréased in- 
terest in American flag shipping the 
way will be paved for sale of the re- 
maining cargo fleets still under Ship- 
ping Board control. 

Immediately following the action of 
the Board the following statement was 
made by Chairman T. V. O’Connor: 

“The Shipping Board has made the 
most outstanding sale in its career to 
an American citizen in whom it has the 
utmost confidence as to his ability to 
secure to the American merchant ma- 
rine its positions in the North Atlantic 
trade. 

“We are gratified, moreover, that the 
Senate Committee on Commerce, which 
has been in a large way responsible for 
the progress of American shipping dur- 
ing recent years, has seen fit to inter- 
pose no objection to the sale, after hear- 
ings concerning the merits of the Chap- 


man bid. 
Studied For Month. 

“The questioning of the wisdom of ac- 
cepting the Chapman offer, which was 
presented to the Senate Committee yes- 
terday by William Francis Gibbs, a party 
to one of the lesser bids for the vessels, 
has raised no serious doubts in the minds 
of the Shipping Board Commissioners. 
In fact, all of the territory covered by 
Mr. Gibbs in his statements to the Com- 
mittee was gone over thoroughly by the 
Board during a month’s consideration 
given the many ramifications of the sev- 
eral bids. 

It was, however, a source of regret 
that a man of Mr. Gibbs standing in the 
American marine, field should have so 
reflected upon the ability of American 
financiers and steamship operators as to 
indicate that with the increasing serv- 
ices to be offered the traveling public by 
the new English, German, French and 
Italian vessels now planned or building 
for the North Atlantic trade, there is no 


is.,| room for the large fast American ships 
spoke for manufacturers of wrapping | 


proposed by Mr. Chapman, and likewise 
that the American Congress, having 
already expressed itself so definitely in 
favor of the American merchant marine, 
might fail to stand behind the purchaser 
of these liners. 
Place For Fast Liners. 

_ “There is a place for fast American 
liners to carry American passengers to 
and from Europe and we of the United 
States have determined to take that 
place. We are not interested in objec- 
tions to this policy nor can we give 
standing to such arguments as those 
presented by Mr. Gibbs yesterday. Mr. 
Gibb’s arguments and statements are the 
sort of thing that gives aid and comfort 
to our foreign competitors. 
_ “The Shipping Board has convinced 
itself that Mr. Chapman is financially re- 
sponsible and able to proceed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of his bid and 
feel further that Joseph E. Sheedy and 
his assistants are experienced, practical 
men well qualified to operate the two 
lines successfully and later the ships to 
be constructed in this trade route most 
important to the Ameriean people. 

Experience in connection with other 
lines formerly owned by the Government 
has taught us that great economies may 
be effected in the operating expenses 
when under the management 9f private 
interests, and these economies, together 
with the added impetus the project will 
receive under the aggressive and 
thoroughly American management now 
available, will make for the commercial 
success of this undertaking. The Board 
feels satisfied that the premier American 
Merchant service in the North Atlantic 
will permanently take the leading posi- 
tion which all Americans desire and of 
which all may feel justly provund.” 


Approval Was Given 


Report on Open-prices 


Official Endorsement Asserted 
by Trade Commission. 


Submission of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s report to the Senate on its 
investigation into open price associations 
was officially approved by the Commis- 
sion at a meeting, and the document was 
a report of the Commission and not of 
its Economic Division, it was stated 
orally February 14 at the Commission. 

The Federal Trade Commissioner, W. 
E. Humphrey, in a statement issued 
February 13, declared that this report, 
which was prepared by the Economic 
Division of the Commission, was not 
given formal approval or passed upon 
by the Commission. 

This report recommended that the Bu- 
reau of the Census be given power to 
compel business interests to supply sta- 
tistical data, and it urged licensing of 
trade associations. The Commission an- 
nounced February 12 that it was sub- 
mitting its report to the Senate. 

“I am not in favor of any licensing 
system,” Commissioner Humphrey 
stated February 14, and I don’t believe 
that the majority of the Commissioners 
favor it either, or that they knew it 
was in the report.” 

He said also he now supposed that the 
Commission probably approved the re- 
port. 


Industry of Fox Breeding 
Is Growing in Alberta 


Alberta is now declared to be the lead- 
ing western province of Canada in fox 
breeding, having 140 ranches and 27h 
breeders in 1928, compared with 10 
ranches and 31 breeders in 1924, the De- 
partment of Commerce has been advised 
by the Trade Commissioner at Winnipeg. 
J. B. Richards. 

The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: * 

Alberta has an excellent climate for 
raising foxes, which is proving one of 
the province’s most profitable of live- 
stock industries. The The Alberta Pro- 
vincial Silver Fox Breeders’ Association 
now has a membership of 121. It was 
organized in April, 1926, and reorganized 
in March, 1928, under the constitution 
provided by the Canadian National Fox 
Breeders’ Association, 
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Holdings of Meats in Cold Storage Exceed 
Level of 1928 and Average for Five Years) Of Reclaimed Rubber 


Stocks of Case Eggs Are Larger Than Last February But 
Below Mean Figure Since 1924. 


Cold storage holdings of meats Feb- 
ruary 1 showed large increases over the 
holdings of a year ago and the five-year 
average, the Department of Agriculture 
announced February 14. 

The full text of the Department’s | 


' 
statement on meats and lard, poultry, | 
dairy products, and fruits follows: 

The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department 0 
Agriculture, shows the following stocks : 
in cold storage warehouses and packing 
establishments on February 1, 1929: | 


Dairy Products. ' 

Creamery butter 24,750,000. pounds! 
compared with 28,273,000 pounds Febru- | 
ary 1, 1928, and a five-year average of | 
29,320,000 pounds. 

American cheese 57,832,000 pounds! 
compared with 41,793,000 pounds in Feb- | 
ruary 1, 1928, and a five-year average of 
44,043,000 pounds. 

Swiss including block cheese 7,309,000: 
pounds compared with 6,318,000 pounds} 
February 1, 1928, and a five-year aver-,; 
age of 8,216,000 pounds. | 

Brick and Munster cheese 1,305,000 
pounds compared with 1,463,000 pounds 
February 1, 1928, and a five-year average | 
of 1,583,000 pounds. 

Limberger cheese 1,281,000 pounds 
compared with 1,355,000 pounds, Febru- | 
ary 1, 1928, and a five-year average of | 
1,206,000 pounds. 


84,007,000 pounds February 1, 1928, and a 
5-year average of 76,921,000 pounds. 
Fruit. 
Apples, 1,681,000 barrels compared with 
1,266,000 barrels February 1, 1928, and a 
5-year average of 2,747,000 barrels. 


Apples, 12,347,000 boxes compared with]. 
19,809,000 boxes February 1, 1928, and a} 


5-year average of 9,813,000 boxes. 

Apples, 3,186,000 bushel baskets com- 
pared with 2,315,000 bushel baskets Feb- 
ruary 1, 1928, and a 5-year average of 
1,608,000 bushel baskets. 

Pears, 10,000 barrels compared with 9,000 
barrels February 1, 1928, and a 5-year 
average of 16,000 barrels. 

Pears, 778,000 boxes compared with 452,- 
000 boxes February 1, 1928, and a 5-year 
average of 319,000 boxes. 

Poultry. 

Total frozen poultry, 102,431,000 pounds 
compared with 118,154,000 pounds Febru- 
ary 1, 1928, and a 5-year average of 121,- 
883,000 pounds. 

Broilers, 15,378,000 pounds 
with 14,285,000 pounds February 1, 


compared 
1928, 


Fryers, 9,152,000 pounds compared with 
9,045,000 pounds February 1, 1928. 
Roasters, 33,017,000 pounds compared 
with 35,600,000 pounds February 1, 1928, 
and a 5-year average of 44,685,000 pounds. 
Fowls, 10,974,000 pounds compared with 
19,101,000 pounds February 1, 1928, and a 
5-year average of 18,092,000 pounds. 
Turkeys, 13,057,000 pounds compared 
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Gain in Consumption 


ded for Year 


Recor 


| Lard, 141,571,000 pounds compared with Ratio to Crude Product Has 


Gained Since 1925 and 
Reached 50 Per 
Cent in 1927. 


Both the relative and absolute con- 
sumption of reclaimed rubber incre 
| during 1927, the Department of Com- 
merce has just announced. 

The consumption of reclaimed rubber 
lin 1925 was 137,000 long tons; in 1926, 
‘164,500 long tons; and in 1927, 189,500 
‘long tons, according to the announcement, 
which gave the consumption of crude rub- 
ber in 1925 as 387,629 long tons; 1926, 
' 366,000 long tons, and 1927, 373,000 long 
jtons. The ratio of consumption of re- 
jclaimed rubber to crude rubber was 35.3 
‘in 1925, 45 in 1926, and 50.8 in 1927, 
| according to the Department’s announce- 
ment, which follows in full text: 

Both the relative and absolute con- 
, sumption of reclaimed rubber increased 
| considerably during 1927 in spite of the 


jand a 5-year average of 16,265,000 pounds. | lower prices for crude rubber during that 


| year as compared with the two preceding 
years. : 


Scope of Statistics. 

The Rubber Association of America re- 
ported a consumption of 342,726 long 
tons of crude rubber, and 138,423 long 
tons of reclaimed rubber, during 1927, 
on the basis of quarterly reports, statis- 


All other varieties of cheese 6,368,000 | with 10,966,000 pounds February 1, 1928,) tics not being raised to an_ estimated 
pounds compared with 4,933,000 pounds|and a 5-year average of 12,459,000 pounds. | complete figure. Compared with the 100 


February 1, 1928, and a five-year aver-; 
age of 5,197,000 pounds. 

Case eggs 246,000 cases compared with 
26,000 cases February 1, 1928, and a five- 
year average of 288,000 cases. j 


Frozen eggs 48,084,000 pounds com- 
pared with 38,575,000 pounds February, 
1, 1928, and a five-year average of 28,- 
602,000 pounds. 

Classification of frozen eggs on 64 per 
cent of total holdings for February 1,! 
1929, is shown as follows 32 per cent| 
whites, 16 per cent yolks and 52 per cent | 
mixed. ; 


Meats. 

Total meats, 1,024,728,000 pounds com- 
pared with 795,912,000 pounds February 1, 
1928, and a 5-year average of 850,067,000 
pounds, 

Frozen beef, 72,053,000 pounds compared 
with 50,673,000 pounds February 1, 1928, 
and a 5-year average of 73,140,000 pounds. | 

Frozen pork, 245,637,000 pounds com-| 
pared with 164,971,000 pounds February 1, ! 


‘}1928, and a 5-year average of 155,534,000 


pounds. 


Frozen lamb and mutton, 4,009,000 
pounds compared with 4,404,000 pounds | 
February 1, 1928, and a 5-year average of ! 
3,169,000 pounds, 

Cured beef, 8,676,000 pounds, fully cured, 
and 13,203,000 pounds in process of cure 
compared with 10,226,000 pounds, fully 
cured, and 10,752,000 pounds in process of: 
cure February 1, 1928, and a 5-year average | 
of 25,020,000 pounds for both items. 

Dry salt pork, 77,741,000 pounds, fully 
cured, and 89,500,000 pounds in process of 
cure compared with 53,276,000 pounds, fully 
cured, and 66,475,000 pounds in process of 
cure February 1, 1928, and a 5-year aver- 
age of 129,504,000 pounds for both items. 

Pickled pork, 160,357,000 pounds, fully 
cured, and 264,837,000 pounds in process of 
cure, compared with 126,211,000 pounds, ! 
fully cured, and 244,705,000 pounds in 
process of cure February 1, 1928, and a 
5-year average of 391,048,000 pounds for 
both items. 

Miscellaneous meats, 88,715,000 pounds! 
compared with 64,219,000 pounds February | 
1, 1928, and a 5-year average of 72,652,000! 
pounds, 


Miscellaneous poultry, 20,853,000 pounds 
compared with 29,157,000 pounds February 


11, 1928, and a 5-year average of 30,382,000 


pounds. 

While the Bureau feels assured of the 
completeness and accuracy of the total 
amount of poultry reported, 
vouch for the accuracy and classification 
of the various sizes of chickens. There 


|are a number of concerns whose holdings 


are exceedingly heavy, who find it im- 
practicable to make the segregation on 
their reports. Consequently, there will be 
fryers contained in the figures shown for 
broilers, roasters and possibly miscellane- 
ous poultry. 


False Designation of Silver 
As “English” Is Forbidden 


The Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounced, February 14, that it has or- 


|dered Samuel E. Bernstein, Inc., dealer | 


in silver-plated ware, New York City, 
to discontinue use of the word “English” 
in the advertising or labeling of silver- 
ware sold and distributed by this firm 
unless such ware be manufactured in 
England. The full text of the statement 
follows: ; 


The respondent has been selling to 
wholesale and retail dealers of ‘the 
United States silver-plated ware stamped 
with the words “English Plate, Made in 
U.S. A.” The letters forming the words 
“Made in U. S. A.” were smaller than 
the letters forming the words “English 


| Plate.” 


Silverware made in England has for 
many years been known for its excel- 
lence in quality and has been and is now 
imported into the United States. The 
words “English Plate,” in connection 
with silverware, imply and indicate to 
the purchasing public of this country 
that silverware so marked was made in 
England and is of superior quality, ac- 
cording to the findings of the Commis- 
sion. 


it cannot} 


per cent estimates for 1927, the quar- 
terly consumption statistics of the Rub- 
ber Association were 91.9 per cent com- 
| plete for crude rubber, and 73.0 per cent 
complete for reclaimed rubber. 

As a result of the 1927 survey of the 
rubber industry made by the Bureau of 
the Census in connection with the regu- 
lar biennial census of manufactures, it 
was officially reported that 364,017 long 
tons of crude rubber and 175,760 long 
tons of reclaimed rubber were used by 
manufacturers classified in the rubber 
industry during 1927. These figures did 
not include rubber and reclaimed rub- 
ber used in the manufacture of insulated 
wire, asbestos-rubber packings, certain 
electrical products, and certain other 
specialties, by firms specializing in these 
items; such firms, being classified under 
other industries than rubber by the Bu- 
reau of the Census, were not called upon 
to report their consumption of crude and 
reclaimed rubber to that Bureau. 


Second Survey Begun. 


A supplemental ‘survey begun last 
December to determine the’ quantity of 
rubber used in the United States during 
1927 by firms not classified under the 
rubber industry by the Bureau of the 
{ Census, has just been completed by the 
Rubber Division. Reports have been re- 
ceived from 73 manufacturing plants, 
none of which reported to the Bureau 
of the Census, and these 73 companies 
report a consumption during 1927 of 8,- 
853 long tons of crude rubber‘and 12,698 
long tons of reclaimed rubber. 

The combined total consumption re- 
ported to the Census Bureau and to the 
Rubber Division amounts to 372,370 long 
tons of crude rubber and 188,458 long 
tons of reclaimed rubber. ’The number of 
companies not reporting is very small, 
and they are not large users of rubber; 
it is estimated that total 1927 consump- 
tion (100 per cent) would be about 373,- 
000 tons of crude rubber and 189,500 
tons of reclaimed rubber. 
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Once it was solely a man’s car. Tough as a. truck, but with the speed and 


power of an airplane . . . But today, it is HER car, too. For in the New 


Century models, the HUPMOBILE of deed has become, as well, the 
HUPMOBILE of dash, brilliant in its modern smartness of line and fitments. 
And he and she are agreed . ... both won to this car by its mettle and its mode. 
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Reduction Ordered 
In Freight Rate on 
Chicory in Carloads 


Shipments from Port Huron, 
Mich., to New York City 
Are Affected in Ruling 
Issued by the I. C, C. 


Citing the provisions of the Hoch- 
Smith resolution as passed by Congress 
in 1925, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has ordered a reduction in the 
freight rate on chicory, in carloads, from 
Port Huron, Mich., to New York, N. Y., 
from 44 to 29 cents per hundred pounds. 

The order was made public on Febru- 
ary 13 in No, 19451, E. B. Muller & Com- 
pany v. Pere Marquette Railway et al. 
The Findings of Division 5 of the Com- 
mission, Commissioners Woodlock, Brain- 
erd and Farrell, dated February 6, fol- 
lows in full text: 

The facts and circumstances concern- 
ing the chicory industry and traffic are 
of a somewhat unusual nature. The 
class rate basis has been in effect for 
many years on this commodity. It is 
here proposed, largely because of the 
depressed condition which has been 
shown to exist in that industry, to pre- 
scribe a commodity rate thereon lower 
that might otherwise obtain. 

Grain Rates Cited. 

Considering all the evidence of record, 
it cannot fairly be said that the rate 
assailed is higher than a reasonable 
maximum rate over either route. On 
the other hand, the evidence shows that 
the 29-cent rate now moves a large ton- 
nage of grain products and related com- 
modities, many of which are of greater 
value than chicory, require the same or 
greater attention in transit, and are sub- 
ject to greater risk of loss and damage. 
We therefore conclude that the 29-cent 
rate lies within the zone of reasonable- 
ness and that its establishment will not 
be incompatible with the maintenance 
of adequate transportation service. 

We therefore find from the evidence 
that the assailed rate was and is not in 
excess of a reasonable maximum rate, 
but that for the future the rate assailed 
will be unreasonable and in excess of 
the lowest possible lawful rate compati- 
ble with the maintenance of adequate 
transportation service to the extent that 
it exceeds or may exceed 29 cents per 
100 pounds, minimum carload weight 
40,000 pounds. 


An appropriate order will be entered. 


Wenatchee Railroad Denied 
More Time for Extension | 


A petition of the Wenatchee Southern 
Railway for a further extension of time 
in which to complete the construction of 
82 miles of new line in Washington un- 
der a certificate issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, has been denied 
by the Commission in a report and order 
made public on February 14 in Finarice 
Docket No. 2172. The original. certifi- 
cate was issued om July 14, 1924, au- 
thorizing the construction of the new 
line on condition that it be completed 
by December 31, 1926. Later exten- 
sions of time were granted, the last of 
which expired on June 30, 1928. The 
Great Western Railway Company ap- 
péared as the protestant. 


“After the expiration of more than 
eight years from the incorporation of 
the applicant in September, 1920,” the 
report says, “efforts to attract.the nec- 
essary initial capital have been ineffec- 
tive.” Commissioner Campbell  dis- 
sented. 


Progress Reviewed 
In Airway Projects 


Equipment of Several Routes Is | 
Nearing- Completion. 


Progress of survey and construction 
work on airways throughout the country 
is reported by field officials, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced February 
14. The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

Evansville-LaFayette section of the | 
Atlanta-Chicago Airway: Bids for con-' 
struction work on this section were 
opened on January 28, 1929, and the bid 
of L. C. Phillips of Cheyenne, Wyo., is 
under consideration for acceptance. The 
Phillips bid calls for the completion of 
the work in 120 days after award of 
contract, 

New York-Albany section of the New 
York-Montreal Airway: All survey work 
on this section is completed and propos- 
als for construction work have been is- 
sued for opening of bids on March 14, 
1929. 

Cincinnati-Indianapolis section of the 
Cincinnati-Chicago Airway: The con- 
struction work on this section commenced 
February 1 and the contract calls for the 
completion of all work within 110 days. 

Portland-Seattle section of the San 
Francisco-Seattle Airway: Work on this 
section should have been started by the 
contractor by February 15, 1929, and the 
contract calls for completion of all work 
within 110 days. 

LaCrosse-Twin Cities section of the 
Chicago-Twin Cities Airway: The con- 
struction work on the section was prac- 
tically completed on February 2, 1929, 
and arrangements have been made for 
turning on the lights. 

Survey work has been started on the 
Gallup-Clovis, Maynoka-Wichita, and 
Indianapolis-Dayton section. This pre- 
«minary work is expected to be com- 
pleted by the first week in March. 

Construction work on the Cleveland- 
Buffalo section of the Cleveland-Albany 
Airway and the Jacksonville-Atlanta 
section of the Miami-Atlanta Airway 
should be under way again by February 
15. Muhleman & Kayhoe, Inc., of Rich- 
mond, Va., have taken over the Keystone 
construction contract for the latter 
route. 
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Rate Decisions 


Express Service for StrawberriesGranted — . 
To Expedite Delivery at Northern Markets 


Report of I. C. €. Considers 


Advantage in Reduction of 


Transit Time as Controlling Factor. 


Establishment of an express refrigera- 
tor carload service for the transportation 
of strawberries from Florida, North Car- 
olina, and Alabama, to points in Official 
Classification Territory (north of the 
Ohio and Potomac rivers), and of dew- 
berries from North an? South Carolina 
has been ordered by the Interstate Com- 


vestigation instituted by the Commission 
in 1926. 

In a review of conditions Commissioner 
McManamy discussed the respective val- 
ues of freight and express services in| 
that section of the report published in} 
the issue of February 14. The full text 
of the report proceeds: 

With the exception of Florida, the 
Carolinas, Alabama and parts of Ten-| 
nessee, express carload service for the! 
transportation of strawberries under re-| 
frigeration is almost universal through- 
out the country. The 28 principal straw- 
berry producing sections in the United 
States plant 140,300 acres. The eight 
sections that make use of express re- 
frigerator carload service plant 103,760 | 
acres or 74 per cent of the total acre-| 
age. Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Delaware, Mary- 
land and California have carload express | 
service. Tennessee has it only from) 
from points on the Illinois Central. 


Quick Market Delivery 
Assured by Express Service 


The subjoined table compares the 
market deliveries from various produc- 
ing sections which ship by freight with 
deliveries from Louisiana on express 
shipments. 

(Table will be found at bottom of this 
column.) 

Louisiana strawberries travel about 
1,730 miles to New York by express for 
fourth-morning delivery; south Florida} 
shipments, 1,230 miles to the same mar- 





ket by freight for fifth-morning delivery; 
freight shipments from Chadbourn, N. C., 
to New York, a distance of some 620 
miles, arrive for third-morning delivery. 
Express shipments from Louisiana reach 
Pittsburgh for market the third morn- 
ing; freight shipments from south Ala- 
bama, a shorter distance, arrive at Pitts- 
burgh for fifth-morning delivery. In 
1926 Louisiana shipped 2,342 carloads, 
68 per cent of which went to markets 
having third-morning delivery or less; 31 
per cent to markets having fourth-morn- 
ing delivery, 1 per cent to markets hav- 
ing fifth-morning delivery, and none to 
markets for sixth-morning delivery. In 
1927, 60 per cent of North Carolina 
strawberries were shipped to three-day 
ee 35 per cent to four-day mar- 
ets. 

Following a study of the strawberry 
industry in North Carolina, made in co- 
operation with the North Carolina Col- 
lege of Agriculture, the United States 
Department of Agriculture recommended 
the institution of express carload refrig- 
erator service from North Carolina. 

It is generally admitted by those in 
favor of express service and those op- 
posed to it that the shorter time a berry 
is in transit the better its condition will 
be on arrival at market. Express service 
is desirable even from producing sections 
near consuming markets, as in 1926 there 
were shipped from the Eastern Shore dis- 
trict to points in West Virginia, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, and New England 538 cars 
by express, as against 423 cars by freight. 
The equivalent of 565 carloads was 
shipped by motor truck from the Eastern 
Shore district in 1924, 725 carloads in 
1925, and 1.138 carloads in 1926. From 
the Chadbourn district of North Carolina 
to New York City and Philadelphia the 
movement is now largely by motor truck, 

Additional cars reqhired to provide ex- 
press refrigerator service: No express 
refrigerator cars are owned by the 
Coast Line, Seaboard, or L. & N. Their 
contracts with the express company do 
not authorize or permit the latter to op- 
erate express carload service over their 
lines. The Southeastern Express Com- 
pany owns no express refrigerator cars, 
and under its contract with the South- 
ern the latter furnishes the necessary 
cars, 

In estimating the requisite number of 
cars to handle the strawberry and dew- 
berry shipments if express service is 
ordered, the carriers use as a basis the 
number of days in which a car would 
make a round trip, together with the 
maximum movement that occurred 
within that time period in 1927, For 


| example, the Coast Line contemplates an 


11-day turn around. In 1927 the great- 


jest number of cars that moved from 


Coast Line points in 11 days was 1,150. 
If loaded to 315 crates per car, this 
movement would necessitate 825 cars. 
On much the same basis the Seaboard 
and L. & N. estimate they would re- 
quire 150 and 266 cars, respectively. 


Exchange of Facilities 


Practicable Procedure 

The North Carolina strawberry and 
dewberry crops are adopted as a basis 
by the Coast Line and Seaboard, for if 
equipped to handle these movements am- 
ple cars would be had for Florida ship- 
ments. The Southern would not require 
many cars to handle the movement from 
Alabama points on its line. That carrier 
anticipates, however, that if express 
service is established in Alabamd it will 
also be demanded by Tennessee. It es- 
timates that 305 cars would be required 
to handle the Alabama and Tennessee 
movement. In the last four years an 
average of 24 cars per year originated 
at Alabama points on the Southern. The 
estimates prepared by the Coast Line, 
Seaboard, L. & N. and Southern aggre- 
gate 1,546 cars. 

However, when the volume of move- 
ment, points of consignment, and the va- 
rious shipping seasons are considered, 
the figures appear to be excessive. These 
estimates contemplate that all ship- 
ments, including those to nearby destina- 
tions, would be forwarded by express 
which is improbable. Shipping seasons 
differ, and no reason is perceived why a 
carrier which serves an @arly producing 


section should not borrow cars from an- 
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other carrier which serves a later pro- 
ducing district and vise versa. The 
strawberry shipping season starts in the 
southern Florida section ‘by means of 
pony refrigerators about the middle of 
December. That section reaches carlot 
proportions in January and continues 
shipping carloads well up into March. 


Shipments by Express 


From Production Areas 


In Northern Florida carloads are 
shipped from about the middle of March 
to the latter part of April; southern 
Alabama, from late in March or early in 


April for a period of five or six weeks; ; 


northern Alabama, from about May 1 to 
June 15, North Carolina from early in 
April into June. The southern Alabama 
season starts from one to three weeks 
ahead of North Carolina. The dewberry 
movement from the Carolinas begins in 
the latter part of May and ends in the 
latter part of June with the heaviest 
movement in June. In Louisiana the car- 
load shipping season starts in March 


and continues to the last week in May or | 


the first week in June. 


The cost of a modern express re- 
frigerator car is estimated by the car- 
riers as $8,000. Such cars would have 
an inside length of 50 feet, steam-heat 
train line, collapsible buPkheads for ice 
boxes, hinged. or removed floor racks to 
facilitate cleaning, so that such equip- 
ment could be used for ordinary express 
service. Cars added to the express pool 
since 1921 by the Pacific Fruit Express 
Company cost $9,000 each and those ac- 
quired by the Santa Fe cost $11,000. The 
shippers estimate that express refrigera- 
tor cars would cost $5,000 each. 

The carriers assert that it is not prac- 
ticable to equip the ordinary freight re- 
frigerator car with passenger trucks; 
that it would not.be safe to put con- 
verted cars in a passenger train travel- 
ing at high speed; and that many rail- 
roads will not handle converted cars, 
while others will handle them only in 
slow local passenger trains. The Penn- 
sylvania contemplates transferring its 
converted cars back into freight service 
and purchasing new express refrigerator 
cars at a cost of $9,000 up. The Southern 
attempted in 1921 to operate an express 


Refrigerator Cars 


Colorado Railroad Requests 
Authority to Build Branch 


The Colorado Railroad has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to build a branch line from its 
Ingleside branch in Larimer county, 4.7 
miles, and the Colorado Southern, which 
controls the Colorado company, has asked 
authority to acquire and operate the 
branch under lease. 


refrigerator service with converted cars, 
but owing to the large number of claims 
discontinued the service, and these cars 
jhave since remained idle, The cost of 
converting a car is estimated at $3,000 
to $3,500. The value of the freight re- 
frigerator body is approximately $2,300, 
without the trucks, making the modified 
{cost between $5,300 and $5,800. Other 
additions, including steel wheels, would 
j}add $400 per car. In view of the cost 
of conversion as compared to the cost 
of new cars, and the risks attendant 
upon the operation of such cars, it seems 
clear that it is not a desirable procedure 
and should neither be required nor en- 
couraged. 

| The carriers contend that express 
| refrigerator cars would be in use only a 
small portion of the time. The Coast 
| Line could use about 60 cars in Decem- 
ber and January to move less carload 
northbound express shipments, but they 
would have to be hauled back to Florida 
empty as the standard express cars are 
sufficient to handle the southbound traffic 
|at that period of the year. Florida traf- 
fic is chiefly northbound. The L. & N. 
asserts that after the strawberry move- 
ment from Alabama the express cars 
could be employed about 30 days longer 
}in the berry movement from Kentucky 
j;and Tennessee. The carriers also de- 
clare that the cost of upkeep of express 
refrigerator cars would be extremely 
| heavy, and that such equipment is not 
| desirable for standard express car serv- 
jice because of the limited loading space. 
‘From the standpoint alone of economy 
.and efficiency of operation, they urge 
| that the establishment of express serv- 
1 ice should be denied. It is argued that 
even though the necessary cars were 
available the carriers would be obliged 
|te provide additional trains, and - that 
in addition to the nearest arrange- 
‘ment for freight service, such as as- 
sembling and holding ears in readiness, 
initial icing and placing, similar ar- 
| rangements would have to be made re- 
| Specting ‘express service. These argu- 
| ments overlook the fact that an increase 
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Aeronautics 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the a 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Rate complaints made public Feb- 
ruary 14 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are summarized as follows: 

No, 21333, Sub, 2, Standard Four Tire Co. 
of Keokuk, Iowa, v. Akron & Barberton 
Belt Railroad et al, Requests Commission 
to establish fifth-class rating om crude rub- 
ber from points in official classification ter- 
ritory to Keokuk. Claims reparation. 

No. 21916, O. A, Smith Agency, Inc., of 
Cincinnatt et al. v. Arkansas Valley Inter- 
urban Railway et al. Seek reasonable rates 
on egg case fillers and flats from Hutchin- 
son, Kans., to Alva and other Oklahoma 
destinations. Claims reparation of $5,000. 

No. 21926, Evaporated Milk Association of 
Chicago v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad 
et al, Requests Commission to order estab- 
lishment of reasonable rates on tin cans 
from, to and between points in southeastern 
territory. 

No, 21928, Standard Oil Company of Ken- 
tucky of Louisville v, Southern Railway. 
Asks Commission to order defendant to 
open its terminal facilities at Gainesville, 
Ga., for receipt of petroleum products in 
tank cars brought into Gainesville by other 
railroads from Jacksonville, Fla., and other 
points of origin. ; 

No, 21929, Oehler Building Material & 
Fuel Co. of St. Louis, Mo., et al- v. Southern 
Railway et al. Ask Commission to pre-| 
scribe reasonable rates on common brick 
from Albion, Tll., to St, Louis, Claims rep- 
aration of $3,000. 

No. 21930, William P. McDonald Con- 
struction Co. of Flushing, N. Y-., v. Atlantic 
Coast Line et al. Claims reparation of $87 
on shipment of contractors equipment from 
Waverly Transfer, Long Island, to Wins- 
ton, Fla. 

No. 21931, Whitacre-Greer Fireproofing 
Co. of Chicago Heights, Ill., v. Baltimore & 
Ohio, Chicago Terminal Railroad et al. 
Asks Commission to order establishment of 
reasonable rates on hollow building tile 
from Chicago Heights and other points in 
the Chicago switching district to Appleton 
and other Wisconsin destinations. Claims 
reparation. 

No. 21931, Sub. 1, Whitacre-Greer Fire- 
proofing Co. of Chicago Heights, Il, v. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
road et al. Requests Commission to order 
establishment of reasonable rates on hollow 
building tile from Chicago Heights and 
other points in Chicago district to Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Claims reparation. 

No. 21932, Globe Forge and Foundries, 
Inc., of Syracuse, N. Y., v. Wheeling & 
Lake Erie Railway et al. Seeks reasonable 
rates on steel billets from Massillon, Ohio, 
to Syracuse. Claims reparation of $10,000.; 

No. 21933, G. L. Bobbitt of Franklinton, 


N. C., v. Norfolk & Western Railway et al. 
Claims reparation of $211.18 on numerous 
shipments of sand from Puddledock, Va., to 

ise, N. C 

No. 21934, Frances Oil Co. of Salt Lake 
City v. Denver & Rio Grande Western Rail- 
road et al. Claims reparation of $886.51 on 
three cars of oi] well supplies from Wam- 
sutter, Wyo, to Thompsoh, Utah. 

No, 21935, Philip Carey Co. of Lockland, 
Ohio, v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et al. 
Claims reparation of $70 on car of asphalt 
shingles and roofing paper from Lockland to 
Baltimore, Md. 

No. 21936, H. Myers of Tallahassee, Fla., 
v. Atlantic Coast Line et a]. Seeks reason- 
able rates on green or salted hides from 
Tallahassee to Dotham, Ala. Claims rep- 
aration. 

No. 21937, Tidal Oil Co. of Tulsa, Okla., 
v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
et al. Asks Commission to order establish- 
ment of reasonable rates on wrought iron 
pipe from Covington, Seminole, Weleetka 
and Tulsa, Okla, to McCamey, Tex. Claims 
reparation. ? 

No. 21938, Majestic Coal Mining Co. of 
Kansas City, Mo., v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway et al. Seeks reasonable 
rates on lump, mine-run and slack coal from 
complainant’s mines near Midland and 
Montreal, Ark., to Oklahoma destinations. 


St. Louis Terminal Asks 
Authority to Issue Bonds 


The Terminal Railroad Association of 
St. Louis, in an application to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission made public 
on February 14, asks authority to issue 
$7,000,000 of'refunding and improvement 
4% per cent.bonds, for the purpose of 
reimbursing it for amounts expended in 
the construction or acquisition of addi- 
tions and betterments to its property. 


Final Valuation Is Placed 
On East St. Louis Road 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on February 14 made public a final 
valuation report finding the final value 
for rate-making purposes of the prop- 
erty owned and used for common-carrier 
purposes by the East St. Louis Junction 
Railroad to be $438,600, as of 1919, and 


Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 

Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on February 14 made public decisions in 
rate cases whigh are summarized as 
follows: 

No. 18407.—Louisiana Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, Incorporated, et al. v. Louisiana 
Railway & Navigation Company et al. 
Decided February 6, 1929. 

Upon reconsideration, findings in for- 
mer report, 146 I. C. C. 8, modified in part. 
No. 18842.—J. G. Curtis Leather Company 

y. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 

Company et al. Decided February 6, 1929. 

Rate charged on green salted cattle 
hides, in carloads, from St. Louis, Mo., to 
Ludlow, Wa., found applicable. 

Rates charged on green salted cattle 
hides, in carloads, from National Stock 
Yards, Ill., Kansas City and St.. Joseph, 
Mo. Omaha and South Omaha, Nebr., 
Wichita, Hans. and Sioux City and Ot- 
tumwa, lewa, to Ludlow, Pa., found in- 
applicable. Reparation awarded, 

No. 19554.—M. Hohenberg & Company et 
al. v. Atlanta & West Point Railroad 
Company et al. Decided February 5, 1929. 
Upen reconsideration, interstate rates 

based on joint-line distance scale on cot- 

ton, in bales, over certain lines.in Alabama 
and Georgia under common management 
and control, found unreasonable. Single- 
line rates prescribed and _ reparation 

awarded, Finding in 140 I. C. C. 530 

reversed. 


New Schedules Canceling 
Commodity Rates Suspended 


By an order just entered in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 3240, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission sus- 
pended from February 14, 1929, until 
September 14, 1929, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules as published in Supple- 
ments Nos. 14 and 15 to Agent J. H. 
Glenn’s Tariff I.C. C. No. A-647. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
cancel the specific commodity rates on 
lumber and articles taking same rates, 
carloads, from points in Florida on the 
Seaboard Air Line Ry., and certain con- 
necting lines, when destined to . Port 
Tampa, Fla., which would leave only 


that of the property used, but not|higher combination rates to apply in 


owned to be $1,200,090. 


lieu thereof. 


™ €*No indeed —a dollar’s not 


too much. e «Charity Bazaar prices 
may be a bit bizarre but—Chesterfield’s 
a bargain at ay price!” 


Mildness zithour flatness, mildness zith taste. 
It’s all in the blend and she blend can’t be copied! 


Chesterfield — 


..+ mild enough for anybody 
and yet THEY SATISFY 


Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co, 
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Banking 


Trade of Germany Increased Holdings of Discounted Bills 
Are Reported by Federal Reserve Banks 


Adjusted to Balance 
Of Export and Import 


Shipments to Foreign Mar- 
kets Increase as Receipts 
Decline, Says Agent 
General Gilbert. 


Substantial progress has been made in 
the past year in bringing Germany’s 
foreign trade nearer to a position of 
stability and balance, it is stated in the 
annual report of the Agent General for 
Reparation Payments, S. Parker Gilbert, 
for the Fourth Annuity year of the op- 
eration of the Experts’ Plan. The mar- 
gin by which imports have exceeded ex- 
ports has gradually narrowed, and in 
September, 1928, the two were approxi- 
mately equal. 

Copies of the report have been re- 
ceived by the Department of the Treas- 
ury. The full text of the section of the 
report dealing with agricultural credits 
was published in the 
ruary 14. 

The full text of the section of the re- 


trade follows: 
To some extent this result was a re- 


flection of the change in industrial ac- | 


tivity, which has brought the demands 


of German industry for foreign raw ma- | 


terials down to the level prevailing in 
the first half of 1927, when the credit 
and industrial expansion of that year 


had. not yet reached its maximum. But} 


of greater importance in the long run 


was the further growth of exports which | 


have reached the largest dimensions 
since stabilization. 

The sudden increase in imports and 
the decrease in exports for the month 
of October, 1928, are due to the changes 
which first became effective at that time 
in the reporting procedure of the Reich 
Statistical Office. These will be explained 
in a later paragraph and may be over- 
looked at this point. 

Imports Drop and Exports Rise. 

German foreign trade in the last four 
years has had two outstanding char- 
acteristics: broad fluctuations in the vol- 
ume of imports and steady growth in 
the volume of exports. 

Up to very recently fluctuations in the 
volume of imports have largely deter- 
mired whether the trade balance has 
been favorable or not. These fluctuations 
find their cause largely in the dependence 
of German industry upon foreign 
sources for essential raw materials. 
Since changes in the activity of industry 
are promptly reflected in the demand 
for such materials, fluctuations month 
by month in the volume of imported raw 
materials, and generally speaking fluctu- 
ations also in the total volume of im- 
ports, provide one of the fairest ex- 
isting indicators of the activity of -Ger- 
man industry as a whole. 

The volume of exports, on the other 
hand, has shown no such broad fluctua- 
tions; aside from variations due to the 
seasons, the volume of exports has -in- 
creased with remarkable steadiness dur- 
ing each of the past four years. 

Two Periods Contrasted. 

Bearing in mind these two character- 
istic features of German foreign trade, 
it is interesting to contrast the two 
periods since stabilization when German 
exports and imports have come into ef- 
fective equilibrium. 

The first was in the autumn of 1925, 
at the beginning of the post-stabilization 
depression. The decline in imports which 
was then in process lasted until the early 
spring of 1926; within about stx months 
the volume of imports was reduced by 
half. 

The point at which the falling line of 
imports cut across a fairly stable line 
of exports was at a level of about 800,- 
000,000. Thereafter exports and imports 
were nearly in balance for about a year, 
but then equilibrium was lost for nearly 
two years, that is, until] September, 1928. 
At that time the credit and industrial 
expansion of the preceding winter had 
given way to a less intense but still high 
business activity. 

A decline in imports, begun early in 
1928, had apparently reached a level con- 
forming with the substantial volume of 
business, and there remained. Exports, 
on the other hand, continuing the move- 
ment long under way which perhaps the 
diminution of business activity at home 
somewhat accelerated rose to about 1,- 
100,000,000 a month, practically balanc- 
ing imports. 

Steady Growth of Exports. 

The difference of about 300,000,000 
reichsmarks in the levels at which equi- 
librium was attained in the two periods 
is a matter of primary importance, not 
only because it illustrates the steady 
growth of exports, but also because of its 
direct bearing upon Germany’s need for 
foreign credit. : 

Heretofore, there has been a wide 
margin between the volume of exports 
and a volume of imports consistent with 
the requirements of active business. It 
is not out of the question that this mar- 
gin will widen again from time to time 
as internal activity rises or the export 
trade falls, but the progress heretofore 
made in increasing exports gives ground 
for supposing that the duration of ad- 
verse balances will diminish and that the 
dependence on foreign funds for the pur- 
chase of foreign goods and materials will 
be measurably relieved. 

In any case, the narrowing in /recent 
months of the margin between éxports 
and imports has had a marked effect on 
Germany’s position in the international 
credit market, for a considerable part of 
her recent foreign borrowings has been 
brought in not in the form of goods only 
but in gold. = 

Excess of Imports Continued. 

Since the narrowing of the margin be- 
tween exports and imports did not make 
riuch progress until the summer months 
of 1928, the excess of imports for the 
year ended October 31, 1928, though 
smaller than for the preceding year, was 
nevertheless large. The net excess of 
‘mports, without taking deliveries in kind 
.»to account, amounted to 2,976,000,000 
reichsmarks, as compared with 3,593,000,- 
000 for the preceding year. If deliveries 
in kind are taken into account, the deficit 
in the trade balance for the 12 months 
was 2,319,000,000, as compared with 
3,037,000,000 a year ago. 

The figures published by the Reich 
statistical office, according to the view of 
the office, are open to question on the 
ground that the method of reporting 
which was in.effect October 1, 1928, has 
resulted in an overstatement of import 
values and an understatement of export 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 7.] 
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Note Circulation 


Condition for February 13 


Also Shows Larger Note Circulation. 


The consolidated statement of condi- 
tions of the Federal Reserve Banks on 


February 18, made public by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board February 14, shows 
an increase for the week of $52,300,000 
in holdings of discounted bills and de- 
creases of $19,700,000 in bills bought in 
open market and of $22,900,000 in Gov- 
ernment securities. Member bank re- 
serve deposits declined $13,700,000 and 
Government deposits $3,200,000, while 
Federal reserve note circulation in- 
creased $18,500,000, and cash reserves 
$17,500,000. Total bills and securities 
were $9,700,000 above the amount held 
on February 6. ; : 

The principal changes in holdings of 
discounted bills were increases of $57,- 
600,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, $11,700,000 at Chicago, $9,- 


900,000 at Philadelphia and $8,800,000 at 
nly 


"RESOURCES: 
Gold with Federal reserve agents 
Gold redemption fund with U. S. Treasury 


Gold held exclusively against F. R. notes 


4 fund with F. R. Board 
port dealing with Germany’s foreign | Gold ree fee 


Gold and gold certiticates held by banks 


Total gold reserves 
Reserves other than gold 


Total reserves 
Nonreserve cash 
Bills discounted: \ 
Secured by U. S. Government obligations 
Other bills discounted 


Total bills discounted . 
Bills bought in open market 
U. S. Government securities: 

Bonds 
Treasury notes 
Certificates of indebtedness 


Total U. S. Government securities 
Other securities ...... Lipa t4 6 wanitnee dese 


Total bills and securities 
Due ,from foreign banks 
Uncollected items 
Bank premises 


| All other resources 


Total resources 

LIABILITIES: 4 
Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation 
Deposits: 

Member bank—reserve account 

Government 

Foreign bank 

Other deposits 


Total deposits 
Deferred availability items 
Capital paid in 
Surplus 
All other liabilities 


Total liabilities 


‘ Cleveland, and decreases of $8,100,000 at 
Boston, $6,700,000 at St. Louis and $6,- 
000,000 at Kansas City. The System’s 
holdings of bills bought in open market 
declined $19,700,000, of Treasury certi- 
| ficates $21,900,000 and of Treasury notes 
$1,000,000, while holdings. of United 
States bonds were practically unchanged. 

Federal reserve note circulation was 
$13,500,000 larger than a week ago, in- 
; creases of $10,200,000 at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland, $9,700,000 
at Philadelphia and $1,800,000 at Chicago 
being partly offset by decreases of $2,- 
900,000 at Boston, $2,500,000 at New 
York and $1,700,060 at Richmond. 

Following is the Board’s statement of 
the resources and liabilities of the 
12 Federal Reserve Banks combined 
jon February 13 and February 6, 1929, 
jand February 15, 1928, the figures being 
in thousands of dollars: 


2-13-29 
1,214,425 
60,347 
1,274,772 
752,817 
658,632 


2-6-29 
1,192,665 
64,362 


2-15-28 
1,366,926 
45,898 


1,257,027 
747,771 
659,122 

2,663,920 
166,685 


1,412,824 
763,847 
636,961 


2,813,632 
167,179 


2,686,221 
161,928 


2,980,811 
76,242 


2,830,605 
86,458 


2,848,149 
81,967 


617,744 
286,205 


539,462 
312,159 
851,621 
410,742 


318,181 
162,909 
481,090 
354,787 


903,949 
391,058 


51,592 
96,843 
28,735 


51,615 
* 97,869 
50,605 


57,434 
213,704 
137,295 


408,433 
500 


200,089 
9,075 


177,170 
9,075 


1,481,252 
731 
665,350 
58,656 
7,830 


1,244,810 
568 
772,437 
59,051 
10,839 


1,471,527 
731 


646,528 
58,622 
7,674 
5,143,935 5,102,145 5,144,758 
1,659,777 
2,372,622 


1,646,308 
2,386,284 


1,586,195 
2,391,154 


20,862 
5,371 
22,667 


24,042 
5,876 
21,938 


26,457 
4,844 
21,308 


2,443,763 
734,302 
135,877 
233,319 


2,438,140 
596,735 
149,565 
254,398 

16,999 


2,421,522 


5,102,145 5,144,758 


Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal 


Reserve note liabilities combined ....... 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for 
correspondents 


69.8% 69.3% 74% 


241,697 


foreign 
312,893 306,111 


Following is the Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporting member 
banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago for February 13 and 
February 6, 1929, and February 15, 1928, the figures being in million of dollars: 


NEW YORK=+- 
Loans and invéstinents—total 


Loans—total 


On securities ... 
All other 
Investments—Total 


U. S. Government securities... 
Other securities : 
Reserve with Federal Reserve ban 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits... 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 
Due to banks a 
Borrowings from Federal Reserve bank— 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
For own account 
For account of out-of-town banks 
For account of others 


Total ...ccveccccnceccoccce oe ccccccccce 


On demand 
On time 
CHICAGO— 
Loans and investments—Total 
Loans—total 


On securities ...........065 eocccee genes 
All other 
Investments—Total 


U. S. Government securities 
Other securities 


Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits 

Time deposits 

Government deposits 

Due from banks........+.ccocsccee eeeee 
Due to banks 

Borrowings from Federal Reserve Bank 


2-13-29 
7,187 


2-6-29 


7,227 


2-15-28 
6,838 


4,959 
2,498 


2,461 
1,878 


5,321 
2,857 
2,464 
1,905 


5,304 


2,817 
2,487 
1,883 


1,087 
791 
751 

53 
5,422 
1,095 

11 

107 
1,077 


123 

* 1,152 
1,531 
1,136 


1,128 


755 


1,140 
765 
751 

54 
5,357 
1,201 

14 

102 
970 


114 
1,116 
1,931 
2,621 
3,819 


5,669 


2,898 
922 


5,081 
588 


2,066 
1,613 


1,942 
1,439 


889 
724 
453 


792 
647 
502 


199 
254 
182 
16 
1,243 
675 

1 

150 
328 
17 


234 


eeeeeee 


*Revised. +1928 figures in process of revision. 





Committee Approval 


Of Bill Is Questioned 


Vote on Muscle Shoals Measure 
Said to Be Invalid. 


[Continued from Page 1.} i 
the motion to reconsider, which carried 
with only 2 of the 13 dissenting. 

Representative Reece (Rep.), of John- 
son City, Tenn., was designated to pre- 
pare and file the report on the bill. He 
said that the bill is in the form in which 
it has been considered in the Commit- 
tee in the past, except that at the Feb- 
ruary 14 meeting three modifications 
proposed by Mr. Bell, of the American 
Cyanamid Company, regarding for- 
feitures, as proposed at a recent hear- 
ing, were agreed to. He said that he 
had talked with the House leaders on 
the subject and that the hope was that 


there might be some action at this ses- | 


sion of Congress, although he was not 
optimistic about its reaching a vote in 
the Senate. 

Representative Luce (Rep.), of Wal- 
tham, Mass., said that he had no recol- 
lection of any similar meeting of a House 
Committee taking action when not called 
by the Chairman but that the ‘important 
point appeared to be whether there was 
a regular meeting date for a committee 
in such a case. s ; 

Mr. Reece said that Committee is regu- 
larly listed to meet every Tuesday and 
Thursday, constituting in his opinion a 
standing order of meeting date. He said 
the chairman of the Committee was not 
present and did not call the meeting. He 
added that the Committee met February 
12, and there was no quorum, but after 
the chairman had left the room a quo- 
rum was present and a recess then was 
taken ‘until February 14, , 

He said he knew of no question of 
invalidity of the action involved in the 
proceding, 


Silver Stocks in Shanghai 
Show Increase for Week 


Silver stocks in Shanghai, February 7, 
totaled 149,300,000 taels, compared with 
142,500,000 taels in the previous week, 
the Department of Commerce has been 
radioed by its Shanghai office. The De- 
partment’s announcement follows in full 


text: 


Of this amount 93,400,000 taels were 
held in native banks, compared with 85,- 
200,000 taels the previous week. Sycee 
and silver bars were valued at 69,900,000 
taels, which represents an increase of 
5,600,000 taels since January 31. The 
total number of Chinese silver dollars 
was 111,100,000, an increase of 1,200,000 
since January 31. 


Swiss Railway Completes 
Electrification Program 


Completion of the electrification pro- 
gram of the Swiss Federal Railways was 
realized last month, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce, with the inaugu- 
ration of electric traction on the Zurich- 
Schaffhouse division the Assistant Trade 
Commissioner at Berne, Kenneth M. Hill, 
informed the Department. The full text 
of the statement follows: 

All lines provided for in the 1923 pro- 
gram, and two in addition, have been 
completed on schedule time. Of the total 
trackage of the Swiss Federal Railways. 
67 per cent are now electrified, together 
with 98% per cent of the double track 
lines, and over 68 per cent of the princi- 
pal lines, 

During 1929 more than 85 per cent 
|0f both the freight tons and kilometer 
| tons is expected to be moved by electric 
traction. 


11,302 | 








Supreme Court Asked 


To Pass on Question 


Of Dividend Credits 


Board of Directors Had De- 


termined That Earnings 
Must Be Invested in 
Property. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, by a petition for writ of certiorari 
just filed, has been requested to consider 
the question of whether a non-cumulative 
preferred stock is entitled to a dividend 
credit as to earnings accruing in non- 
dividend years notwithstanding the fact 
that the Board of Directors, in the exer- 
cise of a discretion which is not ques- 
tioned, have determined that such earn- 
ing could not be disbursed in dividends 
but must be invested in properiy. 

This question arises in two cases which 
are entitled Wabash Railway Company, 
et al. v. John C. Barclay and Willoughby 
Company, No. 693, and Shirley P. Austin 
v. John C. Barclay and Willoughby Com- 


| pany, No. 694. 


This suit was brought by John C. Bar- 
clay and Willoughby Company, as hold- 
ers of Five Per Cent Profit Sharing Pre- 
ferred Stock “A” of the Wabash Railway 
Company, the briefs state, to establish a 
dividend credit amounting to many mil- 
lions of dollars in favor of the preferred 
Stock A; and to enjoin payment of divi- 
dends upon its Convertible Preferred 
Stock “B” and Common Stock until such 
dividend credit shall be extinguished. 


Rights to Dividends Set Out. 


The petitioners in the suit are the! 
Railway Company, the briefs add, and} 
certain representatives holders of Con-} 


vertible Preferred Stock “B” and Com- 
mon Stock. 
The right of the Preferred Stock “A” 


to dividends is set forth in the Preferred | 


“A” Stock Certificates in the following 
language: “The holding of Five Per Cent 
Profit Sharing Preferred Stock “A” of 
the Company shall be entitled to receive 


preferential dividends in each fiscal year | 


up to the amount of five per cent before 
any dividends shall be paid upon the 
other stock of the Company, but such 
preferential dividends shall be non-cumu- 
lative.” 

In every fiscal year from the date of 
the organization of the Railway Com- 
pany, the briefs add, to the year 1926, 
with one or two possible exceptions, there 
were earnings which the Board of Di- 
rectors might have applied to the pay- 
ment of dividends upon the Preferred 
Stock “A” without impairing the Rail- 
way Company’s capital. In certain of 
these years, however, the Board declared 
no dividends on the Preferred Stock “A” 
or declared a dividend at a rate lower 
than five per cent. 

Practice For 50 Years. 

It was the judgment of the Board of 
Directors that these earnings ought not 
to be used for the payment of dividends, 
the briefs declare, but should be applied 
to development and improvement. 

For nearly 50-y¢ers, the briefs contend, 
it has been the common understanding 
that in the absence of a statute or con- 
tract stipulation to the contrary the dis- 
cretion of corporate directors in the pay- 
ment or non-payment of non-cumulative 
dividends as thus established by the 
court is free and unfettered so long as 
exercised soundly and in good faith. 

(The full text of the opinion of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, which 
the Supreme Court is asked to re- 
view, was published in the issues 

of February 1 and 2, 1929.) 


Silver Imports Into India 
Are Less in Volume 


Silver imports into India for the week 
ending February 2 totaled 1,130,000 
ounces, compared with 1,663,000 ounces 
the preceding week, the Department of 
Commerce has been cabled by its Bom- 
bay Office. The Department’s statement 
follows in full text: 


Imports originated from the following 
points: London, 553,000 ounces; Durban, 
52,000 ounces; Port Said, 36,000, ounces, 
and New York, 389,060 ounces. 

Currency in reserve on January 31 
totaled 946,400,000 rupees in silver coins 
as compared with 94'/,700,000 rupees on 
January 22. Bullion in reserve was 48,- 
700,000 rupees, an increase of 7,500,000 
rupees since January 22, 


Silver stocks were estimated on Janu- 
ary 31 at 5,000 bars, the same as on 
January 22. .The weekly offtake was 
1,200 bars, no change in amount since 
January 22. The market was weak 
owing to unfavorable advices from Lon- 
don and Shanghai. ; 


Foreign Exchange | 


New York, February 14.—The Federal Re- | 
serve Bank of New York today certified to | 


the Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pusuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the | 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 


Credits 


Purposes Is 


{ 


to be revoked or modified, and in lieu 
thereof I think it is the duty of Congress 
to define the powers of the Federal Re- 
serve Board in respect of these matters, 
so that the business world, as well as 
| the 12 Federal Reserve banks and all the 
ibanks of the Federal Reserve system, 
;may know how far and to what extent! 
the Federal Reserve Board may act in' 
|reference to promulgating such policies. 

If the Board has authority under any 
provision of the Federal Reserve Act to 
|adopt such policies as that adopted in! 
| 1920, or to adopt a policy the effect of 
| which would be to decrease or increase 
the prices of the farmers’ commodities, | 





|I think it is the solemn duty of Congress | 
| to enact legislation sufficient to eliminate | 
| such authority. 

| In this connection, I frankly concede 
{that it is essentially important that the 
Federal Reserve Board be fully author- | 
| ized to adopt such rules and regulations | 
which will enable the Board, if and when 
necessary, to prohibit the Federal Re- 
| serve banks from making excessive and 
| exorbitant loans for speculative purposes. ! 
| In other words, authority should be given; 
| the Board, to be used in a wise and ene! 
| servative manner, to prohibit member 
|banks of the Federal Reserve system 
|from making such loans for speculative 
| purposes. 

Asks Definition of Powers. 

In short, Congress should give the 
Board authority to take such effective 
steps as may be necessary to curtail 
loans for speculaticn or to prevent an 
excessive amount of the country’s credit 
being absorbed in speculative purposes. 
However, this authority should be clearly 
defined so that all persons interested may 
| know the extent of the Board’s rights 
and duty. 

In addition to this, I think it is the 
duty of the Federal Reserve Board, or 
the 12 Federal Reserve banks themselves, 
to advise Congress, and in this way in- 
| form the public, why there was no pay- 
ment of any franchise tax on the part 





i 


| of several of the big banks of the Fed- 


eral Reserve System for the years which 
the record shows none has been paid, 
and why so little has been paid during 
these years by these banks which have; 
made payments. 

The total gross earnings, expenses, and 
net earnings of the twelve banks of the 
Federal Reserve System, from 1914 to | 
1926, are as follows: ; 

Gross earnings. for Federal Reserve | 
System, $678,999,660; total expenses, | 
$257,144,956; net earnings, $421,854,704. | 

Gross earnings for Federal reserve, | 
Atlanta, $31,712,460; total expenses, $12,- | 
526,915; net earnings, $19,185,545. | 

Gross earnings for Federal reserve, | 
Boston, $46,012,482; total expenses, $17,- 
291,663; net earnings, $28,720,819. 

Gnoss earnings for Federal reserve, | 
New York, $2038,663,709; total expenses, | 





Authorization of Action to Curtail Loans for Speculative 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


| 812.617; net earnings, $15,206,670. 
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Definition of Powers of Reserve Board 
Urged in House by Representative Brand 


Advocated. 


$60,176,457; net earnings, $143,487,252. 
Gross earnings for Federal reserve, | 
Philadelphia, $49,378,075; total expenses, 
$18,108,861; net eagnings, $31,269,214. 
Gross earnings for Federal reserve, 
Cleveland, $56,243,852; total expenses, 
$22,787,558; net earnings, $33,456,294. 
Gross earnings for Federal reserve, 
Richmond, $82,966,111; total expenses, 
$13,250,004; net earnings, $19,716,107. 
Gross earnings for Federal reserve, | 
Chicago. $98,084,258; totai expenses, 
$35,493,609; net earnings, $62,590,644. 
Gross earnings for Federal reserve, St. 
Louis, $20,019,287; total expenses, $13,- 


Gross earnings for Federal reserve, 
Minneapolis, $28,124,687; total expenses, 
$9,688,311; net earnings, $13,436,376. 

Gross earnings for Federal reserve, 
Kansas City, $33,683.079; total expenses, 
$16.540,468; net earnings, $17,142,611. 

Gross earnings for Federal reserve, 
Dallas, $23,906,756; total exvenses, $13,- 
647,708; net earnings, $10,259,048. | 

Gross earnings for Federal reserve, 
San Francisco, $51,191,614; total ex- 
penses, $23,806,490; net earnings, $27,- 
385.124, | 

The gross earnings of these banks 
from organization to the end of 1927 was 
$769.619,665. The expenses were $322,- 
928,445, leaving net earnings of $446,-| 
691.220. 

The franchise tax paid by the 12 Fed-| 
eral reserve banks into the Treasury 
of the United States from 1914 to 1925 
inclusive was $139.173,943. These 12 
banks for the year 1926 only paid $818,- | 
150. For the yeaf 1927 they paid the in-! 
significant sum of $249,591, though in 
1928 they paid $2.584,659. 

The total franchise tax paid by these! 
banks from 1914 to January 1, 1929} 
amoufits to $142.826,343. 

I especially call your attention to the 
fact that for the year 1926 the Boston} 
Bank paid only $45,962. the Richmond | 
Bank paid $84,472, the Minneapolis Bank 
paid $234,381, and the Kansas City Bank 
paid $453,335. 

I also specially direct your’ attention | 
to the fact that for the year 1926 the; 
following banks did not pay a_ dollar| 
franchise tax: New York, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Atlanta, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Dallas, San Francisco. 

For the year 1927 only two banks of 
the 12 paid any franchise tax. They were 


| Customs receipts 





Minneapolis and Kansas City. For the 
year 1928, the Richmond bank paid fran- | 
chise tax of $673.449; the Atlanta Bank, | 
$883,301; the St. Louis bank, $40,293; the | 
Minneapolis bank, $390,151; the Kansas | 
City bank, $365,855; the Dallas bank, | 
$291,610. 

The banks at Boston, New York, Phil. | 
adelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, and San | 
Francisco did not pay a cent of fren | 


chise tax. 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


February 12 
Made Public February 14, 1929. 


Receipts. 
$1,175,361.60 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue , 
Miscellaneous receipts.. 


557,249.48 


1,555,048.26 
1,237,484.14 
4,525,143.48 
86,365,756.70 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day . 


90,890,900.18 


Expenditures 
General expenditures .. 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts .. 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special’ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil-service 
fund 


$3,170,418.03 
149,170.71 
1,678,793.44 
15,139.83 
144,207.65 
80,085.71 
49,894.65 


297,192.05 


retirement 


Total ordinary 
expenditures 
Other public debt ex- 
penditures 


10,584,902,07 


775,817.25 
79,530,180.86 


90,890,900.18 

The accumulative figures, together 

with the comparative analysis of receipts 

and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. 


| Lawrence Stern 
and Company 


Underwriters 
of 
Conservative 
Investment 
Securities 


231 SO. LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 
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United States, we have ascertained and | 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates | 
in the New York market at noon today for | 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- | 
rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) Sere aha wae 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) ... 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

MMOS 26208 ih. ecae eee'e an 
Netherlands (guilder) 

eee a YS Raper ere 
Err 
Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) : 

Japan (yen) ceeeg 

Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) .. ; 

Argentina (peso, gold) 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguax (peso) 

Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


14.0548 
15.8969 | 
-7167 
2.9591 
26.6694 


40.0460 
26.6681 
11.2015 | 
4.4170 | 
5999 
15.6929 
26.7261 
19.2282 | 
1.7575 | 
48.7857 | 
62.0714 | 
44.7000 
44.5416 | 
36.3507 


100.0216 | 
48.1833 
95.8013 
11.9065 
12.0318 

102.6749 
97.0500 
56.0000 


TRENGTHENING of 
the industrial position 
of any territory is ac- 

complished by the electric 
industry’s achievement— 


power supply and a much 
larger volume of available 


for example, the neighbor- 
hood of Paducah, Kentucky 


Electric service in western 
Kentucky has been greatly 
amplified by the completion 
of a 66,000-volt power “loop” 


“LOOPS” 


connecting the Graham, Ear]- 
ington, and Paducah gener- 
ating plants of Kentucky 
Utilities Company with two 
base load plants of Central 
Illinois Public Service 
Company. 


le 


e, 


tion of certain sparsely popu- 
lated sections, one vast series 
of power loops with result- 
ing benefits to individuals 
and industries. 


We represent the two 
companies of the Paducah 
region “loop”, their parent 
holding company whose 
guiding engineering and 
financial direction made this 


interconnection possible, and 


This is but a step toward 
the ultimate interconnected 
America. The nation will 
constitute, with the excep- 


other companies operating 
in 30 states. Send for our 
current list of secugity offer- 
ings yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


St. Louis Milwaukee 


COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street 
: CHICAGO 


Minneapolis Louisville 


Indianapolis 


Richmond 


Utility Securities Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York City 
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Trust Fund 


xpayer Presumed to Know Contents 


Of His Own Return Executed by Another 


Beneficiary Defined Full Fraud Penalty Assessed for Alleged Omissions of 


Income Properly Returnable. 


Credits in Fiscal Year to Be 
Returned as Revenues for 
Calendar Year in 
Which Received. 


BureEAvU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GENERAL 
COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 5735. 


It has been held by the General Coun- 
sel, Bureau of Internal Revenue, in a 
memorandum opinion, that the income of 
a trust which had a fiscal year ending 
January 31, 1924, distributable to a bene- 
ficiary who rade returns on a calendar 
year basis, should be included in the bene- 
ficiary’s return for the calendar year 
1924 in full. This ruling makes the dis- 
tribution taxable to the beneficiary in 
full at.the rates levied by the Revenue 
Act of 1924. 

As a consequer.ce of the ruling now 
made, the Income Tax Unit, Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, has revoked that part 
of Mimeograph 8308, as applied to 
trusts inconsistent with this ruling, 
under the Revenue Acts of 1924 and 
1921. 

Accounting Method Defined. 

Following is the full text of the memo- 
randum opinion: 

An opinion is requested as 
method under the Revenue Aci 
of taxing income distributable to the 
beneficiary of a testamentary trust 
where the return of the trust is filed on 
a fiscal-year basis and the return of the 
beneficiary is filed on a calendar-year 
basis. 

The facts of the instant case are as 
follows: 

A, who died in 190—, devised his es- 
tate in trust, the income thereof to be 
paid principally to his widow, B, and to 
his sons, C and D, the latter being the 
taxpayer beneficiary in this case. 

Provisions of Will. 


The will provided in part that the 
sons were to receive from the net in- 
come of the estate from x dollars to 
8x dollars per annum, depending on 
their age. When they reached the age 
of y years, each was to receive one-half 
of the net income of the residuary es- 
tate, remaining after deducting the in- 
come which was to be paid to the dece- 
dent’s widow and other individuals, un- 
der the will. 

The will further provided that if 
either son should die without leaving 
issue, the executors and trustees were 
to set aside 20x dollars, and to pay the 
income therefrom to the widow of such 
son during her life. The trustees had 
the power, if they saw fit, to pay the 
sons as they reached the age of z years. 
one-third of their respective shares of 
the principal of the estate held in trust 
for them. 

The trustees were given the usual 
powers of managing and investing. The 


to the 
of 1924 


trust filed its returns, upon the basis of | 


a fiscal year ended January 31, while 
D filed h°8 return upon the calendar- 
year basis. 

Two Issues Involved. 

Two questions arise in the case, which 
are answered in the order stated. 

(1) In what ‘year must D report the 
portion of the income of the trust for 
its fiscal year ended January 31, 1924, 
distributable currently to him? 

The answer to this question is found 


in section 219(e) of the Revenue Act of | 


1924, which provides: 

Sec. 219. (e)—If the taxable year of a 
beneficiary is different from that of the 
estate or trust, the amount which he is 
required, under paragraph (2) of subdi- 
vision (b) of this section, to include in 
computing his net income, shall he hased 
upon the income of the estate or trust for 
its taxable year ending within his tax- 
able year. 

It appears, therefore, that D is re- 
quired to include in his return for the 


come of the trust for its entire fiscal 
year ended January 31, 
utable to him pursuant to the terms of 
the will, whether distributed or not. 


Taxable in Year of Credit. 

(2) Is the amount of income so in- 
cluded by D in his return for the cal- 
endar year 1924 taxable at the rates 
prescribed by the Revenue Act of 1924 
for the calendar year 1924 or is it to 
be taxed partially at such rates and 
partially at the rates prescribed by the 
Revenue Act of 1921 for the calendar 
year 1923 as provided by section 207(b) 
of the 1924 Act in the case of the dis- 
tributive share of the income of a part- 
ner in a partnership having a fiscal year 
beginning in one calendar year and 
ending in another calendar year, the 
rates of tax for such calendar years be- 
ing different? 

The Income Tax Unit held, in accord- 
ance with Mimeograph 3308, Example 
VII, that of the income of the trust for 
‘its fiscal year ended Januar: 31, 1924, 
distributable currently to D, 11-12 
should be taxed at the rates prescribed 
by the Revenue Act of 1921 for the cal- 
endar year 1923 and 1-12 at the rates 
prescribed by the Revenue Act of 1 
for the. calendar year 1924. 

Provisions of Revenue Act. 

Section 207(b) of the Revenue Act 
of 1924 provides in part: 

If a fiscal year of a partnership begins 
in one calendar year and ends in another 
calendar year, and the law applicable to 
the second calendar year is different from 
the law applicable to the first calendar 
year, then (1) the rates for the calendar 
year during which such fiscal year begins 
shall apply to an amount of each partner's 
share of such partnership net income (de- 
termined under the law applicable to such 
calendar year) equal to the proportion 
which the part of such fiscal year falling 
within such calendar year bears to the 
full fiscal year, and (2) the rates for the 
ealendar year during which such fiscal 
gear ends shall appty to an amount of 
a@sch partner’s share of such partnership 
net income (determined under the law ap- 
plicable to such calendar year) equal-to 
the proportion which the part of such fis- 
eal year falling within such calendar year 
bears to the full fiscal year. * * * 

Trusts and parinerships differs in ‘es- 
sential respects. The provisions relating 
to the taxability of individuals carrying 
on business in partnership and the pro- 
visions under which the income of a 
trust is taxable to the trust bene- 
ficiaries are contained in separate sec- 
tions. (See sections 218 and 219, Reve- 
nue Act of 1924.) —. 

Trusts Not Included: 

There is no authority in the Act for 
applying the provisions made applica- 
ble in the case of partnerships to trusts. 
It follows that section 207(b) does not 
apvly to the facts of the instant case. 

This office is therefore of the opinion 
that the portion of the income of the 





JOHN GRIFFITHS Vv. COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE. DocKET No. 18162. 
BoaRD OF TAX APPEALS, 

The principal question considered in 
this proceeding was whether the tax- 
payer had been guilty of fraud or 
whether omissions from his tax return 


of certain items of income constituted | 


negligence only. 

_ The taxpayer had employed another 
individual to execute his return but,. as 
required, had sworn to the truth of the 
statements therein. 


The Board of Tax Appeals, over the 
dissent of five of its members, affirmed 
the action of the Commisioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue in assessing the full fraud 
penalty, holding the taxpayer wholly re- 
sponsible for knowledge of contents of 
the return and omissions of income 
properly returnable. 

P. Tinkoff, for the taxpayer; James A. 
O’Callaghan, for the Commissioner. 

The full text of the findings of fact 
and opinion follows: 


Petitioner Is President 
Of Contracting Firm 


Petitioner is an individual residing at 
Chicago, Ill. He is president of John 
Griffiths & Son Company, an Illinois cor- 
poration engaged in the general con- 
tracting business. Petitioner is about 87 
years of age and has been engaged in the 


contracting business for over 50 years | 


but has been inactive for approximately 
eight years. 

Prior to 1911 the contracting business 
was carried on by a partnershiv consist- 
ing of the petitioner and his son. Sub- 
sequently, the corporation John Grif- 
fiths & Son Company was formed, all of 
the stock of which, except one qualifying 
share, was owned by the petitioner and 
his son; the petitioner owning at all 
times at least 81.6 per cent of the capital 
stock, and his son owning the balance. 
The officers of the corporation were: John 
Griffiths, president and treasurer; George 
W. Griffiths, vice president and: assistant 
treasurer; and Louis C. Joyer, secretary. 

From 1910 John ,C. Ruettinger has 
acted as general manager in charge of 
construction. At all tim:zs he held one 
qualifying share of stock in the corpora- 
tion and also participated in the profits 
of the company under the terms of a con- 
tract of employment at rates varying 
from 10 per cent to 18 per cent. 

The petitioner and his son, George W. 
Griffiths and John C. Ruettinger made 
up the board of directors of the corpora- 
tion. Practically all of the meetings of 


.the board of directors were informal and 


were not recorded in the minutes of di- 
rectors’ meetings except in the case of 
annual meetings. 


| Members of Firm Acted 


As Personal Sureties 


In the general contracting business in} 


which John Griffiths & Son Company 
was engaged it was often necessary to 
make to the owners a surety bond guar- 


anteeing performance in respect to the | 


contract. During the year, 1916, peti- 
tioner’s son, George W. Griffiths, sug- 
gested that in many.cases surety bonds 
signed individually by himself, the peti-| 


|tioner and John C. Ruettinger would be 


acceptable to owners and that by becom- | 
ing personal surety for the company | 
these individuals could secure them-| 
selves the amounts that would other- 
wise be paid to surety companies. | 

In accordance with this suggestion at | 
an informal meeting of the directors of 
John Griffiths & Son Company it was de- 
cided that three individuals go surety on 
bonds in cases where such bonds would 
be acceptable, and that the individuals 
would deceive for such services an 


amount equal to the premium charged} 
| by surety companies 
;}and payable at the same time. 
calendar year 1924 the amount of in-! 


in like instances 


further agreed that the amounts thus 


{earned by the individuals should be di- 
1924, distrib- | 


vided between the three individuals in 
certain proportions, John C. Ruettinger 
being entitled to receive the same per- 
centage of such amounts as he received 
from the profits under his contract of 
employment, and John Griffiths and 
George W. Griffiths having shares in the 
balance in accordance with the stock 
ownership. 


- 
No amounts were placed on the books 
of the corporation to the credit of the | 


individuals on account of these services 
until July 31, 1919, at which time George 
W. Griffiths instructed the bookkeeper 
to place upon the books amounts to which 
the individuals were entitled, and that in 
computing such amounts he was to con- 
sult Mr. Douaire, who was giving surety 
bonds for John Griffiths & Son Companv. 
to find out what a surety comnany would 
have charged for the same services. The 
bookkeeper thereupon credited the ac- 
eounts with the following amounts: Jchn 
Griffiths, $87,926.63; George W. Grif- 
fiths, $14,313.64; J. C. Ruettinger, $22,- 
442.98; total, $124,683.25. 


Premiums Based 


924! Qn Account of Contract 


In the case of a surety company the 


premium on surety bonds became due! 


and payable within 30 or 60 days after 
the signing of the bond. The ordinary 
rate for premiums beginning with 1917 


was $1.50 per $100 at contract price, and | 


was based upon the full amount of the 


contract and not on the amount of the! 


bond. Prior to that time the rate was 


$1.00 for each $100 on the amount of the | 


contract. 
As shown by the books of John Grif- 


fiths & Son Company, the balances due | 


John Griffiths during various years were 
as follows: December 31, 1917, $369,- 
200; December 31, 1918, $388.290; Decem- 
ber 31, 1919, $185.027.06; December 31, 
1920, $87,027.46. 


The surplus of John Griffiths & Scn 
Company and the cash balances were as 
follows: 1916, $735,003.74, $756,752.44; 
1917, $475,023.58, $537,547.81; 1918, 
$764,596.72, $1,132,058.06; 1919, 
028.10, $679,604.29. 

During the years 1916 to 1919 the 
accounting work of the corporation was 


trust for its fiscal year ended January 
81, 1924, which D was required under 


section 219(e) of the Revenue Act oi | 


1924 to include in his individual rétarn 
for the calendar year 1924, is taxable 
to him at the rates prescribed by the 
Revenue Act of 1924 for the c>'encs 
year 1924. It is “recommend d the 
Mimeograph 3308, Example VII, in so 
far as it is inconsistent with this memo- 
randum, be revoked. 


;ceive the premiums ordinarily allowed | 


It was! 


$920,- | 


handled by Louis C. Joyer and his as- 
sistant, Clarence Reeves, except during 
the year 1918, when Reeves was in mili- 
tary service. During a larger part of 


in the construction of various large proj- 
ects outside the city of Chicago, includ- 
ing the Great Lakes Naval Training Sta- 


Camp Ross. 


were not recorded upon the books of the 
|the stockholders until December 31, 1917. 


Amount of Bond Premiums 
Allowed as Expense 
During the years 1916 to 1919, inclu- 


ported income for Federal income-tax 
purposes on the basis of completed con- 


completed. In the examination of the 
books of John Griffiths & Son Company 
by an internal revenue agent in 1921, 
the amount of $124,683.25 of bond pre- 
miums above referred to was allowed 
| aS an expense to the corporation charge- 
able against the various jobs affected, 
and such charges were reallocated to 
the years in which the respective con- 
tracts were completed. During the pe- 


tioner or the corporation to determine 
what amounts were due to the petitioner 
on account cf the bond premiums. 

The amount of $87,926.63 credited to 
John Griffiths was not withdrawn by 
the petitioner until after 1919. 





Petitioner was at all times empowered | 


|to control cash disbursements of John 
Griffiths & Son Company and could 


| withdraw at any time any cash he might | 
During the year here involved | 


| desire. 
| the petitioner filed his income tax re- 
;}turn on a cash receipts and disburse- 
ments basis. He did not include in‘ his 
return for the year 1919 the $87,926.63 
placed to his credit upon the books of 
the corporation July 31, 1919, nor did 
| he include any part therecf. 

The tax return of the petitioner was 
prepared by the bookkeeper who made 
|up the income from the check bock of 
| the petitioner unon which wes entered 
jall of his receipts and disbursements. 
| The $87,926.63 was not entered in the 
| check book in 1919, since it had not been 
actually received by the petitioner. The 
bookkeeper submitted the return to the 
| petitioner’s attorney, who in turn de- 
| livered it to the petitioner for signature. 
| Petitioner did not personally check up 
| the return, but relicd on the bookkeeper 
| and his attorncy. 
| The return of the petitioner was false 
| and fravdulent and mace with the intent 
to evade the tax. 


Tax Liability on Bond 
|Premiums at Issue 


| Opinion by Trammell: The first ques- 
tion is whether the pet‘tioner is taxable 
jin 1919 on all the, bond premiunts tc 
which he was entitled, cr whether a por- 
tion of the amount should be taxatle in| 
previous years. 

George W. Griffith testified that the] 
matter of permitting the directors to! 
sign bonds for the company and to re-| 


surety companies for such services first 


called at which such an agreement was 
reached. He also testified that even in 
years pricr to 1916 the directors prob- 
ably signed such bonds. He testified as 
follows: ‘“‘Now before 1916 did the mem- 
bers of this corporation sign surety bonds 
for the corporation?” A. “I imagine 
they cid. I can net say. I really do not 
remember that. I imagine they did.” 

Tie contention is made that the con- 
| tract was made in 1916 by which the di- 
rectors were to receive these premiums 
for signing bonds and that, since Grif- 
fiths was in control of the corporation 
and could at any time have withdrawn 
any assets due him, the amounts were 
constructively received by him in the 
years when the bonds were signed. 

The testimony in this case is so con- 


by the records cf the corporation that we 
are not ccnvinecd by a preponderance of 
the evicence in the first place that the 
agreeient was actually made 
as alleged or that it was made at any 
time prior to 1919, 

Aside from the testimony of Griffiths, 
we have the testimony of Ruettinger 
and Joyer. Grifiiths does nct specifically 
|state that the agrecment was made in 
1916, but only that tne question arose in 
that year and that a meeting of the di- 
rectors was called. Whetner it was 
called in 1916 the witness did not state. 


The fact that bends were signed in 1916 | 


is not convincing as to the date when it 
| was agveed that the directcrs shculd re- 
;ceive premiums therefor. From the 
|testimony it appeers that even prior to 
i916 these bonds had. sometimes been 
signed in the seme way. ’ 

Ruettinger’s testimony in a way cor- 
roborated Griffiths, but his testimony is 
in conflict with the facts established by 
documentary evidence submitted by the 
petitioner. Ruetiinger testified that he 
signed bonds when the evidence showed 
that bonds were waived and no’ bonds 
were s'gned by any one. Ructtinger, ac- 
cording to documentary evidence, signed 
only three bonds, while he testified that 
jhe signed from six to ten. Joyer’s testi- 
mony is so conflicting and uncertain that 
we can give lttle ur no we:ght to it. 


| Amount Credited to Dividend 


| Account of Petitioner 
The amount of $87,926.63 cn account 


,of these bond premiums was credited to| 


|the petitioner’s dividend account in 1919 
}and includes his pro vata share accord- 
ling to his steckholdings of premiums on 
bonds in ‘connection with the contracts 
of the Chicago Union Station Company. 
{The Butler Building-Caissons, the Chi- 
cago Telephone Building and the Morri- 
son Hotel, when in none of those con- 
|tracts were there any sureties on bonds. 
}In the Initcr two c.nivacis bords ver: 
veived and none weie givin. yet be 

ntvics weve made cred.ci:ing to the er 

|covnts of the petitioner and other d 

}rectcrs be:d premiums for bonds as if 
I onda hed |-en signed. In coanect’on 
oP 's: A os ae iwvo contracts above men- 
credits were meade to the peti- 
for ;rcm:ums when he signed no 


| tione = 
bons. 
While there 


was 


testimeny to thc 


’ 


this period the corporation was engaged | 


| tion, Parris Island Marine Barracks, and | 

During the years 1915 and 1916 divi- | 
dends were declared by formal action of | 
the board of directors, but such dividends | 


company nor credited to the accounts of | 


sive, John Griffiths & Son Company re-! 


tracts to the extent of the cash actually | 
received at the time the contract was | 


riod prior to 1919 no accounting was | 
|} had or calculation made by the peti- | 


arose in 1916 and that a meeting was | 


flicting and repungnant to facts shown | 


in 1916} 


S 


| Your Income Tax 


——- 


By C. B. ALLEN, 

Deputy Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, in Charge of Income-Tax Unit. 
Typical business expenses of a mer- 

cantile establishment which are deducti- 

ble in a return of income are amounts 
paid for advertising, hire of clerks and 
| other employes, rent, light, heat, water, 
telephone, property insurance, and de- 

| livery expenses. The expenses of a 

manufacturing business 

raw materials, supplies, repairs, light 


| tration and other similar charges. 

A professional man, such as a lawyer, 
doctor, architect, dentist, etc., may de- 
duct the cost of supplies used in his 


and repair of an automobile used in mak- 
ing professional caiis, dues to profes- 


sional journals, office rent, cost of light, 
| fuel, water, and telephone used in his 
office, and the hire of office assistants. 


marketing of crops, including labor, cost 
of seed and fertilizer used, cost of minor 
|repairs to farm buildings (other than 
his dwelling), and small tools used up 
in the course of a year or two. 


| effect that the entries crediting the bond 
premiums to dividend account was er- 
}roneous, there is some evidence which 
would warrant such action, but there is 
no contention here made that the 
amounts were dividends in so far as the 
petitioner is concerned. ‘That question 


| was not made an issue im the case and | 


/no testimony was directed to such ques- 
tion. i 

The respondent determined that: the 
jamounts of the bond premiums which 
were credited to the petitioner in 1919 
were constructively received by him in 
that year, while the petitioner contends 
that a portion was constructively re- 
'ecived in previous years. 

There is a presumption that the de- 
termination of the Commissioner is cor- 





vect until it is overcome by the prepon- | 


cerance of the testimony. There is un- 


| tioner on the books of the corporation in 
|1919, that the amounts were not ascer- 


|tained or determined until that year. | 


| The corporation claimed no deduction on 
}acecount of such amounts until 1919 ‘and 
|we are not convinced that prior to 1919 
|there was any definite agreement with 
respect thereto. 


There is no evicence which convinces | 
jus that any memorandum or any record | 


| was made until thst vear of any agree- 
;ment. Reuttinger held only one quali- 
| fying share of stock and wes, if the con- 
tract had been made in 1916, entitled to 
‘share in the bond premiums signed by 
;him to the extent of 18 per cent, in ac- 
|cordance with his interest in the profits 
| according to his contract of employment, 
yet he received nothing nor were any 
jamounts credited to him. until.1919, in 
iso far as these premiums were con- 
jeerned. Joyer testified that in 1919 he 
was first given a memorandum with re- 
spect to the book entries to be made by 
him, while the following day he was re- 
called to the stand after a conference 
with counsel for the petitioner and 
'changed his testimony, On the previous 
day he had repeatedly stated that this 
acerree in 1919, and when asked by the 
| Board member if he was confused about 
‘the matter, stated that hé was not. 


Finding of Revenue 
Authorities Upheld 
Considering all the testimony, we are 


not convinced that the determination of 
the respondent wes »rroneous. 


At the hearing the respondent asserted 
the fraud penalty for wilfully filing a 





\false or fraudulent return. There was no} 


/contention en the part of the petitioner 
|that the return should not in any event 
| have included a portion of the bond pre- 
miums credited to the petitioner’s ac- 
}count in 1919. The contention was that 
jonly a portion of the entire amount 
|should have been inciuded in previous 
|returns, but the petitioner did not re- 
|port any part of the amount in his re- 
lturns for any of the years 1916, 1917, 
1918 or 1919, nor was any disclosure of 
| the facts made in any of the returns. 
Even if the petitioner’s contentions had 
been sustained in every respect, still, 
{according to the petitioner’s own testi- 
!mony a considerable portion of income 
| admittedly taxable was omitted from his 
return. 

According to the petitioner’s own the- 
ory and contention, as supported by one 
lexhibit, the amount of $38,126.73 out 
lof the total of $87,926.63 was properly 
axable in 1919. According to the dates 
|of contracts in another exhibit, an amount 
/in excess of $50,000 was properly taxable 
jto petitioner under his own theory in 
11919. The explanation offered as to why 
no amount whatever of bond premiums 
|was included in the return is the fact 
|that the bookkeeper for the corporation 
made out the return and ‘submitted it 
for approval to an attorney and that 
the petitioner merely signed it; that the 
petitioner filing his return on a cash 
receipts and disbursements basis, and the 
amounts not having been received in 
cash, the return should not be held to 
be fraudulent on account of the omission 
of such amount. We have heretofore 
held that a taxpayer cannot avoid his 
responsibility by having his return pre- 
pared by another. The taxpayer is re- 
sponsible for his return under oath, re- 
gardless of whether he personally makes 
it. 

There is no testimony, however, to the 
effect that the petitioner did not consider 
the amounts taxable because they were 
not received in cash. 

On the other hand, the theory of the 
petitioner’s case is that the amounts 
were taxable before received in cash, 
and it is not contended that he should 
have waited until he withdrew the cash 
| before reporting them in his income. Un- 
der the evidence he clearly could have 
received the entire amount in cash in 
1919 if he had desired. All that he had 
to do was to take it. 

Considering all the evidence, it is our 
opinion that the petitioner’s return for 
1919 was wilfully false and fraudulent 
and made with the intent to evade the 

Reviewed by the Board. Judgment will 
|be entered under Rule 50, 
Murdock, dissenting: I dissent from 
jtrat portion of the foregoing opinion 
| which helds that the fraud penalty should 
he esserted, for the reason that I think 
the fects indicate no more than negli- 
gence. 

£&m'th. Trussel, Van Fossan and Siefkin 
agree with the dissent, 

February 7, 1929, 





include labor, | 


and heat, power, selling costs, adminis- ! 


practice, expenses paid in the operation | 


sional societies, subscriptions to profes- | 


The farmer may deduct all amounts | 
| paid in the production, harvesting, and ; 


eontradicted testimony to the effect that | 
the ameunts were credited to the peti- | 


Commissions 


GYLLABI are printed so that they 
= Library-Index and File Cards 


NCOME: Defined: 
Act.—Where a taxpayer made real 


missions, the total amount collected as 
profit—Columbia State Savings Bank 


STATES AND TRUSTS: 
Income: 


E 


1924, and is taxable to him in full at 





enue. 


FF 


(G. C. M. 5735).—Yearly Index 


AUD PENALTIES: Returns: 
Negligence: 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


Commissions on Loans: 


Taxable Periods: 
1924 Act.—Income of a trust for its fiscal year ending January 
31, 1924, distributable to a beneficiary making his return on a calendar-year 
basis must be included in the return of the beneficiary for the calendar year 


Act of 1924; Mimeograph 3308 (I. T. 


AvrTnHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY Are PresENTED Heretn, Berna 
PuBLISHED WiTHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DaiLy 


Securities 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
usually employed in libraries, 


approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


Dealers in Securities: 1921 
estate or mortgage loans during 1921 


and 1922 and in addition to the interest specified, a commission was charged 
and deducted from the face of the loan, no rebate being allowed in event any 
part or all of the loan was repaid before maturity on account. of such com- 


commissions was income in the years 


when charged and deducted, the transactions not enabling the taxpayer to 
be classed as a dealer in securities who bought below par and sold at a 


v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


(Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 3082, Col. 4 (Volume III). 


Returns: Taxability of 


the rates prescribed by the Revenue 
) revoked.—Bureau of Internal Rev- 
Page 3082, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


Responsibility of Taxpayer For Returns: 
1918 Act.—Where a taxpayer employes another to execute 


his tax return and items of income to the taxpayer are omitted therefrom, 
the taxpayer is responsible for the statements made therein under oath, 


and where other circumstances show 
Revenue. 
ume III). 


RUSTS: Election: Deductions: 
has elected to be taxed as a trust 


(Volume III). 


Internal Revenue. 


| 


| 
| COLUMBIA STATE SAVINGS BANK y. CoM- 
| MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
BOARD OF 





DockET Nos. .14831, 25129. 

TAX APPEALS. 

The petitioner herein alleged that the 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue had 
\ 


| erroneously assessed tax on certain com- 
| missions as income. 
| The petitioner made real estate and 
| mortgage loans bearing interest at speci- 
| fied rates. In addition to interest it col- 
|lected commissions, which it deducted 
|from the amount paid the borrower on 
each loan. It was shown that no rebate 
| was paid if the’ borrower repaid all or 
| any part of the loan before maturity. 

In claiming that the tax was errone- 
ously assessed, the taxpayer contended 
that it was in effect-a dealer in securities 
and that the commissions thus taken 
were not taxable until the securities had 
been sold. ! 

It was the view of the Board of Tax 
Appeals, however, that the commissions 
constituted income in the year when 
charged and deducted and upheld the 
Commissioner’s findings. 

Herman T. Reiling and Hugh N. Smith, 
for the taxpayer; J. E. Mather, for the 
Commissioner. The full text of the find- 
ings of fact and the opinion follow: 

The petitioner is a corporation or- | 
ganized and existing under the laws of 
Illinois with its principal offices in the 
city of Chicago, and is engaged in the} 
business of banking. 


of real estate or mortgage loans, upon 
which, in addition to the regular interest | 
on the notes, the borrowers agree to pay 
an additional amount as commission for 
the making o: the loan. The handling 
of real estate or mortgage loars consti- 
tutes one of the principal parts of the) 
| business of the petitioner. 

The method employed by the petitioner 
in making loans was as follows. An ap- 
plication is first secured from the bor-! 
rower, which is submitted to the board 
of directors for approval, and, after ap- 
proval, the borrower submits his abstract 
of title and papers; a mortgage is drawn 
on the property to secure the loan; a fee} 
of from 1 per cent to 10 per cent is 
| made as a charge for the loan, and the 
borrower receives the amount of the loan 
less this commission and the expenses in 
connection with the loan. ’ 

No payment of this commission is made 
by the borrower direct to the petitioner 
at the time of the loan or otherwise, ex- | 
cept by the deduction from the face of } 
the loan. 

The commission charged on loans was 
treated on the books of the petitioner 
as earned income at the time the loan 
was made, and the respondent has like- 
wise included the said commission in the 
petitioner’s taxable income for the year 
in which the loan was made in determin- 
ing the deficiencies that are subject of 
these appeals. 

For 1921 the respondent included in 
the taxable income of the petitioner the 
sum of $6,930.25, and for 1922 the sum 
of $10,590.82, both amounts representing 
commissions on loans which had been 
made during those years and which ap- 








commissions. 

The funds on deposit in the bank were 
used in making loans, but those funds 
available for loans represented only 
about 331-3 per cent of the loan busi- 
ness done by the petitioner. To take 
care of this volume of business it ~was 
necessary to sell the notes to make funds 
available for other loans. 

In the event of the prepayment of any 
of the said loans before maturity, there 
was no rebate to the borrower of any 
part of the said commission. On the con- 
trary, the borrower was usually required 
to pay a premium to the then owner of 
the loan for the privilege of paying same 
before maturity. 

During the years involved, the peti- 
tioner kept its books and made its re- 
turns upon an accrual basis. The fore- 
going facts were stipulated by the 
parties. 

Opinion by Trammell: In the original 
petition filed under Docket No. 14831, 
the petitioner sought the redetermination 
of its tax liability for the calendar years 
1920 and 1921. 

No deficiency, however, was asserted 
for 1920 and we have no jurisdiction for 
that year. See Revenue Act of 1926, 
section 274(g); Cornelius Cotton Mills, 4 
B. T. A. 255; Belridge Oil Co., 11 B. T. A, 








It includes in its operation the making | 


willful evasion, the filing of such a 


return is fraudulent and the stgner thereof is liable for the full amount of 
penalties prescribed by statute——John Griffiths v. Commissioner of Internal 
(Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 3082, Col. 2 (Vol- 


1928 Act.—Where the trustee of a trust 


under section 704(b) of the Revenue 


Act of 1928 and a loss has been sustained, the beneficiaries of the trust 
should be allowed to deduct their proportionate shares thereof.—Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. (G. C. M. 5426).—Yearly Index Page 3067, Col. 1 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Commissions Charged A gainst Loans 
Held to Be Earned at Time of Deduction 


‘Theory That Income Accrues on Payment of Note Is Re- 
jected by Board of Tax Appeals. 


127; D. L. Blackstonz, et al., 12 
B. T. A. 456. Accordingly, this appeal, 
in so far as it purports to involve the 
calendar year 1920, is dismissed. 


With respect to the deficiency in tax 
determined by the respondent for the 
calendar years 1921 and 1922, the sole 
issue presented is whether taxable in- 
come, consisting of discounts or com- 
missions, was derived by the petitioner 
in the year in which certain mortgage 
loans were made, under the circum- 
stances set out in our findings of fatt 
above. 

These discounts or commissions were 
treated on the books of the petitioner as 
earned income at the time the loans were 
made, and were included by the respond- 
ent in the petitioner’s taxable income for 
the years in which the loans were made. 

The petitioner contends substantially 
that it was in effect a dealer in securi- 
ties, which it purchased at less than par 
with the object of reselling them at a 
profit, and that it could not be considered 
to have realized a profit until the se- 
curities were sold, or were paid at ma- 
turity, or otherwise. 

With this contention of the petitioner, 

we are unable to agree. The stipulated 
facts, which-we have adopted in our find- 
ings of fact; show that the petitioner 
made real estate’ or mortgage loans, 
bearing interest at a stated rate, on 
which, in addition to the interest, a few 
of from 1 per cent to 10 per cent was 
charged for each loan. 
The borrower received from the peti- 
tioner the amount of the loan, less the 
discount and commission charged and the 
expenses incurred in connection there- 
with, and, in the event of the payment of 
a loan before maturity, there was no re- 
bate to the borrower of any part of the 
commission charged by the petitioner. 
The petitioner kept its books upon an ac- 
crual basis. 

It thus appears that the commissions 
charged by the petitioner were in the 
nature of compensation for services ren- 
dered, and that when a loan was made, 
the transaction was fully completed in so 
far as concerned the retitioner’s right 
to its commission. The liability of the 
borrower to pay the commission was in 
no way contingent or dependent upon the 
passage of time, as in the case with re- 
spect to an obligation to pay interest for 
the use of borrowed money. 

Upon the execution of the note, the 
borrower’s liability to pay the commis- 
sion became definitely fixed and deter- 
mined, The petitioner’s right to its com- 
mission definitely accrued at the time 
each loan was made, and since the peti- 
tioner kept its books of account upun an 
accrual basis, the aggregate amount of 
the commission on loans made within 
each taxable year should have been ac- 
crued on the books as income for that 
year. 

It is shown that the petitioner treated 
the commissions on its books as earned 
income for the year in which the loans 
were made, and this treatment, we think, 
correctly reflected the income. 

In Chicago Acceptance Co., 12 B. T. A. 


ero 


Decisions 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Promulgated February 14, 1929. 
*Richard T. Greene and Lawyers Trust 
Company, as Trustees of the Estate 
of William Hall Walker, Deceased, v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 23973. 


1. A trustee, holding common stock 
for investment purposes, ‘exchanged 
it for Federal, State, municipal and 
railway bonds, which he thereafter 
held for the same use and purposes 
as the stock. Held, there was an ex- 
change of property of a “like kind 
or use,” within sec. 202 (c)(1), Act 
1921, and no gain could be recog- 
nized. Margaret M. Edson, 11 B. T. 
A. 621, overruled, in part. 

2. The words “or use,” as used in 
that section, are to be comstrued as 
applying to property held for invest- 
ment as well as property held for 
productive use in trade or business. 

3. Reg. 62, Art. 1566, goes beyond 
the statute and is unauthorized. 

*Nancy Carver Lathrop Campbell, Mare 
guerite Hyde Suffolk & Berkshire, 
Joseph Leiter and W. 9. Warr, Trus- 
tees Under the Last: Will and Testa- 
ment of Levi Z. Leiter, Deceased, v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 16617. 

Will of decedent construed and 
held to create one trust, not two. 

| The Worstell Company, Limited v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 14707. 

Held, that an amount of $2,214.12 
representing an adjustment on a fire 
which occurred in 1920 was errone- 
ously included in income for 1921. 

Harry Solomon v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. Docket No. 20112. 

There being no assignment of er- 
ror with regard to the correctness of 
the deficiency determined by the re- 
spondent for the year 1920, the de- 
termination of the respondent is ap- 
proved. 

Held that the record does not sus- 
tain the respondent’s assertion of the 
fraud penalty for the years 1920 to 
1923, inclusive. 

William M. Le Moyne v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Dockets Nos. 
17447 and 34941. 

The petitioner expended amounts 
for reconstruction of old canal boats 
to be used as dwellings, and the boats 
were finally abandoned due to the 
fact that it was impracticable to 
keep them afloat. Held that since pe- 
titioner, himself, intended to occupy 
one of the boats and since there is 
no segregation of the amounts ex- 
pended on the various boats, no de- 
duction for loss is allowable under 
Section 204 (a) of the Revenue Act 
of 1921, 

Claimed deduction for rent paid 
disallowed for lack of evidence. of 

| amount paid. 

i Jascha Heifetz v. Commissioner of Ine 
ternal Revenue. Docket No. 9237. 

Reasonable allowance as compen- 
sation for personal services deter- 

mined. 

i Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full. text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should - 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 


| 150, the petitioner purchased at less than 





par series of 12 notes payable one each 
month, and we held that only so much 
of the discount as was earned within 
the taxable year constituted income to 
the petitioner for that year. The peti- 
tioner there also kept its books upon 
an accrual basis. 

That case is distinguished from the 
present proceeding in that when notes 
were paid before the due date the payer 
obtained a discount, which reduced the 
petitioner’s brokerage in a proportion- 
ate amount. Therefore, it could not be 
said that the liability of the borrower 
to pay the brokerage or commission be- 
came definitely fixed and determined at 
the time the loan was made. The lia- 
bility was contingent upon the passage 
of time. 

Income When Deducted. 

Hence we said in our opinion: 

“Manifestly no discount or profit ac- 
crued upon such notes until the discount 
thereon was earned. The principle in- 
volved is essentially no different than 
that of bank discount, wherein we have 
several times held that discount neither 
received nor accrued within a taxable 
year is not income subject to tax in that 
year.” 

In the instant case, even if the income 
was not received, it was accrued in the 
year in which the loans were made and 
constituted income subject to tax in such 
year, for the reason that it became at 
that time definitely fixed obligations of 
the makers of the notes and was not 
subject to reduction in the event of pre- 
payment. 

The action of the respondent is ap- 
proved. Reviewed by the Board. Judg- 
ment will be entered for the respondent, 

February 6, 1929. 








peared on the petitioner’s books as earned |- 


White Rock Pale Dry Ginger Ale 


has a delightful 


flavor all its own. 


It is like no other ginger ale you 
ever tasted. One reason is that, 
it is the only ginger ale that can 
be made with White Rock Water. 
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Foreign Trade 


Export of Dried Fruit,| Express Service for Strawberries Granted 
To Expedite Delivery at Northern Markets 


Canned Foods, Lard 
And Meats Expands 


Foreign Demand for Amer- 


ican Grains, Flour and 
Fresh Fruits Declined 
In Past Year. 


Outstanding features of the foodstuffs 
export trade during the year 1928 are 
increases in the exports of meats, lard, 
canned foods and dried fruits, while the 
bread grains, flour and fresh fruits show 
decrease. The total value of all the 
principal foodstufis exported amounts to 
$739,007,000 in 1928 compared with 
$863,415,000 in 1927, the Department of 
Commerce has just announced. 


The announcement follows 
text: 


There were 865,479,000 pounds of edi- 
ble animal fats and oils exported during 
1928 with a value of $112,513,000, an in- 
crease of more than 6 per cent in quan- 
tity and nearly 4 per cent in value. Lard 
constituted 88 per cent of the total quan- 


tity of animal fats and oils exported, 
showing a gain of 11.5 per cent in quan- 
tity and 7.2 per cent in value compared 
with 1927. 

Varied Demand for Oils. 


Shipments of cottonseed oil, both crude 


in full 


and refined, declined about 24 per cent 


in quantity and 22 per cen: in value. 
Shipments of corn oil, cocoa butter and 
other vegetable oils and fats increased 
considerably, with the market for vege- 
table oil lard compounds continuing 
fairly steady. 

Total exports of the principal meats 
during 1928 increased nearly 3 per cent 
in quantity over the previous year, but 
showed a decline of about 5 per cent 
in value totaling 355,792,000 pounds with 
a value of $62,249,000. For several 
years exports of meats, especially ham 
and bacon, which constitute the bulk of 
the trade, have shown a downward 
trend, but this year the decline not only 
has been checked but an increase is 


noted. 
Trade in Canned Food. 


The trade in canned food during 1928 
(exclusive of canned meats) has been 
the most favorable of foodstuffs in gen- 
eral, showing an increase of more than 
17 per cent in both quantity and value, 
reaching a total of 710,838,000 pounds 
with a value of $75,339,000, 

Dried fruits also show a favorable 
export story for the past year, an in- 
crease of approximately 21 per cent 
being reported for both quantity and 
value. 

The value of the fresh fruit trade ex- 
bors amounted to $56,161,000 for 1928 
er $3,788,000 below that of 1927, Apples 
in boxes, pears, berries and grapes show 
a favorable increase but the citrus fruits 
- apples in barrels declined consider- 
abiy. * 

Demand for Cereals. 


The trade in cereals and cereal prod 


uets shows a decline of nearly 30 per 
cent in 1928 compared with 1927, hav- 
ing a value of only $314,032,000 com- 
pared with $441,561,000. This decrease 
occurred mainly in the shipments of 
wheat and wheat flour, wheat exports 
totaling 96,291,000 bushels in 1928 
valued at $119,887,000 or 42.8 per cent 
below the quantity shipped in 1927, and 
a drop of 49.9 per cent in value. 

Shipments of wheat flour did not de- 
cline so heavily, totaling 11,848,000 bar- 
rels valued at $73,835,000 in 1928 com- 
pared with 12,823,000 barrels valued at 
$85,332,000, a decline of 7.6 in quantity 
and 13.5 in value. This decline in the 
wheat and wheat flour trade is probably 
chiefly due to the large crops harvested 
during the past season in all of the 
leading wheat producing countries of 
the world, including a favorable Euro- 
pean wheat crop, resulting in less de- 
mand from Europe, our,principa! mar- 
ket, and consequent lower prices. 


Assessment Upheld 


On Sheets of Steel. 
Claims for Lower Rate Are De-| 


nied by Customs Court. 


New York, Feb. 14.—The United States 
Customs Court has just ruled that im- 
ported merchandise, which was origi- 
nally in the form of steel sheets, but 
which has been perforated with fancy 
designs and thus made suitable for use 
in the manufacture of radiator covers, 
ventilators, grille, and cabinets, requir- 


ing only that it be cut to size in order | 


to fit it as a part of the named articles, 
is properly dutiable at the rate of 40 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 399, 
tariff act of 1922, as manufactures of 
metal not specially provided for. 
Claims of J. G. Brown for a lower 
rate under paragraph 327, as iron cast- 
Ing; paragraph 304, as steel “sheets and 
plates”; paragraph 3812, as structural 
shapes; or paragraph 308, as “sheets of 
iron or steel, common or black,” are set 
aside in an opinion by Chief Justice 
Fischer, (Protest No. 213646-G-51736-26). 


Joint Stock Companies 
Are Increasing in Poland 


Joint “stock companies in Poland 
showed further sharp increase dutin 


Report of I. C. C. Considers 


Advantage in Reduction of 


Transit Time as Controlling Factor. 


[Continued fror. Page 6.] 


in express shipments would reduce the |from the field. 


volume of shipments by freight. 


pany testified t 

riers should acquire 800 cars it could 
use them in April and May and to some 
extent.in June, but that it would have 


inclusive. The greatest demand for ex- 
press refrigerator service occurs in the 
months of April, May, June and Juiy. 
In 1926, 15 per cent of all express re- 


and 10.6 per cent in July. In no other 
month was the movement as high as 5 
per cent. At present there are 1,980 cars 
in the express pool, which does not in- 
clude the Pennsylvania cars, an increase 
of 952 cars since 1921. ':ne express com- 
pany owns and leases 438 cars. The 
express company has difficulty in sup- 
plying the demand for refrigerator cars 





May, but it could provide sufficient cars to 
handle the Florida movement. There 
is little demand for express refrigerator 
cars from August to February, inclusive. 


Difficulties Confronted 
In Icing Service 


Icing Facilities: One of the difficulties 
which will confront the carriers if ex- 
press carload refrigerator service is es- 
tablished, is the question of icing. Icing 
facilities are generally located in or ad- 
jacent to freight yards, which in some 
instances are a considerable distance from 
the passenger stations, and the necessity 
of reicing would cause considerable de- 
lay in terminals even where an entire 
train could be taken to the ice plant. Gen- 
erally the carriers follow the rule that 
perishables should be reiced within 24 
hours. It is the practice at present to in- 
itially ice the cars for each producing sec- 
tion at some central point and to distrib- 
|ute the cars to the loading territory dur- 
ing the night. As a rule there are no 
icing facilities at the loading points 
and if there is any delay in load- 
ing it is necessary to move the car 
to an icing station or to reice with ice 
shipped in or brought in by truck. The 
R. F. & P. has no icing facilities at Rich- 
mond for either freight or express. It 
does have ample icing facilities at Poto- 
mac Yard, but claims that it is impossi- 
ble to reice an express car there, as no 
passenger or express cars go through 
Potomac Yard, The objections raised 
by the carriers with respect to reicing 
do not appear to be insurmountable. 
There is always more or less delay in 
terminals while train are under inspec- 
tion. Furthermore, the number of re- 
icings required for express shipments 
would be fewer than on shipments by 
freight. Express carload refrigerator 
service is now provided by various car- 
riers, and there is no contention that 
those carriers have found such service to 
= impracticable-because of ‘reicing prob- 
ems. 

Train Schedules: 
movements of strawberries the L. 
operates a strawberry special, run in one 
or more sections, from the producing 
district in Southern Alabama, which 
leaves Castleberry the principal shipping 
point about 10:00 p. m. - Its scheduled 
running time to Cincinnati freight yards 
is 37 hours and 59 minutes, an average 
of 18.4 miles per hour for a 700 mile haul. 
On 142 shipments in 1926 which moved 
through Cincinnati, the average time con- 
sumed between Castleberry and the Cin- 
cinnati yards was approximately 37 
hours and 57 minutes. This expedited 
service is made possible by loading trains 
to a maximum of approximately 75 per 
cent of locomotive ratings. which pro- 
vides a train load of about 850 tons, and 
giving preference in road movement and 
through yards and terminals. Straw- 
berries carried by this train arrive at 
Cincinnati yards around noon the second 
day, for market the third morning. They 
reach Indianapolis, Ind., Columbus and 
Dayton, Ohio, for market third morning; 
Toledo, Detroit, Cleveland for fourth and 
Pittsburgh for fifth morning delivery. 
When consigned to Chicago they are 
handled by the L. & ly. to Evansville, 
|Ind., Chicago & Eastern Illinois Rail- 
road beyond, and arrive at Chicago for 
market third morning. Strawberries 
from Cullman and Hanceville, some 240 
miles from Castleberry in northern Al- 
abama, are handled in regular fast 
freight trains account of lack of suffici- 





To expedite the 


train leaves Cullman at 6:00 p. m., arrives 
Cincinnati Yards 11:59 p. m. the follow- 
ing day, for market the second morning. 
Shipments loaded too late for this train 
leave Cullman 2:37 a. m., arrive Cincin- 
nati yards 9:15 a. m. the following day 
for market the third morning after cars 
|are loaded. A northbound L. & N. ex- 
| press train passes through Castleberry 
about 3:40 p. m., Cullman around 10:00 
p. m. the same day, and arrives at Cin- 
}cinnati the next morning at 10:55 cen- 
| tral time, making the run of 700 miles 
from Castleberry to Cincinnati in 19 
hours, or almcst twice as fast as the 
strawberry special. A witness testified 
that the express train now carries its 
| fixed maximum car limit. It appears, 
however, that private passenger cars 
;which produce no revenue are some- 
jtimes carried, and if necessary the 
icarrier attaches an additional loco- 
|motive or operates the trainin two 
sections. The same procedure would en- 
able the L. & N. to handle strawberries 
|in express ~efrigerators on this train. 





Alabama Strawberries 
Moved via Cincinnati 
Alabama strawberries for northern or 


frigerator carloads moved in April; 29) 
per cent in May; 22 per cent in June; | 


in April, May and June, particularly in | 


Another train departs | 
from York at 4:25 a. m., arrives Cincin- 
nati 11:45 p. m. the second day for third 
morning delivery at Cincinnati. North- 
bound L. C. L. shipments by express are 
carried on a local passenger train a dis- 
| tance of some 125 miles from York to 


no use for them from July to March, | Birmingham, where they stop for a period 


of seven hours, and from Birmingham 
to Cincinnati are handled on a fast 
passenger train. They leave York 6:37 
a. m. and arrive at Cincinnati 8:20 next | 
morning. Excluding the stop-over at | 
Birmingham, the running time to Cin- | 
| cinnati averages 32 miles per hour, which 
is more than twice as fast as manifest 
freights. If forwarded on this train 
strawberries would arrive at Cincinnati 
for delivery second morning, and the 
Southern argues that express service 
would be of no value to shippers since 
freight shipments now reach Cincinnati 
for market the second morning from date 
shipped. Through passenger trains from 
New Orleans to Cincinnati pass York, | 
but no switch engine works at stations 
where strawberries originate, and a wit- 
ness testified that limited trains could 





not be stopped at a local station to switeh 
a car of strawberries, furthermore that 
such trains now carry their maximum 
car limit. If limited passenger trains 
now carry maximum loads, additional 
cars could be handled by -.the use 
of double headers or the operation | 
of a second section. In either case an 
additional locomotive would be required, 
and this locomotive could perform the 
necessary assembling service at originat- | 
ing stations. 








& N. 


ent volume to justify special service. One | 


1928, 61 new ones being established an 
cording to a state based on a mes-|eastern markets which are transported 
, sage from the Commercial Attache at) by the Southern Railway are handled in 
Warsaw, Clayton Lane, the Department | its regular manifest freight trains to 


of Commerce, announced February 14. 


Last year’s new companies were cap- | 


italized at 93,909,000 zlotys, more than 
double the capitalization of the 36 new 
companies established in 1927 which it- 
self had doubled that of the 25 new com- 
panies in 1926, 

Almost half of the new companies last 
year were established in the last quarter 
of the year. The first quarter saw 10 
new companies, the second 16, the third 
9, and the fourth 31, 20 of which were 
established during the last month of the 
quarter. 

The capital of .167 established joint 
stock companies was increased by a 
total value of 183.930,000 zlotys in 1928, 
as compared with 218 companies and 
186,942,000 zlotys in 1927, and 59 compa- 


| Cincinnati, and practically all delivered to 
other carriers for further movement, In 
'1927 such shipments aggregated 94 cars, 
of which 15 originated in the York sec- 
tion, 72 at Guntersville and 7 at Scotts- 
j boro, York, Kearns and Sparkman, 
which comprise. the York section, are 
south of the center and near the western 
boundary of Alabama, approximately 600 
miles‘from Cincinnati, and on the main 
| line of the Southern to New Orleans, La. 
| Most strawberry shipments from this dis- 
| trict are handled on Southern freight 
train number 52, scheduled to leave York 
|at 11:17 a, m. and arrive at Cincinnati 
| 3:00 a, m. the secord day, a run of 39 
hours and 43 minutes, and an average 
speed of abovt 15.1 miles per hour. 
These shipments reach Cincinnati for 


nies and 51.225,000 zlotys in 1926. (Zloty | second morning delivery after shipment, 
1 dus for the most part third morning 


Earlier Delivery 
To Pittsburgh Planned 


The Guntersville section is some 180 
miles farther north on a branch line of 
the N. C. & St. L., which carrier receives 
a haul of 30 miles on strawberry ship- 
ments and delivers them to the Southern 
at Attalla, Ala. Shipments usually 
leave Guntersville at 7:00 p. m. in a pas- 
senger train, make the run to Attalla | 
in about 1% hours, and are picked up| 
by Southern train number 52 about 10:15 | 
p. m., atriving at Cincinnati 3:00 a. m.| 
the second morning. Cars not ready for 
the seven o’clock Guntersville train are 
moved to Attalla around noon the next 
day, picked up by the Southern about 
4:00 p. m. and reach Cincinnati 11:45 p. m. 
the second day for third morning de- 
livery from date shipped. Strawberries 
which depart from Guntersville on the 
evening train arrive for third morning 
delivery at Indianapolis, Chicago, Dayton, 
Toledo, and fourth mornin delivery at 
Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo and Pitts- 
burgh. Improved connections with the 
Pennsylvania at Cincinnati, under con- 
templation, will if accomplished effect 
third morning delivery at Pittsburgh. 
Express trains from New Orleans to 
Cincinnati pass through Aitalla. 

Scottsboro, Ala., is farther north, a 
short distance off the New Orleans-Cin- 
cinnati main line of the Southern. Ship- 
ments are ordinarily forwarded on train 
leaving Scottsboro 4:30 p. m. which con- 
nects with train 52, arriving Cincinnati 
3:00 a. m. the second morning. 

In handling Florida and North Caro- 
lina strawberries, the Coast Line oper- 
ates extensive pick-up service which 
brings the berries into concentration 
points from which they are handled in 
perishable trains on regular schedules. 
The closing hour at Coast Line stations 
is around 6:00 p. m., which allows ship- 
pers practically full daylight hours for 
loading. Lakeland is one of the princi- 
pal concentration stations in southern 
Florida. Shipments are scheduled to de- 
part from Lakeland at 10:00 p, m., ar- 
rive at Harsimus Grove, N. J., the break- 
up point for Jersey City and New York, 
at 6:45 p. m., the fourth day and reach 
Jersey City yards by 11:00 p, m., the 
same day for fifth morning markets. 
Shipments for Pier 29, New York City, 
are floated across the river and un- 
|loaded by 3:00 a. m., one hour before 
the market opens. The distance from 
Lakeland to New York City is about 
1,230 miles, the average train speed less 
than 13.5 miles per hour. The Coast 
Line handles carload strawberries with 
other perishable shipments in heavy 
trains. To place Lakeland shipments 
at New York break-up yards 48 hours 
earlier, for third morning delivery, with- 
out disturbing the closing hour or start- 
ling time from Lakeland, the average 
speed in transit would have to be in- 
creased to approximately 27.5 miles per 
hour; to reach New York yards 24 hours 
earlier than the existing schedule for 
market fourth morning would require 
an average speed of only 18 miles per 
hour. From Jacksonville, Fla., to. New 
York the running time of the regular 
express train which handles L. C. L. ex- 
press shipments averages more than 30 
miles per hour. During months of peak 
shipments when the volume of express 
shipments becomes too great for the 
regular express, a special train is oper- 
ated, and in 1927 the special was put 
on in November. Four passenger trains 
are operated daily which average in ex- 
cess of 41, 40, 38 and 37 miles per 
hour, respectively, from Jacksonville to 
New York. A pick-up express train 
which departs from Lakeland at 9:00 

m. handles pony refrigerators and 
other L. C. L. express as far as Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and averages 20 miles 
per hour between those stations. 


From the strawberry growing sections 
of North Carolina to New York the 
distance approximates 620 miles. This 
section is served by the Coast Line. 
Freight shipments reach New York. for 
third morning delivery, Boston for fourth 
morning. Should shipments depart from 
Chadbourn at 10:00 p. m., an average 
speed of 28.2 miles per hour would bring 
them into New York break-up yards 
around 8:00 p. m., the following day 
for market the second morning. To 
reach New York yards by 11:00 p. m,. 
would require an average speed of some 
25 miles per hour. From Chadbourn to 
Chicago via Washington, D. C., the dis- 
tance is less than 1.200 miles, Leaving 
Chadbourn at 10:00 p. m, an average. 
speed of 24 miles per hour would enable 
carriers to place North Carolina straw- 
berries at Chicago by 11:00 p. m., cen- 
tral time the second day for third morn- 
ing delivery. 

The Seaboard maintains a freight 
schedule from southern Florida which is 
substantially the same as that of the 
Coast Line, i, e., fifth morning delivery 
at New York, sixth morning at Boston. 
At Starke and Lawtey, stations in 





Two Proposals Pending 


For Executive Residences 


Two proposals for executive residences, 
ohe a recommendation of the President 
for a $48,000 appropriation to make Gov- 


ernment property at Mount Weather, 


Va., available as a summer home for fu- 


ture Presidents, and the other a bill (H. 
R. 17074) by Representative Gibson 
(Rep.), of Brattleboro, Vt., for acquisi- 
tion of a residence at Washington, for 
Vice Presidents, are pending in the 
House, The first has been referred to the 
House Committee on Approprtations with 
a view to inclusion in the coming second 
deficiency appropriation bill. The Gibson 
bill was referred to the House Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, 


The President’s recommendation, car- 
rying out views he has previously ex- 
pressed as to provide a summer White 
House within motoring distance of the 
executive office at Washington, was in 
the form of a supplemental estimate of 
appropriations, with proposed legisla- 
tion to put the recommendation into ef- 
fect. The Mount Weather property now 
is under the control of the Department 
of Agriculture. It was established under 
the supervision of the late Willis L. 


Moore as Chief of the Weather Bureau, | 


for meteorological research. 


It is located in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, two miles from Bluemont, Va., and 


| approximately 50 miles northwest ftom 


Washington, accessible by highway and 
railroad. 

While the President has the White 
House for his home, there never has been 
an official home for the Vice President, 
and the Gibson bill, according to its spon- 


| sor, is to meet that situation. 


northern Flordia on the Seaboard, the 
closing hour in 1927 was 12:00 noon and 
12:30 p. m., respectively, and shipments 
loaded and billed at those hours reached 
New York on the evening of the third 
day, for fourth morning delivery from 
date shipped but for the most part for 
fifth morning delivery from date picked. 
A witness testified that the closing 
hour at Starke and Lawtey in April and 
May, 1928, would be fixed at 5:00 p.m. 
and shipments ready at that hour would 
arrive in New York on the evening of 
the third day for fourth morning de- 
livery, which would be approximately 72 
hours in transit, or an average speed of 
some 14 miles per hour. The distance 
from Starke to New York City is ap- 
proximately 1,025 miles, to Boston about 
1,250 miles. Leaving Starke at 7 p. m, 
an average speed of 22 miles per hour 
would enable the carriers to transport 
shipments from Starke to New York 
by 6 p. m. the second evening, to Boston 
by 4:00 a.m., the third morning, for 
market the third morning at both des- 
tinations. Jacksonville is 44 miles north 
of Starke. A Seaboard exvress train 
leaving Jacksonville at 9:30 a. m, is 
scheduled to reach New York in 39 
hours, an average speed of 25 miles 
per hour, Other northhound passenger 
trains are operated by the Seaboard. 


Foodstuffs 


866306, E. R. Robinson, Switch, filed Nov. 
10, 1928, D.C, N. D. HL, E. Div, Doc. 
8755, A. Robinson et al. v. J. J. Mitchell 
et al. 

886541, E. R. Robinson, Rail, filed Dec. 
15, 1928, D.C, N. D. IL., E. Div., Doc. 8855, 
L. Kulesza et al. v. H. A. Blair et al. 

1014002, J. L. Hogan, jir., Apparatus for 
wireless signaling, filed Dec. 22, 1928, D. C-. 
N. D. IIL, E. Div., Doe. 8878, J. L, Hogam 
v. KeHogg Switchboard & Supply Co, 

1019158, F. C, Ielfiela@. Mail marking ma— 
chine, filed Jan, 15, 1929, D. C,, W. D. N. 
Y., Doc. 1491, Columbia Postal Supply Co- 
!y. The Telfield Postal Supply Corp, et al- 

1019406, L. H. Baekeland, Composite 
cardboard, D.C. 8S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 41- 
244, Bakelite Corp. v. Century Radio Panel 
Corp. et al. Consent decree for plaintiff 
Jan. 18, 1929. 

1025822, W. H. Millspaugh, Paper mak- 
ing machine, €. C. A., 3d Cir. Doc, 3838, 
Guardian Trust Co. et al. v. Downingtown 
Mfg. Co. Decree reversed Dec, 1, 1928-~ 
Doc. 3839, Downingtown Mfg. Co. v, Guard- 
ian Trust Co, et al. WDecree as above. 

1125476, G. Claude, System of illumihat- 
g by luminescent tubes, D. C., N. D. Ohio, 
&. Div., Doc. 2768, The Bellows-Claude 
Neon Co. v. The Day-I.o Sign Co. Consent 
decree holding patent walid and infringed 
Jan, -23, 1929. 
1174446, A. F. 


(Statement of Patent 


lin 


Rietzel, Electric metal 


working apparatus, filled Dec?r3, 1928, D. C., | 


N. D. IIL, E. Div., Doc. 8823, Patents Pro- 
jtective Co. v. 
Corp. 

1198326, J. Care, Printed matter, filed 
Jan. 16, 1929, D. C., IN. D. Ohio, E, Div. 
Doc. 2803, Gilman Fanmfold Corp. Ltd., et 
al. v. American Fanform Co. 


| 1212840, F. J. Straub. Building block and | 


making same, filed Nov. 15, 1928, D. C., WW. 
D. Pa., Doc. E 2278, Crozier Straub, Inc., 
et al. v. W. H. Lampus. Doc. E 2285, 
Crozier Straub, Inc., et al. v. H.R. Kaga- 
‘rise. Doc, E 2294, Crozier Straub, Inc., 
}v. Clarion Blox Co. WDoc. E 2300, Crozier 
Straub, Inc., et al. v. F’. J. Gebhard, Doc. 
E 2301, Crozier Straub, Inc., et al. v. W. 
Van Thiel et al. Doc. E 2299, Crozier 
Straub, Inc., et al. v. G. F. Preus. 

1279750, R. A. Oglesby, Magneto electric 
generator, 1300637, Same, Magneto for inm- 
ternal combustion engine, 1390376, Same, 
Automatic speed gowernor for internal 
combustion engine, D. C., S. D. Iowa (Des 
Moines), Doc. E 4391, Quick Action Igni- 
tion Co. et al. v. The Maytag Co. Claims 
4, 6 and 9 of Patent 1279750 held valid, 
but not infringed; claims 5 and 6 of 
1300637, and claim, of 1390376 held im- 
valid, bill dismissed (motice Jan. 19, 1929). 

1296863, W. T. Sears, Adjusting mechan- 
ism for drilling machines, D. C, S. WD. 
Ohio, W. Div. Doc. EX 420, Niles Bement 
Pond Co. y. The Carlton Machine Tool Co. 
Claims 6, 7, 8 and 9 held valid and im- 
fringed (notice Jan. 18, 1929). 

1300637. (See 1279750.) 

1307723, A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating ap- 
paratus, 1307734, Same, Lubricating means, 
filed Dec. 18, 1928, D. C., N. D. Ill, E. Div., 
Doc. 8871, Alemite Mfg. Carp. v. S. Har- 
jris et al. 

1307734 (a), A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating 
means, filed Dec. 13, 1928, D.C, N. D. Ill., 
E. Div., Doc. 8852, Alemite Mfg. Corp. v. 
\* Dawson et al. 

! 
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1307734 (b). (See 1397733.) 
1390376, (See 1279750.) 
| 1399382, L. P. Green, Scraper, filed Now. 


American Electric’ Fusion } 
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Customs 


Patent Suits Filed 


Office of notices under 


sec. 4921, R. &., as amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 


26, 1928,D.C.,, N. D. It, E. Div, Doc.. $819, 
L. P. Green et al. v. J. A. Sauerman et al, 

1420287, R. Sanderson, Method of an@ ap- 
paratus for makimg rubber nipples, ID. C., 
N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 2502, The Pywra- 
mid Rubber Specialty Co, v. The Tuion 
Rubber Co. Patent held valid and in- 
fringed Jan; 18, 1929. 

1441672, J. R. E£ilis, Refrigerate@ con- 
tainer, filed Dec. 21, 1928, D.C, N. De il, 
E. Div. Doc. 8877, The Liquid Carbonic 
Corp. v. Knight Soda Fountain Co. 

1481451, 1516130, E. J. Wirfs, Gasket, C. 
Cc. A,, 8th Cir, (St. Louis), Doc. 8159, D. 
W. Bosley Co. et al. v. E. J. Wirfs. De- 
cree affirmed Jam. 14, 1929, 

1490313, 0. S. Keurke, Siren control sys- 
tem, filed Nov. 1, 1928, D.C. N. D. Tilb., E. 
Div., Doc. 8749, Federal Electric Co. v. 
W. 8. Barley et al. 

1516130. (See 1481451.) 

1542505, G. R. Tacobus, Golf tee, ID. C., 
S. D.N. Y., Doc. EX 39-290, The Nieblo Mfg. 

} Co., Inc. v. Morley Button Mfg. Co. Con- 
sent and order of discontinuance Jan. 

22, 1929, 

1554958, M. Falk, Spare tire lock, filed 
Nov, 21, 1928, Cc. N.DI, EB. Div., 
Doc. 8812, The Emdependent Lock Co. v. 
Pines Winterfront Co., Inc. 

1593231, E. F. White, Liquid fuel burner, 
filed Jan. 22, 1929, D. CG, Conn. CNew 
Haven), Doc. E 1982, E. F. White v. Super 

: Oil Heater Co. 

1610301, W. J. 
A., 6th Cir, Doe. 
(The McCloskey 
Pressed Steel 
| Jan. 18, 1929. 

1675185. (See Re. 17009.) 

1684613, O. C. Ritz Woller, Automobile 

step plate, filed Nov. 30, 1928, D. C., IN. D. 
Iil., E. Div, Doe. 8821, 0, C. Ritz Wooller 
et al. v. P. Chilo et al. 
} 1692715, A. Williamson, Tilting device for 
vehicies, filed Jam. 14, 1929,D. Cc, S. D. 
Calif.:(Los Angeles), Doc, E 0-110-J3, A. 
Williamson v. W. L. Spaulding. 

Re. 17009, 1675185, J. Lofgren, Electric 
switch, filed Dec. 3, 1928,D.C,N. D. II. 


McCloskey, Torch, C. C. 

5038, W. J. McCloskey 
Torch Co.) vy. The Toledo 
Co, Patent held imwalid 


National Co. 

Des. 65684, A. J. prtanen, Wedding 
ring, filed Dec. 20, 1928, D.C, N. D. I, 
E. Div., Doc. 8875, A. J. Friedman v. Mass- 
over Bros. Inc. 

T. M, 53255, O° Bryan Bros., Coats, vests, 
trousers, etc., filed Jan. 21, 1929, D. C., N. 
D. Ala, (Birmingham), Doc. 640, O°"Bryan 
oe L. Jacobson et al. (Liberty Over- 
a 10.). 


Bills and Resolutions 
Signed by the President 


Approval of a number of bills and 
resolutions by President Coolidge was 
announced at the White House on. Feb- 
ruary 13 as follows: 

H. R. 15657, Am Act to provide for the 
improvement an@ preservation of the land 
and buildings of the,.Abraham Lincoln 
National Park or Reservation. 

H. R. 16208, 
{Cedar Point Bridge Company, its succes- 
sors and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the southeast 


| 
| 


E. Div., Doc. 8822, Ralco Mfg. Co. v. Ryle | 


An Act authorizing the; 


; maintain, 
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| timinary exarminations of sundry streams . 
j; With a view to the control of their floods, «. 
and for other purposes. . 

H. R. 11526, An Act to authorize the 
construction of certain naval vessels, and 
for other purposes. 

H. R. 15427, An Act authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of War to lend 
to the Govermor of North Carolina 300 
; Pyramidal temts, complete; 9,000 Blankets, 
olive drab, muimbered four; 5,000 pillew- 
cases; 5,000 Canvas cots; 5,000 cotton pil- 
lows; 5,000 bed sacks; and 9,000. bed ° 
sheets to be wised at the encampment of 
the United Confederate Veterams to be 
»held at Charlotte, N.C, in June, 1929. 

H. R. 183502, An Act authorizing the 
State of Minnesota and the State of Wis- 
consin to construct, maintain, amd operate 
ta free highway bridge across the Saint 
Croix River at or near Stillwater, Minn, 

H. R. 14146, An Act granting the con- ” 
sent of Congress to the county of Alle- 
gheny, Pa., to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the . 
Monongahela ‘River, in the city of Pitts- 
| burgh, Allegheny County, Pa. : 

S. 3501, Am Act authorizing the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to . 
settle claims and suits against the Dis- 
‘trict of Coluzmbia. 

S. 5146, Am Act to reserve certain lands 
on the public domain in Santa Fe County, 
N. Mex, for the use and benefit of the 
Indians of the San Ildefenso Pueblo, 
| 8. 5147, Am Act to reserve 920 acres on 
the public dommain for the use amd benefit ’ 
of the Kanosh Band of Indians residing 
in the vicinity of Kanosh, Utah. 

S. 6180, Am Act to authorize the payment 
jof interest ora certain funds hela in trust 
by the United States for Indian tribes. 
| S. 1347. Am Act to amend am Act en- 
titled ‘An Act to provide relief in cases . 
of contracts connected with the progecu- 
ton of the war, and for other purposes,” 
‘approved March 12, 1919, as amended. 

j S. 2792, Am Act reinvesting title to cer- 
itain lands im the Yankton Sioux Tribe of 
| Indians, 

H. R. 14164, An Act granting the con- 
isent of Congress to the city of Knoxville, - 
Tenn., to comstruct, maintain, amd operate 
a free highway bridge across the Tennes- 
see River at or near Monley Street in ” 
Knoxville) Kmox County, Tenn. “ 

H. R. 14451, An Act to revive and re- “ 
;enact the Act entitled “An Act granting .. 
the consent Of Congress to the county of 
| Allegheny, Pa@., to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Ohio River at 
or near McHRees Rocks Borough, in the 
County of Allegheny, in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania.” ‘ 

H. R. 14460, An Act authorizing the © 
Iowa-Nebraska Amortised Free Bridge: 
Company, its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near 
Sioux City, Lowa. ‘ 

H, R. 14469, An Act granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the county of Alle- | 
gheny, Pa., to construct a bridge across 
the Youghicheny River betweem the bor- 
ough of Versailles and the village of Bos- 
ton, in the township of Elizabeth, Alle- 
gheny County, Pa. 

H.R. 14481, An Act granting the consent 


[x Congress to the Chicago South Shore 


and South Bend Railroad to construtt, , 
maintain, amd operate a railroad bridge 
across the Grand Calumet River at East 
Chicago, In@. 

H. R. 14919, An Act granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the commissioners of 
Mahonirg County, Ohio, to construct, 

i and operate a free highway 


arm of Sandusky Bay at or near Samdusky,' bridge across the Mahoning River at or 


Ohio. 


| H. R. 13484, An Act authorizing pre- 


near Cedar 


Street, Youngstown, 
ing County, 


Mahon- 
Ohio. ’ 


Does the gasoline you buy » 
have these qualities? 


It should, 
if you area careful buyer... 


All gasoline (unless dyed) looks pretty much alike, but there are 
certain qualities that make one gasoline better than any other. 


“Standard” Gasoline is the best “buy” on the market today, for 


“Standard’ 


’ has these outstanding qualities: 
£4q 


Easy Starting —even in coldest weather. 
Quick Acceleration—necessary in ttaffic. 


Power, Steady and Reliable—for hill climbing and 


long, hard runs. 


Mileage E-fficiency—proved over and over by road tests in 


every 


Safety to Motor—afuel that cannot possibly injure your engine. 


type of car. 
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Complete Combustion — a fuel that burns cleanly, leaving 
practically no carbon, and burns completely, leaving no “loose 
ends” to seep down and dilute the motor oil in the crank case. 


Un iform tty —you can set your carburetor on “Standard” and 
forget it, for every gallon is like every other gallon wherever 
you may buy it. 

Availability —“Standard”’ Gasoline has the further advan- 
tage of being easily obtained, as our red ““Standard” pumps 
are conveniently located throughout the length and breadth 
of this state. 

The Standard Oil Company of New Jersey has had 59 years of 


experience in refining petroleum, It has a staff of over 300 men 
engaged solely in research work for the betterment of its products. 


So, you can safely depend on “‘Standard” Gasoline being kept at 
top quality. If new methods develop further improvements im 


gasoline, “ 


Standard” will have them. 


Buy “Standard,” the dependable quality gasoline. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF 


There is no 


fuel being sold, except at a premium 
price. The best known “anti-knock’”’ 
fuel is ESSO, the Giant Power Fuel. 
It is acknowledged by engineers to be 
in a class by itself—a genuine “anci- 
knock” fuel, specially made for use in 
high compression motors, and 


truly “‘anti-knock” motor that are carbonize 


be sold at a sm 


fore ex 
Silver 
Globe! 


in motors 3, 


NEW JERSEY 


d from long usage. 


ESSO costs moré to make, and has to 


all premium over 


“Standard” Gasoline, but ESSO gives 
an extra engine performance never be~ 
jenced. On sale only at the 
Pumps with the ESSO 


“STANDARD” 
GASOLINE 
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Liens 


Trust Receipts Given Finance Companies 


Are Held to Be First Lien on Automobiles 


> 


Trustees of Bankrupt 
Have Inferior Rights 


Property Is Taken Subject to 
Prior Claims and 
Equities. 


IN THE MAatver oF JAMEs, INC, BANK- 
RUPT. COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST, 
PETITIONERS-APPELLANTS; MACCOMBER, 
TRUSTEES, RESPONDENTS-APPELLANTS; 
GENERAL MotTorS ACCEPTANCE COR- 
PORATION ET AL., PETITIONERS-INTER- 
VENORS-APPELLANTS ; NORTHERN NEW 
YorK Trust Co. ET AL., INTERVENORS. 
CIRCUIT CouRT OF APPEALS FOR THE 
SECOND CIRCcUuIT. 

An appeal was taken from a decree 
of the lower court awarding trustees in| 
bankruptcy certain automobiles) which 
had been in the possession of the bank- 
rupt, or the proceeds derived from their 
sale under written stipulation of all the 
claimants, over the objections of dif- 
ferent claimants that they had valid 
liens against the automobiles which 
should be satisfied. 

The claimants sought possession of the | 
cars or their proceeds under reclamation 
proceedings. The appellate court found | 
that certain of the claimants who held 
trust receipts for the automobiles given 
by the bankrupt dealer had valid first 
liens entitling them to recover the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the automobiles, | 
and thus reversed in part the decree of | 
the lower court, but affirmed it as to the) 
other claimants. 

The two finance companies which held | 
the trust receipts, it was stated, advanced | 
to a correspondent bank of the manu-| 
facturer for the account of the bankrupt | 
dealer, the amount, less a certain per-| 
centage, of the purchase price of the au- | 





tion. James, Inc, sent to the bank in 
the case of the Commercial Investment 
Trust, 20 per cent of the sight draft, and 
in the case of the General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corporatio, 15 per cent 
thereof. 

In the case of the Commercial Invest- 
ment Trust, the bank paid the sight | 
draft with funds furnished by it and 
made remittance to the manufacturer. 
It then required James, Inc, to 
pay 20 per cent of the draft and 
execute a trust receipt, and certain} 
time drafts or acceptances to it} 
for payment of the balance of the pur- | 
chase price, all of which was delivered | 
by James, Inc., to the bank. It then | 
in turn received the bill of lading under | 
which the motor cars were obtainable. | 

In the instance of the General Motors | 
Acceptance Corporation, the bank re- 
ceived 85 per cent of the sight draft 
from that corporation and James, Inc., 
paid 15 per cent to the bank and re- 
ceived the bill of lading. In both in- 
stances, however, James, Inc., had an 
investment of 20 per cent or 15 per cent 
of the cost of the moter car before it 
signed the trust receipts and it then 
took actual possession of the cars. 

The Commercial Investment Trust 
provided in its receipt—“Im consideration 
whereof we agree at our expense to hold 
said motor car vehicle in trust for C. I. 
T. as their property and agree to return 
the same on demand in good order and 
unused, but with liberty to us to exhibit 
and sell the same for their account for 
cash for not less than $509.58, the in- 
tention being to preserve, unimpaired, 
C.1. T’s title thereof * * * and we fur- 
ther agree in the case of such sale to | 
keep the proceeds separate from our | 
funds and immediately hand such pro- | 
ceeds to C. I. T. We further agree to 
keep a separate account of all motor | 
vehicles delivered to use on this or any | 
like receipt.” 

The General Motors Acceptance Cor- 


| E. Fountain, Inc., 282 Fed. 816; Re Ford- 
| 252; Re Perlhefter, 117 Fed. 299. 


| other than the one responsible for the 


Recording of Papers 
Is Not Necessary 


Reclamation of Proceeds of 
Sale of Cars Is Permitted 
By Court. 


might equally be used in connection with 
a domestic transaction as it is used.in 
an importatica. of merchandise. In re A. 


Renniex Leather Co. 8 Fed. 2d, 1750; 
Century Throwing Co. v. Huller, 197 Fed. 


The holder of a trust receipt, if he 
derives his security tftle from a person 


satisfaction of the obligation which the 
property secures, is not obliged to file his 
security as is required in the case of a 
chattel mortgage. In such case only can 


1 
he deliver the property to the obligor to| 
In re A. E. Foun- | 


act as his fiduciary. 
tain, Inc, supra. 


Chattel Securities 


Take Various Forms 

There are various forms of chattel 
security, as a pledge, conditional sale or | 
mortgage. But the trust receipt does | 
not, on its face or by its name, purport | 
to conform to any of these types. It is/| 
not a pledge, for a pledge depends upon | 
possession of the parties secured and | 
when possession is lost, so is the secur- | 
ity. While the title in the case of a 
pledge is in the pledgor or in another 
than the pledgee, such is not true in a} 
trust receipt where the title is intended | 
to remain in the party secured while | 
the possession is entrusted to one who} 
has a certain interest as yet indefinite | 
in the property. | 

The practice of a conditional sale bears | 
some resemblance to a trust receipt. | 





tomobiles, The percentage not advanced | poration receipt differed from the Com- | Possession cannot be retaken until there | 


was paid by the dealer to the bank. 


The manufacturer shipped the cars 


| mercial Investment Trust in that there | 


was an agreement not to sell, loan, de- 


is a default, whereas in a trust receipt | 
it can be retaken at any time. The} 


with sight drafts attached to the bilis of| liver, pledge or mortgage or otherwise | holder of the trust receipt is not inter- 


lading, both being 
sent to the bank and held pending the| 
completion of the transaction. The dealer 


person without payment of the amounts 
shown on the original release orders 


indorsed in blank, | dispose of the motor cars to any other | ested in the sale of the property or its 


commercial or market value. If he re- 
takes the goods and sells them for an} 


then delivered to the bank trust receipts | held by the bank of like identification | amount in excess of the sum, this excess | 


in favor of the finance companies, 
gether with time drafts for the pay-| 
ment of the balance of the purchase | 
price. The dealer in turn received the 
bills of lading under which it obtained 
actual possession of the automobiles. 
The trust receipts and drafts were turned 
over the finance companies. 

Later the dealer was adjudicated hank- 
rupt, and the reclamation proceedings 
were instituted. 

The court held that the finance com- 
panies, as holders of the trust receipts, 
though they were not recorded, obtained 
valid first liens against the automobiles, 
and could reclaim the proceeds from their 
sale. Their title, it was held, was better 
than that of the trustees in bankruptcy. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 


Decree Is Reversed 


On Appeal of Creditors 

Before Manton, L. Hand and Swan, 
Circuit Judges. ; 

Appeal from the District Court for 
the Northern District of New York. 
James, Inc., was adjudicated a bankrupt. 
Creditors began reclamation proceedings. 
A decree was entered which affirmed the 
report of the special master award- 
ing to the trustees in bankruptey mo- 
tor cars or their proceeds derived 
from the sale thereof, which were 
claimed by the petitioners under various 
forms of security title. Three of the peti- 
tioning creditors appeal. Decree re- 
versed. 

Leo Oppenheimer, Attorney for Ap- 
pellant, Commercial] Investment Trust; 
Milton F, Kupfer, Phillip W. Haberman, | 
of Counsel, 

Tracy, Chapman & Tracy, Attorneys | 
for Appellant, General Motors Accept- 
ance Corporation; John Thomas Smith, 
Frank A. Gayner, of Counsel. 

Costello, Cooney & Fearen, Attorneys 
for Appellants, Syracuse Investment 
Corporation Syracuse Mortgage | 
Corporation. 

Charles A. Phelps, Attorney for Re- 
spondent-Appellees, Trustees of James, 
nc. 


and 





Purcell, Cullen & Pitcher, Esqs., At- 
torneys for Interveners-Respondents, 
Northern New York Trust Company, 
Northern Acceptance Corporation, and 
Jefferson County National Bank; Henry | 
Purcell, of Counsel. ° 
_ The full text of the Court’s opinion, de- 
livered by Judge Manton, follows: 

Receivers in bankruptcy were 
pointed November 13, 1924 for James, 
Inc., @ corporation. Prior thereto it had 
a selling agency for motor cars at Water- | 
town, N. Y., and contiguous territory. 
It financed its purchase of cars through 
the appellants Commerical Investment 
Trust, General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration, Syracuse Investment Cor- 
poration and Syracuse Mortgage Cor- 
poration, and the interveners Northern 
New York Trust Company, Northern 
Acceptance Corporation, and Jefferson | 
County National Bank. The securities 
given took the form of trust  re- 
ceipts in the cases of Commer-| 
cial Investment Trust and General} 
Motors Acceptance Corporation; chattel 
mortgages in the cases of the Northern 
New York Trust Co. and Northern Ac- 
ceptanmce Corporation, and conditional 
sales contracts in that of the Syracuse 
Investment Corporation, Syracuse Mort- 
gage Corporation and Jefferson National 
Bank. Each of the creditors named be- 
gan reclamation proceedings against the 
trustees to recover motor cars claimed as 
their property. The proceedings ‘were 
consolidated into one. 

[he automobiles were sold wnder 
written stipulation of all the parties and 
the claims of the respective parties, it 
waS agreed, should attach to the fund 
with the same force and effect as if the 
sutomobiles had not been so sold. 


Procedure in Purchase 


Of Cars Is Explained 

The practice followed, when loans'| 
were made by the Commercial Invest-| 
ment Trust and General Motors Ac-| 
ceptance Corporation, was that when 
James, Inc, wished a shipment of cars 
from the manufacturer, it purchased 
under order and requested that they be 
shipped to it and notified the Commer-| 
cial Investment Trust or General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation of this fact. The 
cars were shipped by the manufacturer 
with sight draft attached to the bill of | 
lading; both sight draft and bill of lad- | 
ing endorsed in blank by the manufac- 
turer were sent to a local bank and held 
pending the completion of the transac- 


ap- 





‘ 


| gage. 


| place 


| Motors 


|fore the Commercial Investment 


}court held 


|when it took its securities. 
|holders making the advances which they | 
| did. 


jtaken by the Northern New York Trust | 


| rupt. 


to- | number and permission was given by the | belongs 


endorsement of the bank on record of | 
release. 


Attempt Was Made 
To Place Lien on Cars 


The trust receipts of the Commercial | 
Investment Trust :oncerned 27 cars and | 


jof these 22 either before or immediately 


after theix purchases by the Commercial | 
Investment Trust were attempted to be} 
liened by the Northern Acceptance Cor- | 
poration under an alleged chattel mort- | 
In obtaining this security, it at- | 
tempted to take cars, at least in part, | 
still in the possession of the common | 
carrier after ascertaining the serial | 
numbers from memoranda invoices of 


ithe manufacturer then im the hands of | 


the bankrupt. These chattel mortgages | 
were all executed in bulk accounts to re- | 
prior defalcations of security | 
underlying prior indcbtedress, and with- | 
out the advancement by it of any addi- | 
tional funds. 
Of these 22 cars, 

liened to the Syracuse 
poration 


five were also} 
Mortgage Cor- 
under date.of November 8, | 


1924, and 29 other cars which were sub- 


ject to trust receipts of the General 
Acceptance Corporation were 
also liened by the Syracuse Mortgage 
Corporation. The latter had done busi- 
ness with the bankrupt for months be- 
Trust 
took place. The district 
that the chattel mortgages 
were invalid for non-compliance with 
Section 16 of the State Stock Corpora- 
tion Law relating to stockholders’ con- 


transaction 


sents, but further held thai the appel- 


lants, holders of trust receipts, were un- 
able to assert their invalidity. 
It is mot shown that either of the 


|trust receipt holders, appellants, knew | 


or had reason to believe that the bank- 
rupt’s financial condition was unsound 
The finan- | 
cial statements given by the bankrupt 
justified both of these trust receipt | 


The conditional contracts of sale 
Company, the Northern Acceptance Cor- | 
poration and the Jefferson County Na- 
tions] Bank have been declared to be in- 
valid as a preference security and each 
of those intervenors are now, by the de- 
cree, in the position of general creditors. 
They have not app-aled but appear and | 


urge the affirmance of the decree below. 
Series of Agreements 


On Sales Executed 

The Syracuse Mortgage Corporation 
and its affiliated company, the Syracuse 
Investment Corporation, in making its 
advances or loans, had 
execute a bill of sale to the Syracuse In- 
vestment Corporation and the latter in 


turn executed a bill of sale to the Syra- | 


cuse Mortgage Company and the Syra- 
cuse Mortgage Company entered into a 
conditional sales contract with the bank- 
A conditional sales contract con- 
templated a vender amd vendee, not a 
lender and borrow:r of money. 

The instruments of the Syracuse 
Mortgage Corporation from October 8, 
until the receivership, involved many 
large accounts and covered many motor 
cars and such were not purchased in the 
ordinary course of the automobile trade 
by it. Its. officers had knowledge of the 
financing of the appellants, General 


| and delivered to the appellants, the trus- 


the bankrupt 


to the buyer or importer, | 
whereas in a conditional sale, the buyer | 
is interested only in such amount as he} 
has paid on account of his contract. | 

In any event, the holder of the trust 
receipt does not sell the goods to the im- | 
porter or domestic trader, and whether 
or not the bank, finance company or in- 
dividual has an intention of selling 
goods to him, it lends him credit and ad- 
vances the money for the buyer’s ac- 
count. 

In the case of a mortgage, whether of | 
chattels or realty, the security is de-| 
pendent upon the title as distinguished | 


| from a pledge, which rests upon posses- | 


sion. Title is given to the person while | 


| possession may be given to the mort-| 


gagor or the debtor or his representa- | 
tive. The title thus conveyed to the 
mortgagees is as security for the per-| 
formance of his obligation amd in the case | 
of a trust receipt, title has never been| 
in the importer or domestic buyer and| 
he consequently cannot convey such} 
title back to the “holder of the trust 
receipt. 


Superior Protection 


Given Trust Receipts 

If the mortgagor conveys this title 
to the mortgagee as security for the 
performance of an obligation of a third 
person, the equity of redemption belongs 
to him and not to the third person and 
the property reverts to him upon per- 
formance of the obligation by the third | 
person. In a trust receipt under no cir- 
cumstances does title revert to the 
manufacturer or seller. It has been 
recognized that there are sound busi- 
ness reasons why it is unnecessary to 
record trust receipts and also that they 
should have superior protection as com- 
pared with an unrecorded chattel mort- 
gage, when they are given to a lender 
of money by some one other than the 
debtor and where either the delivery or 
possession against trust receipts is made 
to the debtor. Dow v. Natl. Exchange 
Bank, 91 U. S. 616; Re K. Marks & Co., 
222 Fed. 52; Re Cattus, 183 Fed. 733; 
Charavay & Bodvin v. N. Y. Silk Mfg. 

. 110 Fed. 819; Moore v. Kidder, 106 
N. Y, 32. 

After the trust receipt was executed 


tee obtained no rights superior to those 
of the finance companies appellants. 
Their claims must first be satisfied out | 
of the property trusteed. Re Cattus, | 
supra; Charavay & Bodvin v. N. Y. Silk | 
Mfg. Co., supra. | 

For it appears from the transactions | 
here relating to each appellant who holds 
trust receipts, that the parties intended 
title to remain until the loan was satis- 
fied. Each trust receipt recognized the | 
existence of the security title in| 
trust receipt holders and this prior to | 
the bill of lading or the motor cars. | 
The trust receipts conferred a power 
of ‘sale with the corresponding duty, 
however, to keep the proceeds sep- 
arate and immediately hand such pro- 
ceeds to each trust-receipt holder. 

As title to the motor cars was not in 
the bankrupt, neither was the money re- 
ceived from their sale. And such security 
title of a trust receipt, when it properly 
comes to: its holder from the exporter 
or manufacturer, and not from one whose 
debt is secured thereby, will be pro- 
tected. In re Fountain, supra. Both the 
General Motors Acceptance Corporation 
and the Commercial Investment Trust, 





Motors Acceptance Corporation and 
Commercial Investment Trust. - 

The court below held that the Per- 
sonal Property Law (843 sub. div. 
1), did not inure to the benefit of 
the trustees in bankruptcy, but 
that the trust receipts must be 
treated as conditional sales agreement, 
holding that the title mever passed to 
the signer of the trust receipts but went 


|directly from the manufacturer to the 
|finance corporation, saying: “This court 


* * * will hold that the trust receipts, 
so called, are conditional contracts of 
sale rather than chattel mortgages and 
are void for lack of filing.” 

With respect to the Syracuse compa- 
nies, the court held that they were not 
conditional sales contracts as they pur- 
ported to be in form, but chattel mort- 
gages and that as such, as against the 
trustees in bankruptcy, they were invalid 
for noncompliance with section 16 of the 
Stock Corporation Law, and that the 
trust receipts holders were not in a posi- 
tion to assert the invalidity of those 
chattel mortgages. 

In trade practice and by the support 
of the judicial authority, a trust receipt 


as holders of such trust receipts, the 
former forbidding the sale altogether, 
and the latter permitting a sale but 
enjoining and requiring the bankrupt 
to account for the proceeds, have valid 
first liens against the fund. Ludvigh v. 
Amer. Woolen Co., 231 U. S. 532; Sturm 
v. Boker, 150 U. S. 312. 

Trustees Are Declared 


To Have Acquired Rights 


But it is argued that the trustees in 


Patents 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


ANKRUPTCY: 


Assignment of Bankrupt’s Estate: 
ceipts on Property in Possession of Bankrupt: F 
Where finance companies advance to correspondent bank of automobile manu- 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 2 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


Liens: Trust Re- 
Automobile Financing.— 


facturer, for account of retail dealer, the amount, less respectively 15 and 
20 per cent, of the purchase price of automobiles, ordered by dealer, the 
amounts of 15 and 20 per cent of price being paid by dealer to bank; and 


sight drafts attached to bills of lading, 


both being indorsed in blank, sent to bank and held pending completion of 
transaction; and finance companies require dealer to execute trust receipts 
in their favor, together with time drafts for payment of balance of pur- 
chase price, which deaier delivers to bank, the dealer in turn receiving bills of 


manufacturer ships automobiles with 
lading under which it obtains actual 
is adjudicated bankrupt and finance 


possession of automobiles; and dealer 
companies institute reclamation pro- 


ceedings, they having had no knowledge of dealer’s insolvency, held: Finance 
companies, as holders of such trust receipts, though not recorded, obtained 
valid first liens against automobiles, and may reclaim them or their proceeds 


from sale made under written stipulation of claimants.—In re James, Inc., 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit).—Yearly 


Index Page 3084, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


Vesting in Trustee: 


ANKRUPTCY: Assignment of Bankrupt’s Estate: 


Property and Rights 


Title Subject to Liens, Claims and Equities—A 


trustee in bankruptcy does not occupy, with relation to the bankrupt’s prop- 
erty, the position of an innocent purchaser for value, mortgagee or pledgee, 
but only takes title to the property subject to all valid prior liens, claims 


and equities——In re James, Inc., Bankrupt, etc. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals 


for the Second Circuit) —Yearly Index Page 3084, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


RUST RECEIPTS: 


Requisites and Validity: 
guished from Other Transactions.—A trust receipt used in a domestic 


Trust Receipts Distin- 


transaction does not conform to any of the pledge, conditional sale or mort- 


gage types of chattel security.—In re James, Inc., Bankrupt, etc. 


(Circuit 


Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 3084, Col. 1 


Bankrupt, etc. 
(Volume III). 


TF 


UST RECEIPTS: Filing, Recording and Registration: 
Law.—The holder of a trust receipt, if he derives his security title from 


New York State 


a person other than the one responsible for the satisfaction of the obliga- 
tion, is not obliged, under the New York State law, to file his security, as is 
required in the case of a chattel mortgage.—In re James, Inc.. Bankrupt. etc. 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 


3084, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


Patents and Trade Marks 


ATENTS: Patentability: 
vice consisting of a manifolding 


Combination of References.—Applicant’s de- 


sales book of such a character that 


four copies may be made from a single writing, wherein a plurality of 
carbon sheets, one of them double faced, is employed and one of the copy 


sheets is of translucent material, held: 


Patentable over combination of 


references no one of which showed the exact structure, it not being obvious 
how the combination could be produced from the various references showing 


the various elements. 


Claims 1 and 2, Patent 1700878.—Ex parte Birdsall. 


(Boar) of Appeals of the Patent Office)—Yearly Index Page 3084, Col. 4 


(Voiume IIT). 
RADE MARKS: Opposition: 


Descriptive Properties of Goods: 


“Rotex”: 


“Kotex.”—-Where the opposer owned the trade mark “Kotex” applied 


to sanitary napkins, and applicant sought 


‘‘Rotex” as applied to syringes, held: 


registration of the notation 
“Rotex” is registrable, the word hav- 


ing no significance in connection with the goods of the opposer.—Kotex 


Company v. McArthur. 


(First Assistant Commissioner of Patents, 1929).— 


Yearly Index Page 3085, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


"TRADE MARKS: Opposition: 
Where opposer owned the mark 
with which an antiseptic powder is 


Confusing Similarity: “Kotex:” “Rotex.”— 


“Kotex” used upon sanitary napkins 
ordinarily used, and opposer had de- 


veloped a very valuable good will as an asset to its business; and applicant 


sought registration of a composite 


mark comprising a rectangular blue 


background on which appears a circular red portion across which is the 
notation “Rotex”, a stem and an arrow head at its end, being shown ex- 


tended to one side and downwardly 
used for antiseptic powder, held: 


from the red disk, the mark being 


Registration to applicant denied, doubt 


as to confusion being resolved against the newcomer.—Kotex Company v. 


Rotex Surgical Appliance Company. 


(First Assistant Commissioner of 


Patents, 1929).—Yearly Index Page 3084, Col. 6 (Volume III). 


Manifolding Record 
Is Awarded Patent 


Rejection of Method of Du- 
plicating Reversed by 
Board of Appeals. 


Ex PARTE BIRDSALL. APPEAL No. 544, 
BoARD OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT OF- 
FICE. 


Patent No. 1700878 was Issued Febru- 
ary 5, 1929, to Wilbert S. Birdsall for 
Manifolding Sales Books, on application 
No. 676249, filed November 22, 1923. 

Applicant’s construction of manifold- 


four copies may be made from a single 
writing, wherein a plurality of carbon 
sheets, one of them double faced, is em- 
ployed and one of the copy sheets is of 
translucent material, was held to con- 
tain allowable subject matter though 
Claim 2 as drawn was not considered 
properly supported by disclosure. 

Claim 1 was found patentable over the 
references which showed the various 
elements, on the ground that it was not 
obvious how the specific combination of 
elements could be uninventively pro- 
duced by a combination of the references 
of the prior art, or that the supple- 


essary modification cf the structures of 
the basic references. 


Duell, Anderson & Duell for appli- 


| cant. 


The full text of the cpinion of the 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Henry 
and Ruckman) follows: 


Appeal From Final Rejection. 


of claims 1 and 2. Claim 1 is reproduced 
for illustrative purposes: 

“1, A quadruplicate record book, hav- 
ing sets of leaves each comprising a sheet 
folded to form an original and triplicate 
record, a translucent leaf attached to 
one end of said sheet to underlie said 
original record leaf, a quadruplicate rec- 
ord leaf attached to said sheet at the 
fold, said quadruplicate leaves of the 
several sets extending beyond the other 
leaves, and being attached together to 
form the book, and single faced and 
double faced carbon leaves bound in said 
book in position to be placed respectively 
between said third and fourth and said 
second and third sheets.” % 

The references relied on are: Birdsall, 
1194938, Aug. 15, 1916; Bottle, 1458265, 
June 12, 1923; Baughman, 1507226, 
Sept. 2, 1924; Paragon Co., Dutch, 4931 
of 1920. 


The claimed construction is a mani- 


bankruptcy acquired rights under the| fold sales book of such a character that 


Factors Act which provides (Personal 
Property Law, Section 43, Subdiv. 1) 
that “every factor or other agent * * * 


four copies may be made from a single 





who shall be entrusted with any mer- 
chandise for the purpose of sale, or as 
a security for any advances to be made 
or obtained thereon, shall be deemed 
|to be the true owner thereof, so far as 
|to give validity to any contract made 
by suh agent with any other person, 
for the sale or disposition of the whole 
or any part of such merchandise and any 
account receivable or other chose in ac- 


| [Continued on Page 12, “olumn 1.] 


| 


one of them double faced, is employed 


and one of the copy sheets is of translu- 
cent material. 7 


The examiner rejects the claims on a 


The weekly statement of 
| ° e 
|| patent suits filed, issued 
|| by the Patent Office, will 
|| be found on Page 9. 


ing sales book of such a character that | 


mental references would teach the nec-| 


This is an appeal from a final rejection | 


writing. A plurality of carbon sheets, | 


combination of the Birdsall or Baughman 
patents with either the U. S. patent to 
Bottle or the Dutch patent to Paragon 
Co. We are not told in the statement on 
appeal how it is proposed to modify the 
Birdsall or Baughman constructions to 
meet the appealed claims. The claims are 
rather specific, particularly claim 1. That 
claim calls for a quadruplicate record 
book. 

Appellant points out that the refer- 
ence constructions can produce only 
three copies. Neither Birdsall nor Baugh- 


man discloses .the employment of a 
| plurality of carbon sheets, one of which 
is double faced, or a translucent record 
sheet. However, a translucent record 
| sheet and a single double faced carbon 
are shown in the Bottle U. S. patent. But 
it is not obvious how the specific com- 
bination of elements called for by claim 
1 can be uninventive produced by a com- 
| bination of the references of the prior art 
or that the supplemental references 
would teach the necessary modification 
of the structures of the basic references 
‘to meet the claim in question. 


Claim 2 Termed Confusing. 


So far as claim 2 is understood it does 
not appear to be open to rejection on the 
| prior art. However, the claim seems to 
us to be confused or possibly the specifi- 
cation needs amplification to form a basis 
for the language of the claim. Since the 
claim is an original claim that is a suf- 
ficient basis for amendment of the speci- 
fication. The claim at the outset calls for 
}a record book comprising a plurality of 
|leaves bound together to form a pad. 
|Then follows a recitation of a specific 
j association of sheets and leaves which 
apparently refers at least in part to the 
leaves previously mentioned. Reference 
is made in the claim to “said bound leaf” 
| although only a plurality of leaves bound 
together has been previously mentioned. 
Accordingly we think claim 2 should not 
be allowed in its present form. If ap- 
| pellant shall see fit to amend claim 2, 
or the specification, or both, the examiner 
is authorized to admit and consider such 
an amendment. If a claim of the same 
scope as present claim 2 and clearly de- 
fining the invention is presented it may 
be admitted and allowed in the absence 
of more pertinent art than that cited in 
the statment on appeal. 


The claims have been further rejected 
on the supposed authority of ex parte 
MeNeil, 1902 C. D. 313. We think the re- 
jection of the claims on this ground 
should not be sustained. It does not ap- 
pear that the claims include any specifi- 
jcally new element. They rely for patent- 
able novelty on a new association of old 
elements to secure a desirable result. 

The decision of the examiner as to 
claim 1_.is reversed. Our discussion of 
claim 2 may be taken as a rejection 
thereof on a new ground. 
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Trade Marks 


Notation “Rotex” Is Denied Registration 
As Trade Mark for Antiseptic Powders 


Similarity to Established Name for Sanitary Fabric Is 
Basis for Rejection of Application. 


KoTex COMPANY V. Rorex SurGICcAL Ap-ja rectangular blue background on which 
PLIANCE COMPANY. OPPOSITION No.|appears a circular red portion across 
8812, First ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER |which is the notation “Rotex,” a stem 
OF PATENTS. - an arrow head at rr — ot 
The opposer’s trade mark “Kotex,”|Shown extended to one side an own- 

used upon sanitary napkins, was held|Watdly from the red disk, the mark be- 

to be confusingly similar to applicant’s|i"g used for antiseptic powder. 
composite mark, comprising a rectangu-| Upon the specimens as filed there 
lar blue background on which appears a,;@Ppear_ the statements “a _ boon to 
circular red portion across which is the | womanhood,” “for irritation,” and at 
notation “Rotex,” a stem and an arrow-|@nother place “for all odors.” The 
head at its end, being shown extended |@row is shown pcinted toward the 
to one side and downwardly from the|Words “For Irritation” and “For All 
red disk, the mark being used for anti-|Odors.” It is quite evident, therefore, 
septic powder. that the applicant’s antiseptic powder is 
Registration to applicant was accord- intended for use by WORTER: Sov. } 
ingly denied, it being stated that, owing The opposer claims ownership of the 
to the valuable good will developed by|™ark “Kotex” used upon sanitary nap- 
the opposer, if there be doubt as to con- kins, and pleads ownership of trade mark 
fusion it must be resolved against the |tegistration No. 134900, issued Septem- 
newcomer. ber 21, yo Ly — a taken 
Fisher, 1 > } testimony, ut t e applicant has not. 

Browne & ores te ts | at satiatnntorsiy a thet: the nM 

Barthel & Barthel for Rotex Surgical | POS? oe long prior in the field with 

Appliance Company. S the adoption and use of its mark upon 


je pane its particular. goods. It is shown that 
Description Is Given 


the opposer spent enormous sums—$2,- 
: : S 
Of Proposed Notation 000,000 in 1927 and $1,500,000 in 1926, 
The full text of the decision of First 


and a like sum in 1924—in advertising its 

I of | business, and that its sales have reached 
Assistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: 
This case comes on for review, on ap- 


the very great sums of $1,000,000 in 1923, 
$2,000,000 in 1924, $5,000,000 in 1925, 
peal of the opposer, Kotex Company, of |$8,000,000 in 1926, and, it is testified, 
the decision of the examiner of trade |@bout $11,000,000 in 1927. 
mark interferences dismissing the op- It is evident, in consequence, the op- 
position and adjudging the applicant,|Poser is in possession of a very valuable 
Rotex Surgical Appliance Company, en- | good will, as an asset to its. business. 
titled to the registration for which the| Under these circumtances it is plain the 
latter has applied. ; applicant should have selected a mark 
The applicant company seeks regis- pa gett eG 
tration of a composjte mark comprising | [Continued on Page 11, Column 4.] 
rr 





What a funny way 
to escape a 


COLD 


REVENT a cold by rinsing the hands with 
Listerine before each meal? Sounds strange 
doesn’t it? Not when you know the facts, however, 


During the day your hands accumulate germs. 
Ordinary washing with soap and water doesn’t 
destroy them. So, carried to the mouth on food, 
they develop, attacking the mucous membrane, 
A cold or sore throat or both frequently follows, 


Full strength Listerine, is powerful against 
germs—kills most varieties in 15 seconds. There- 
fore its use on the hands before each meal is sim- 
ply another wise precaution against colds and sore 
throat. Mothers handling children’s food should 
particularly bear this in mind. Write for our 
great free book, “Personal Hygiene.” Address 
Dept. S.¢0, Lambert Pharmacal Co., St, Louis, 
Mo., U.S. A. 


And for 


Sore Throat 


Listerine built its reputa- 
tion on its ability to quick- 
ly check sore throat which 
is also caused by germs. 
At the first symptom of 
trouble, gargle with it full 
strength. Repeat the treat- 
ment frequently, 


LISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 
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Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Following is a list of public bills and resolutions introduced in the Houses of 
Congress and classified similarly to the “Code of Laws of the United 
States in force December 6, 1926.” The number of the measure, 
the member introducing it, the title and the committee 


Topical Survey of the Government 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 


‘ 
\ 


to which it was referred are given. 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government Of: 


ficers and Employes 

S. 5798. Mr. Heflin. Providing for the 
enforcement of the Civil Service Law for 
apportionment of positions in the Federal 
service at Washington, and for other pur- 
poses; Civil Service. 


Title 22 — Foreign 


and Intercourse 

H. R. 17077. Mr. Roy G. Fitzgerald, Ohio. 
To authorize an appropriation for the 
American group of the Interparliamentary 
Union; Foreign Affairs. 


Title 25—Indians 


H. R. 17078. Mr. Howard, Okla. To au- 
thorize the establishment of an employ- 
ment agency for the Indian Service; In- 
dian Affairs. 

H. R. 17079. Mr. Leavitt, Mont. (by re- 
quest). To repeal the provision in the act 
of April 30, 1908, and other legislation 
limiting the annual per capita in Indian 
schools; Indian Affairs. 

S. 5799. Mr, Frazier (by request). To! 
repeal the provision in the act of April 30, 
1908, and other legislation limiting the an- 
nual per capita cost in Indian schools; 
Indian Affairs. 


Title 28—Judicial Code and; 


Judiciary 

H. R. 17080. Mr. Snell, N. Y. To amend 
section 97 of the Judicial Code, as amended 
(sec. 178, title 28, U. S. C.); Judiciary. 


Relations 


Title 29—Labor 


S. 5797. Mr. Harrison. To amend the | 
act entitled “An act to regulate the em-| 
ployment of minors within the District of | 
Columbia,” approved May 29, 1928; District 
of Columbia. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


H. R. 17075. Mr. Burtness, N. Dak. To | 
extend the times for commencing and com- | 
pleting the construction of a bridge across 
the Red River of the North at or near | 
Fargo, N. Dak.; Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. | 


Title 38—Pensions, 


and Veterans’ Relief 

H. R. 17076. Mr. .Connery, Mass. To 
amend the World War adjusted compen- 
sation act, as amended; Ways and Means. 


Title 40 — Public Buildings, | 
Property, and Works 


H. R. 17074. Mr. Gibson, Vt. To provide | 
for the acquisition of a residence for the | 
use of the Vice President, and for other | 
purposes; Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 5796. Mr. George. Granting a part) 
of the Federal building site at Savannah, | 
Ga., to the city of Savannah for street | 
purposes; Public Buildings and Grounds. 


Title 49—Transportation 
S. J. Res. 216. To establish a joint com- 
mission on airports; District of Columbia. | 





Bonuses 


Changes in Status of Bills 


Title 10O—Army 


H. R. 8736. For inspection of the battle- 
fields of Brice’s Cross Roads and Tupelo, 
Miss. Passed House Jan. 16, 1928. Passed 
Senate Feb. 9, amended. Senate agrees to 
conference report Feb. 14. 

H. R. 11469. For construction at the 
United States Military Academy. Passed 
House May 28. Passed Senate December 
20, amended. Senate agrees to conference 
report Feb. 14. 

H. R. 12449. An act to define the terms 
“child” and “children” as used in the acts 
of May 18, 1920, and June 10, 1922. Passed 
House May 16. Passed Senate Jan. "ss 
amended. Senate agrees to conference re- 
port Feb, 14. 


Title 12—Banks and Banking 
H, R. 12697. To amend the Code of Laws 
of the District of Columbia relating to in- 
terest and usury. Passed House May 28. 
Reported to Senate Feb. 14. | 


Title 16—Conservation 

S. 5543. To establish the Grand Teton 
National Park in Wyoming. Passed Sen- 
ate Feb. 7. Reported to House Feb. 14. 

S. 3001. To revise the north, northeast, 
and east boundaries of the Yellowstone 
National Park in Montana and Wyoming. 
Passed Senate Feb. 7. Reported to House 
Feb. 14. ‘ 

S. 4704. To avithorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to investigate and_report to 
Congress on the advisability and practica- 
bility of. establishing a national park to 
be known as the oe vere ie ‘aie 
tional_Park. in. Florida..Pas the. Senate 
one Ea Rte Home eal 

H. R. 15524. For the acquisition, estab- 
oe. and development of the George 

Jashington Memorial Parkway along the 
Potomac from Mount Vernon and Fort 
Washington to the Great Falls, etc. Re- 
ported to.House Feb. 14. 


Title 18—Criminal Code and 
Criminal Procedure 


H. R. 13211. To control the possession, 
sale, transfer, and use of pistols and other 


Designation ‘Rotex’ a 
Is Granted Registry 


Goods on Which Name Is 
Used Held to Be Dissim- 


iliar from Opposer’s. 


Kotex CoMPANY V. MCARTHUR. OPPOSI- 
TION No. 8643, First ASSISTANT CoM- 
MISSIONER OF PATENTS. 

Registration of the notation “Rotex” 
used upon syringes is allowed over op- 
poser’s trade mark “Kotex” used upon 
sanitary napkins, upon a finding that 
the notation “Rotex” has no significance ; 
in connection with the goods of the op- 
poser. 

Fisher, Towle, Clapp & Soans and 
Messrs. Browne & Phelps for Kotex! 
Company. Barthel & Barthel for Mc-j 
Arthur. 

The full text of the decision of First 
Assistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: 

This case comes on for review, on ap- 
peal of the opposer, Kotex Company, of 
the decision of the examiner of trade 
mark interferences dismissing the op- 
position and adjudging the applicant 
Clarence M. McArthur, doing business 
as Rotex Surgical Appliance Company, 
entitled to the registration for which the 
latter has applied. 

The applicant seeks registration of 
the notation “Rotex” used upon vagina) 
syringes. The opposer claims owner- 
ship of the mark “Kotex” and of regis- 
tration No. 134900, issued September 21, 
1920, for this mark, used upon sanitary 
napkins, 

he opposer has taken testimony, but 
the applicant has not. It satisfactorily 
appears that the opposer adopted and 
has since continuously used its mark 
from a date many years prior to the 
claimed date of adoption and use by the 
applicant the latier’s mark. There 
being no question of priority to be here 
considered it is apparent that the simi- 
larity of the marks and of: the goods 
must be such as to make confusion in 
goods or origin probable if the opposer 
is to prevail. 

The opposer’s goods are of a specific 
character, used for a specific purpose, 
and in method of manufacture or pro- 
duction, appearance and character, as 
well as In purpose and function, are 
wholly dissimilar from those of the ap- 
plicant. The notation “Rotex” is sug- 
gestive of the function or mode of op- 
eration of the applicant’s goods and such 
word has no significance in connection 
with the goods of the opposer. 

The use of a vaginal syringe involves 
nothing in common with the use of sani- 
tary bandages. It is believed there is 
no probability of confusion of origin, 
and obviously there could be no pdssible 
confusion of goods, if both marks ap- 
peared upon the respective goods in the 
same market. 

The decision of the examiner of trade 
mark interferences dismissing the op- 
position and adjudging the applicant en- 
titled to the registration for which he 
has applied is affirmed. ‘ 

February 9, 1929, 


!of Baltimore. Adversely reported to House 


dangerous weapons in the District of | 
Columbia, to provide penalties, to pre- | 
scribe rules of evidence, and for other pur- | 
poses. Reported to House Feb, 14. i 


Title 20—Education 


S. 4063. To amend certain sections of 
the teachers’ salary act, approved June | 
4, 1924, and for other purposes. Passed | 
Senate May 16, 1928. Reported to House 
Feb. 13. 


Title 23—Highways 

H. R. 16661. To amend the act entitled 
“An Act authorizing the paving of the 
Federal strip known as_ International} 
Street ,adjacent to Nogales, Ariz.” te- 
ported to House Feb. 13. 


Title 24—Hospitals, Asylums 


and Cemeteries. 

H. R. 13752. To provide for the construc. 
tion of a children’s tuberculosis sanatorium, 
Passed House Feb. 11, 1929. Reported to 
Senate Feb. 14. 


Title 25—Indians 

S. 5752. Authorizing the Uintah, Uncom- 
pahgre, and the White River bands of the 
Ute Indians in Utah and Colorado and the 
Southern Ute and the Ute Mountain bands | 
of Ute Indians in Utah, Colorado, and New} 
Mexico to sue in the Court of Claims. Re-| 
ported to Senate Feb. 14, 19294 | 

S. 5245. To purchase land for the Indian | 
colony near the city of Ely, Nev. Reported 
to Senate Feb. 14, 1929. | 

S..5601. Providing for an appropriation | 
for. the benefit of the Kiowa, Comanche and | 
Apache tribes of Indians of Oklahoma. Re- | 
ported to Senate Feb. 14, 1929. | 

S. 5346. To provide for the payment for} 
benefits received by the Paiute Indian Res- | 
ervation lands within the Newlands irriga- | 
tion project, Nevada. Reported to Senate | 
Feb. 14, 1929. 

H. R. 17079. To repeal the provision in | 
the act of April 30, 1908, and other legis- 
lation limiting the annual per capita cost 
in Indian schools. Reported to House | 
Feb. 14. 


Title 28—Judicial Code and | 


+> 
Judiciary 
H. R. 16792. To amend sections 599, 600, 
and 601 of subchapter 3 of the Code of | 
laws for the District of Columbia. Re- 
ported to House Feb. 13. 


Title 29—Labor 


S. 5676. To amend an act entitled “An | 
act to provide compensation for disability | 
or death resulting from injury to employes 
in certain employments in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes,” ap- | 
proved May 17, 1928. Reported to Senate | 
Feb. 14, 1929. 


Title 31—Money and Finance 
H. R. 10118. For the relief of the city 





Feb. 14. 

H. R. 10150. Making an appropriation to 
pay the State of Massachusetts for ex- 
penses incurred and paid at the request 
of the President in protecting the harbors 
and fortifying the coast during the Civil 
War. Adversely reported to House Feb. 
14. 

H. R. 17077. To authorize an appropria- 
tion for the American group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. Reported to House 
Feb. 14, 

H. R. 17053. Legislative appropriation 
bill. Passed House Feb. 14, 1929. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gible Waters 


The following bridge bills were re- 
ported to the Senate on February 14: S. 
5664, 5630, H. R. 14472, 15201, 15714, 
15851, 16026, 16270, 16279. 

The Senate passed the following bridge | 
bill on February 14: H. R. 16162. 
H. R. 15809. To authorize a preliminary 
survey of Mud Creek in Kentucky, with a | 
view to the control of its floods, Passed 
House Feb. 4, 1929, Passed Senate Feb, 14. 

Title 34—Navy 

If. R. 17055. To authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to lease the United States 
naval destroyer and = submarine — base, | 
Squantum, Mass. Reported to House Feb. | 
1 





4. 

H. R. 5491. To amend an act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the Naval | 
Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1922, and for other purposes,” approved | 
July 12, 1921, Passed House Dec, 12, 1928. | 
Passed Senate Feb, 9, amended. House con- 
curred in Senate amendment Feb. 14, 

H. R. 13795. For recognition of merito- 
rious service performed by Lieut. Com- 
mander Edward Ellsburg, Lieut. Henry 
Hartley And Boatswain Richard E. Hawes. | 
Passed House May 28. Passed Senate, | 
amended, Feb. 9. House concurred in Sen- 
ate amendment Feb. 14. 


Title 40 — Public Buildings, 
Property, and Works 


H. R. 17026. Granting a part of the 
Federal building site at Savannah, Ga., 
to the city of Savannah for’ street pur- 
poses. Reported to House Feb. 13. 

H. R. 11726. To authorize the construc- 
tion of memorial building at Champoeg, | 
Oreg.. Reported to House Feb. 13. 

5S. J. Res. 213. To provide for extending 
the time in which the United States Su- 
preme Court Building Commission shall 
report to Congress, Passed Senate Feb. 
9, 1929. Reported to House Feb. 13. 

H. R. 13957. To repeal certain provisions 
of law relating to the Federal building at 
Des Moines, Iowa. Passed House Jan, 21, | 
1929. Reported to Senate Feb. 14. 

H, R. 14466. To provide for the sale of 
the old post-office property at Birmingham, 
Ala. Passed House Jan, 21, 1929. Reported 
to Senate Feb, 14. 

H. R. 15468. To repeal the provisions of 
law authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- | 
ury to acquire a site and building for the} 





mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 

the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 

President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


desire for 


sure they get what they nee 
che outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


and 


ties, is a work which will enable our 
that the 


citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United —— 


3— 


1913-1921. 


Internal Heat of Earth Is Studied to Ascertain 
Facts on Which to Base Geological Principles 


Topic 40—Physical Science 


Eighteenth Article—Geothermal Surveys in United States 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Physical Science. 


By C. E. Van Orstrand, 
Geophysicist, Geological Survey. 


the United States Geological Survey, in 1879, 

to the present, the question of the internal 

heat of the earth has been accorded more or 
less attention by the geologists of that organization. 
In 1920, a report on geothermal data by N. H. Dar- 
ton, a geologist of the Geological Survey, was pub- 
lished in which was summarized all of the observa- 
tions of deep earth temperatures that had been made 
in the United States prior to the publication of the 
report. 


In this report it was noted by Mr. Darton that the 
temperatures of the rocks in eastern South Dakota 
were more or less dependent upon the depth to the 
granite and quartzite floor on which the water-bearing 
beds lie. In certain areas in that portion of the State, 
the rates at which the temperatures increase from 
the surface downward vary somewhat uniformly from 
about 1 degree Fahrenheit in 20 feet to approximately 
1 degree Fahrenheit in 45 feet. This is a very signifi- 
cant result, but its importance seems not to have been 
appreciated at the time of its publication. 


* * * 


\ LMOST from the time of the establishment of 


The observations summarized in the Darton report 
were generally made by placing a thermometer in the 
water flowing from the mouth of a well. This method 
of making temperature tests is not satisfactory; for 
frequently, the depth to the point of entrance of the 
water into the well can not be accurately determined, 
and besides, the water always cools somewhat as it 
rises from the point of entrance, to the mouth of the 
well. 


Furthermore, a large number of wells, otherwise 
available for temporary tests, can not be tested be- 
cause the water does not flow. As a result of these 
inaccuracies and disadvantages, a more accurate and 
efficient method of conducting a geothermal survey 


was needed. 
‘ * * * 


ABovT 10 years ago, the writer undertook the task 

of designing and constructing the apparatus neces- 
sary for more accurate measurements. Two different 
types of apparatus were developed—the one, based on 
the electrical resistance thermometer; the other, on the 
mercury thermometer of the maximum type. 


The electrical resistance thermometer is far superior 
to the maximum thermometer in all but one respect— 
it is difficult to make a cable that will withstand the 
destructive action of oil and water. A cable that will 
meet this requirement of withstanding the dissolving 
action of oil and salt water as found in the oil fields, 
must be of relatively large diameter, possibly % or % 
of an inch; consequently, it becomes of such weight 
and proportions that it can not be manipulated in a 
deep well without the aid of powerful machinery. 

* * * 


Although it has been necessary to abandon the elec- 
trical method for the present, it is believed that should 
more elaborate geothermal surveys be undertaken than 
those now in progress, they will undoubtedly be made 
with electrical machines mounted on small trucks so 
as to provide easy transportation from well to well, 
and at the same time, provide also the necessary power 
for raising and lowering the cable in the well. 


The machine which is being used today for lowering 
mercury thermometers into a well by means of a piano 
wire consists of a steel frame and reel, a standardized 
wheel for accurately measuring depths, and a cylindri- 
cal cam which distributes the wire on the reel and thus 
prevents the transmission of impacts to the ther- 
mometers as a result of the slipping of the coils of wire 
on the reel. No power, other than hand power, is 
needed. It is a remarkable fact that a machine weigh- 
ing 58 pounds, exclusive of the piano wire which weighs 
2.7 pounds per 1,000 feet, can be used to sound wells 
to depths of more than 4,500 feet, or approximately 
seven-eighths of a mile, 


Occasionally, it is impossible to reach such great 
depths on account of mud, paraffin, or heavy oil in the 
well. In these instances, as also in the rather extreme 
instances when tests are made to depths of almost 
one and one-half miles, it is necessary to use the oil 
well machinery in lowing the thermometers to the 
various depths at which readings are taken. 

Of what 


*~ ~ * 
A QUESTION that naturally arises is this: 

To this question 
scientific men have not yet been able to give a very 


value are temperature tests? 
definite answer. 


Like other sciences in their earlier stages of de- 
velopment, the science of geothermics—as it might 
appropriately be called—must pass through the usual 
stages of development by first obtaining a large number 
of highly accurate observations, and, after these ob- 
servations have been properly reduced and summarized, 
they must be used as a basis for selecting from the 
numerous hypotheses the ones that give the best 


explanation of the origin, maintenance and distribution 
of the earth’s internal heat. | 
> Eg 


Ordinarily, it has been assumed that the earth was 
at one time a highly heated mass, the surface being 
covered with molten rock, and that during the almost 
countless millions of years of its existence, the outer 
layers have gradually cooled to depths of about 200 
miles; with the exception that, as a result of the blan- 
keting effect the sedimentary deposits, the rocks in 
these areas have been both cooled and heated until they 
have acquired the temperatures which we observe in 
them today. 


In marked contrast to this hypothesis, is the com- 
paratively recent supposition that practically all of the 
heat of the earth is due to the disintegration of radium. 
The justification of this hypothesis is found in the fact 
that the rocks apparently contain sufficient radium to 
generate the very small quantity of heat which escapes 
each year at the surface of the earth. On this assump- 
tion, the interior of the earth may be a cold mass. 

Ook * * 

PASSING from these general considerations to more 

detailed hypotheses, we find wide differences of 
opinion in regard to the causes of the irregular dis- 
tributions of heat in the outer layers of the earth’s 
crust. It has long been known that the temperatures 
at the same depths in different localities are not the 
same. 


For example, at Fairmont, W. Va., a temperature 
of 170 degrees Fahrenheit was found at a depth of 
7,500 feet; while at Longmont, Colo., a temperature 
of approximately 212 degrees Fahrenheit, the boiling 
point of water at sea level, was found at a depth 
of only 6,600 feet. A great number of instances of 
this kind could be cited. 

* ~ * 

In general, the rates at which the temperatures in- 
crease with the depth vary from the extremely rapid 
rate of 1 degree Fahrenheit in 20 feet, the value 
found in some of the oil fields in Wyoming, to 1 
degree Fahrenheit in 200 feet, the extremely slow rate 
found in the gold mines at Johannesburg, South Africa. 

No serious attempt had been\ made to explain these 
wide variations in the.temperatures of the rocks at 
the same depths in the earth until the Survey found 
in some oil fields in Wyoming and California that the 
temperatures of the rocks at given depths in some 
of the fields were higher than those found at the 
same depths in the rocks immediately surrounding the 
fields. 

* * * 

"THESE observations immediately attracted attention 

for two reasons. .In the first place, the petroleum 
geologist saw in these results the possibility of utiliz- 
ing temperature tests as an aid in locating oil fields; 
and in the second place, they attracted the attention of 
theorists who attempted to explain the observed varia- 
tions of temperature on the basis of well known facts 
in the sciences of physics, chemistry and geology. 


Several explanations have been proposed. Some in- 
vestigators claim that the peculiar distribution of heat 
existing in these oil domes is the result of radioactivity, 
or, possibly, the result of chemical reactions within the 
oil itself. Others have sought the explanation in deep- 
seated instrusive masses, conduction of heat in the 
rocks, and the migration of waters in deeply buried 
sands. It is impossible at present to render a final 
decision as to the merits of these hypotheses. In fact, 
it may turn out in the end that none of them is 
correct, 

* * * 

Mention has just been made of the possibility of 
utilizing temperature tests in the search for new oil 
fields. Recognizing the importance of this possibility, 
the American Petroleum Institute is making an ex- 
tended series of observations in the oil fields of Texas, 
Oklahoma and California, with the object of ascertain- 
ing to what extent temperatures of the rocks may be 
utilized in prospecting for oil. 


In Texas, the work is being done under the direction 

of Dr. E. H. Sellards, Associate Director of the Bureau 
of Economic Geology, Austin, Texas, and in Oklahoma, 
the Director of the State Geological Survey, Dr. Charles 
N. Gould, Norman, Okla., is in charge. Professor 
Lester C. Uren of the University of California, at 
Berkeley, is in charge of the work in that State, All 
of the work is being done in cooperation with the 
United States Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 
_ The research that is thus being conducted today 
in the United States as a result of the cooperation 
of these various organizations constitutes the most 
intensive investigations of the earth’s heat that has 
ever been undertaken in any part of the world. Just 
what the outcome will be no one can predict; but it 
seems reasonably certain that if geothermal surveys 
are conducted with the same degree of precision and 
thoroughness as has been the custom in making geo- 
detic surveys, the results obtained will lead to the veri- 
fication of certain hypotheses which can not at present 
be substantiated by means of the observations that are 
now available; and in addition, it seems reasonably cer- 
tain that precise geothermal surveys will ultimately 
provide the facts on which certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of geology may be established. 


_ In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of February 16, N. H. Heck, Chief, Divi- 
sion of Magnetism and Seismology, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, will discuss exploration of 
the earth’s interior through studies of ‘earth- 
quakes and their results. 
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Inited States subtreasury and other gov-| 
ae offices at New Orleans, i. | Re 
Passed House Jan. 21, 1929. 
Senate Feb. 14. 

H. R, 12409. To grant to the city of Fort; 
Wayne, Ind., an easement over certain Gov- 
ernment property. Passed House May 12.! 
Reported to Senate Feb. 14. 

H. R. 16274. To provide for the establish- 
ment of a municipal center in the District; 
of Columbia. Passed House Feb. 11, 1929.! , 
Reported to Senate Feb. 14. [Continued from Page 10.]} 


H. J. Res. 377. Authorizing the erectioniwhich would, beyond reasonable doubt, 


on public grounds in the District of Co- | p»j 0 . : OP 
lumbia of a monument or memorial to — about no confusion of origin of 


Osear 8, Straus, Reported to House Feb. ‘ 
14. ’ The opposer’s catamenial bandages are 
Ht. R. 16662. To authorize appropria-| stated to be made up of cellutextile ma- 
tions for buildings, sites, and other facili-|terial, and between the layers there is 
ties for the free public library of the laced, or within th h i 
District of Columbia, Reported to House Pp arr . oe meshes incorporated, 
Feb. 14. a quantity of deodorant powder in the 
F ° process of manufacture. There is also 
Title 43—Publie Lands ee anita 
S. 2572. Granting certain land 
town of Hot Springs, N. Mex., 
State of New Mexico. 
16, 


testimony that antiseptic or deodorant 


gistration Denied powders are used by women in connec- 


{tion with sanitary or other napkins of 
To Mark on Powder this kind for the same purpose that the 


antiseptic or deodorant powder is in- 
corporated in the opposer’s sanitary 
bandages, 


It seems proper to hold, therefore, that 
the goods of the opposer includes as one 
of its constituents or elements an anti- 
septic powder which may well be the 
particular kind of antiseptic péwder to 
which the applicant applies its mark. 
The specimens of the use of the applicant's 
mark indicates clearly enough that its 
antiseptic powder is of a character that 
is used by the users of the opposer’s 
goods and for the same purpose that the 
antiseptic powder is incorporated in the 
opposer’s catamenial bandages. 


: While the applicant’s mark is not 
ee Mombered 1459, as amended, and for! wholly identical with that of the ‘aaa 
oes ny fenekel Sen. &, sae, the| and the significance of the former is 
Titl : | Philippine Islands Dee. 3, 1928. Reported | “ifferent from that _of the opposer's 
itle 48—tTerritories and Insu-| to Senate Feb. 14, 1929. 'mark, yet in connection with the goods 

lar Possessions S. J. Res. 110. To provide for annexing | UPON which the applicant uses its mark 
heen Se emepaes certain islands of the Samoan group to the there is no suggestion or significance at 


ratify, and confirm] United States. Passed Senat all, It is true the i , 
rReey \ i S . , ; aq applicant’s goods woul 
an act of the Philippine legislature entitled| Passed House, amended, Feb. nr i be sold in gate attainment ond for . 


“An act amending the corporation law, agreed to House amendment Feb. 14, much higher price as to the size of the 


Reported to 


Rejection Based on Similarity 
To Another Product’s Title. 


in the 
to the 
Passed Senate May 
Reported to House Feb, 14, 


\ 
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Barrie, Sir James Matthew, bart. The plays 
of J. M. Barrie; in one volume. 871 p. 
N. Y., C. Serbiner’s sons, 1929. 29-2144 

Beowulf. Beowulf and The fight at Finns- 
burg; edited, with introduction, bibliog- 
raphy, notes, glossary, and appendices, 
by Fr. Klaeber; with supplement. 446 
p., illus. Boston, D. C. Heath and co., 
1928. 29-2141 

Cohen, Solomon Solis. When love passed 
by, and other verses, including transla- 
tions from Hebrew poets of the middle 
ages. 104 p. Phila., The Rosenbach co., 

| » 3988. 29-2143 

| Donahoe, Joseph Aloysius. The girl who 

| . would not; or, A colonial elopment; a 

comedy in four acts. 98 p. Wilmington, 

Del., 1928. 29-213¢ 

| Douglas, Mrs. Bessie Tabitha (Pettity. The 
families of Joshua Williams of Chester 
County, Pa., and John MecKeehan of 
Cumberland County, Pa., with some al- 
lied families. 476 p., illus. Minneapolis, 
Mina., Augsburg press, 1928. 29-2117 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von. Faust, 
by ... translated by Abraham Hayward. 
With illustrations by Willy Pogany. 
209 p. N. Y., George H. Doran co., 1928. 

29-2147 
| Granville-Barker, Harley Granville. His 

| Majesty, a play in four acts, by... 127 

p. Boston, Little, Brown, and co., 1929. 

29-2145 

James II, king of Great Britain. Papers of 
devotion of James IJ, being a reproduc- 
tion of the ms. in the handwriting of 
James the Second now in the possession 
of Mr. B. R. Townley Balfour, with an 
introduction by Godfrey Davies. 173 p. 
Oxford, Printed for presentation to the 
members ‘of the Roxburghe club, 1925. 

29-2146 
| Karsner, David. Andrew Jackson, the gentle 

savage. 399 p. N. Y., Brentano’s, 1929. 

| 29-2113 

| Lehman, Edwin Leander. New nerves and 

| suecess: a rational means for the at- 
tainment of health, power, success and 
happiness. 31 p., illus. Camden, MN. Ww 

|} E. L. Lehman, 1928. 29-2119 

| Lindberg, James Christian. An anthology 

of South Dakota poetry. compiled by J. 

C. Lindberg and Gertrude B. Gunderson. 

249 p., illus. Pierre, S. D., J. Fred 

| Olander co,, 1928. 29-2135 

Luck, James Murray. Quantitative 
analysis of blood, urine, and milk. (Le- 
land Stanford junior university. Stan- 


Army Orders 


Chaplain Thomas J. Lennan, U. S. A., 
orders of December 7 amended. 
Chaplain Edward Burling, U. 
ders of February 1 amended. 
| Capt. William H. Craig, Inf., from Hono- 
}lulu, Hawaii, to Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Capt. Harry W. Koster, Q. M. C., retired 
for physical disability. 

Second Lieut. Maurice F. Daly, F. 
the Air Corps. 

First Lieut. Philip H. Kron, Inf., from 
Fort Jay, N. Y., to Clemson College S. C. 

First Lieut. Frank T. Searcy, Inf., from 
Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo., to Clemson Col- 
lege, S. C. 

Col. Frank E. Harris, Coast Art., retired 
upon his own application. 

Capt. Roy C. Hilton, Inf., from Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., to Fort Lincoln, N. 
Dak. 

Col. Hartley A. Moon, 
Corps, orders of February 1 
First Lieut. Tyree R. 

Corps, orders of February 4 amended. 

Col. Walter S. Grant, Cav., from Fort 
Ethan Allen, Vt., to Fort Riley, Kans. 

Maj. 
Corps, from Fort Sheridan, lll, to 
Army and Navy General Hospital, 
Springs National Park, Ark. 

First Lieut. Hubert S. Miller, E. C., from 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

Master Sergt. James A. Warwick, Ord. 
Dept., will be placed upon the retired list 
at Fort Amador, C. Z. 

Brig. Gen. Frank C. Bolles, U. S. A. 
from Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo., to Camp 
Stotsenhurg, P. I. 

Capt. Harold N. Gilbert, Inf., from Fort 
D. A. Russell, Wyo., to Manila, P. I. 

Second Lieut. Edwin J. Van Horne, Inf., 
orders of February 2 amended. 

First Lieut. Volney W. Wortman, Coast 
Art., from Detroit, Mich., to Honolulu, 
‘Hawaii. 

Second Lieut. Malcolm H. Harwell, from 
Manila, P. 1., to Fort Eustis, Va. 

Second Lieut. Peter W. Shunk, 
Manila, P. 1., to Fort Totton, N. Y. 

First Lieut. Lee A. Denson, jr., from 
Fort H. G. Wright, N. Y., to Manila, P. I. 

First Lieut. Samuel Rubin, Coast Art., 
from Fort Banks, Mass., to Manila, P. I. 
First Lieut. John J. Johnson and Second 
| Lieut. Parmer W. Edwards, Coast Art., 
from Fort Totten, N. Y., to Honolulu, Ha- 
waii. 

Capt. Walter J. Gilbert, Coast Art., from 
Providence, R. I., to Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Capt. Robert J. Wagoner, Q. M. C., from 
| Honolulu, Hawaii, to San Antonia, Tex. 
Capt. Thomas R. Bartlett, Coast Art., 
from Manila, P. 1., to Fort Monroe, Va. 
| First Lieut. Hugh C. Johnson, Inf., or- 
|ders of January 16 amended. 

Col. Paul S. Halloran, Med. Corps, from 
| Manila, P. I, to Fitzsimons General Hos- 
pital, Denver, Colo. 

Capt. Paul A. Brickey, Med. Corps, from 
| Manila, P. I., to Walter Reed General Hos- 
| pital, Washington, D. C. 

Capt. Joseph R. Shelton. Med. Corps, 
| from Manila, P. 1, to Fort Ringgold, Tex. 


| Navy Orders 


| 

Lieut. Joseph E. Shaw, det. Navy Yard, 
Puget Sound, Wash.; to U. 8, 8. Kanawha. 
| Lieut. Comdr. Oscar Davis (M, C.), det. 
| Ree. Ship, San Francisco; to Nav. Hosp., 
| New York, N. Y. 





S. A., or- 


A., to 


General Staff 
amended. 
Horn, 


the 





from 


Comdr. Emory A. Bryant, ret. 
relieved all active duty; to home, 
Lieut. Harry C. Mechtoldt (S. C.), det. 
| U. 8S. 8S. Arizona; to Navy Yard, Washing- 

ton, D.C. 
| Lieut. Cornelius A. Brinkmann (S. C.), 
i} det. Navy Yard, Boston; to U. S. S. 
Arizona. 

Lieut. John M. Speissegger (S. C.), det. 
Train Sqd. 1, Fleet Base Force: to Bu. 
S, & A. as asst. to Gen. Inspr. of Supply 
Corps, East Coast. 

Ch. El. Thomas Q. Costello, det. U. S. 8. 
Lexington; to U. 8. S. Camden. 

El. Lester M. Larson, det. U. 8. S. Cam- 
den; to U. 8S. 8S. Lexington. 


(D. C.), 


package as compared with the goods of 
the opposer, yet it is believed the appli- 
cant should have selected a term which 
does not approach so closely to the mark 
of the opposer. 

As has so frequently been noted in pre- 
viously adjudicated cases, the applicant 
had an unlimited field from which to 
choose its mark, and there would ap- 
pear to be no excuse for so closely ap- 
proaching the mark of the opposer. If 
there is doubt, and it would appear that 
this is the fact, it must be resolved 
against the newcomer. William Waltke 
& Co. v. Geo. H. Schafer & Co., 273 O. 
G. 630, 49 App. D. C. 254;. The Kaut- 
Reith Shoe Company vy. International 
Shoe Company, 239 O. G. 939, 45 App. 
D. C. 545. 

The decision of the examiner dismis- 
sing the opposition is reversed, the op- 
position is sustained, and it is adjudged 
the applicant is not entitled to the regis- 
tration for which it has applied. 
February 9, 1929. 
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Signal 


Hot 


ford laboratory guides. Chemistry se- 
ries—biochemistry.) 204 p., illus. Stan- 
ford University, Calif., Stanford univer- 
sity press, 192% 29-2120, 
Macaulay, Thomas Babington Macaulay, Ist 
baron. Macaulay’s Life of Samuel John- 
son, with a selection from his Essay on 
Johnson; edited with an introduction, 
notes, and suggestions by Charles Lane 
Hanson. 121 p., illus. Boston, Ginn and 
co., 1928. 29-2142 
| McCloskey, George Victor Andronicus. The 
flght of Guinevere, and other poems. by 
George V. A. McCloskey. 2d ed., rev. 
and enl. 122 p. New York city, Authors 
and publishers corporation, 1928. 
| 29-2134 
Marnas, Melanie. Who is then this Man? 
By ... translated from the French by 
Henry Longan Stuart, with an intro- 
duction by the translator. 363 m WN. 
Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 1929. 29-2125 
Mason, Alfred Edward Woodley. At the 
Villa Rose, a play in four acts. 135 p. 
London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1928. 
29-2133 
Ottolengui, Rodrigues, comp. Table talks 
| on dentistry, by ... 488 p., illus. Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Dental items of interest pub- 
lishing co., incorporated, 1928. 
29-2118 
The Oxford medicine. (Indexes.) Index 
to the Oxford medicine (loose-leaf) by 
various authors. 267 p. N. Y., Oxford 
university press, 1928. 29-2121 
Pringle, Henry Fowles. Alfred E. Smith; 
a critical study, by ... with a portrait 
frontispiece by Wilfred Jones. 402 p. N. 
Y., Macy-Masius, 1927. 29-2116 
Rayon year book, 1928/29 ed. Compiled 
and published Textile world. 1 v., 
illus. N. Y., Bragdon, Lord & Nagle co., 
1928. 29-2110 
H Photomicrographs of 
iron and steel, by ... with a foreword 
by Dr. Albert Sauveur. 253 p., illus, N. 
Y., J. Wiley & sons, 1929, 29-2112 
Squire, John Collings. Robin Hood, a farci- 
cal romantic pastoral, by ... (with the 
collaboration of Joan R. Young). 117 p. 
London, W. Heinemann, 1928. 29-2139 


by 


Reed, Everett Lenox. 


Steele, Mrs. Fannie B. Life’s sunshine and 
shadows. 92 p. Boston, The Christopher 


1929. 29-2138 
Steiner, Edward Alfred. The making of a 
freat race; racial and religious cross- 
currents in the United States, by Ed- 
ward A. Steiner. 192 p. N. Y., Fleming 
H. Revell co., 1929. 29-2114 
Studdert-Kennedy, Geoffrey Anketell. The 
warrior, the woman and the Christ; a 
study of the leadership of Christ, by . 
317 p. z 
1928, 
Vance, James Isaac. 
ses on achieving 
Vance. 157 p. 


London, Hodder and Stoughton, 
29-2124 

This dreamer; addrese 
faith, by James fT 
N. Y., Fleming H. Revell 
0, 1929, 29-2123 
Wolf, M. S. A guide book to Porto Rico, 
by ...and I. A. de Mier. 67 p. N. Y., 
Brentano's, 1928. 28-26936 
Wolfe, Humbert. ... Dialogues and mono- 
logues, London, V. Gollancz, 
1928. 29-2140 


278 p. 


Government Boot: 
anl Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated. from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers as given. 


Arthur G. Campbell, General Staff! Studies in Illumination. Il—Relationship of 


Illumination to Ocular Efficiency and oc- 
ular Fatigue Among the Letter Separators 
in the Chicago Post Office. Public Health 
Bulletin No. 181. Issued by Public Health 
Service. Price, 15 cents. 24-27414 
Twenty Good Books for Parents, Reading 
Course No. 21. Department of Interior, 
Bureau of Education. Free at Bureau. 
Antiaircraft Artillery Materiel. Technical 
Regulations No. 1310-3B, War Depart- 
ment, Price, 25 cents at Superintendent 
of Documents. TR131-3B 
Recommended Specifications for Quicklime 
for Use in the Distillation of Ammonia 
from Ammonia Liquors Obtained in Coke 
and Gas Manufacture. Circular of the 
Bureau of Standards No. 373. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Superintendent of 
Documents. Price, 5 cents. 29-26136 
Census of Religious Bodies, 1926. Church 
of Christ (Holiness), Statistics, Denom- 
inational History, Doctrine and Organ- 
ization. Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 
29-26135 
Essentials for the Successful Operation of 
a Local Creamery, by William White, 
Senior Dairy Manufacturing Specialist, 
Bureau of Dairy Industry. Department 
of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 37. Agr. 29-216 
Index of Trade-Marks. Issued From The 
United States Patent Office, 1928. Price, 
50 cents. 29-26134 
Radio Service Bulletin, Issued Monthly by 
Radio Division, Department of Commerce, 
Price, 5 cents. 15-26255 
School Life. Vol. XIV, No. 6. Published 
Monthly by the Department of the Inte- 
rior, Bureau of Education. Price, 5 cents, 
E-18-902 
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15c QUALITY $ #50 
peeked icant 

Awauty CIGAR for 
experienced smokers. 
For men who know real 


rich and ripened, choice 
Havana leaf tobacco. 


Our Low Price 
You don’t waste money 
on fancy bands, labels, or 
boxes. We save you money 
by allowing no charge ac- 
counts or expensive dis- 
tribution systems. Just 
mass production of 
cigars that you buy direct 
and save money. 


Our Guarantee 
Send in your order, smoke 
as many of our cigars as 

‘ou like and if you don’t 
nd at least double value 
your money will be cheer 
ully refunded in full. 


FREE -s 


A selection of 12 of our 
finest e ci priced 
up to for 100. You re- 
ceive this variety sample 
case absolutely free of 
charge with your first or- 
der forOld-FashionSmok- 
ers...our way of getting 
acquainted with you. This 
offer good only until mid- 
nighs on March 5th. 


since 1903, References from 
any bank in the United States 
or Cuba. Send us your 
with hee attashes of 
postman upon delivery 
pay all the mailing charges, 
K-3 


EDWIN CIGAR CO., dept 


2338-40 THIRD Ave., NEw Yo 


——— eee 





The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. The page 
reference used is the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


PAGE TWELVE 


Trust Receipts 
Held to Be Lien 
On Automobiles 


Finance Companies Found | 
To Have Prior Claim 
Against Property of 
Bankrupt. 


[Continued from Page 10.] 
tion created by sale or other disposition 
of such merchandise, for any money ad- | 
vanced, or negotiable instrument or for | 


any obligation in writing given to such | 
other person on the faith thereof.” 


This statute was intended to protect | 
subsequent bona-fide purchasers and | 
subsequent specific lienors, Soltan v.| 
Gerdau, 119 N. Y. 380. The trus-| 
tees in bankruptcy do not occupy | 
the position of a bona-fide purchaser 
for value or the holder of a specific lien. | 
A trustee is not in the position of an 
innocent purchaser, mortgagee | or| 
pledgee and must take his title subject | 
equities. Bailey v. Baker Ice Machine | 
to all valid prior liens, claims and | 
Co., 239 U. S. 268; Sexton v. Kessler, | 
225 U. S. 90; In re Remson Mfg. Co., 282 | 
Fed 594. . | 

The trust receipt prevails as against | 
a trustee in bankruptcy and since the | 
provisions of the Factors Act were in- | 
tended to protect only bona fide pledgees | 
and bona fide mortgagees, none of which | 
positions these trustees in bankruptcy | 
occupy, they therefore acquire no right 
superior to that of the holder of the | 
trust receipts. Nor does the Factors’ | 
Act protect junior claimants for it | 
inures only to those acquiring valid | 
liens on specific security. 

Section 16 of the Stock Corporation | 
Law of 1923 (Cons. Laws, Chap. 61, Cor- | 
poration Laws, section 6. of the Stock 


| 


Corporation Law of 1909), requires a |]} 


consent to the execution of a mortgage | 
except a purchase money mortgage by 
the holders of not less than two-thirds 
of the total number of shares outstand- 
ing entitled to vote thereon, given either 
in writing or by vote of a meeting of 





stockholders called for that purpose in ||} 
the manner prescribed by another sec- | |} 


tion of the same law. 
Applies to Chattel Mortgage. 


Such statutory provision applies to 
chattel mortgages. Re Astell Eng. &| 
Iron Wks., 278 Fed. 743; Re Eagle Steam | 
Laundry Co., 176 Fed. 740. And with- | 
out assuming such statutory authoriza- | 
tion and the filing of the consent, the | 
mortgage is void. Re Progressive Wall | 
Paper Corp., 230 Fed. 171; Leffert v. 
Jackman ,227 N. Y. 310. 


As correctly pointed out below, the 
instruments of the Syracuse companies, 
though in the form of conditional sales 
contracts, were in fact chattel mort- 
gages and were not executed with the 
consent required by the statute. Susman 
v. Whyard, 149 N. Y. 127. The trust 
receipt holders who were thus connected 
with the title of the motor cars are in 
the position to raise any question as to} 
the liens attempted to be imposed upon | 
their title. 
U. S. 157; Commerce Trust Co. v. Chand- | 
ler, 295 Fed. 241; 
Wall Paper Co., supra; Loffert v. Jack- 
man, supra. 

The Syracuse 





companies, like the 


Acceptance Corporation and the Jeffer- 


son County National Bank, are entitled | || 


to share only with the other general 
creditors for their securities are invalid. | 


The trust receipts held by the General | j} 


Motors Acceptance Corporation and the | 
Commercial Investment Trust are valid | 
and are a first lien against the fund | 
now held by the trustees. The District 
Court is directed to enter a decree in 


conformity with this opinion. iq} 


Decree reversed. 
January 7, 1929. 


| 
| 
| 
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Broadcasting Policy | 
Of Company Outlined 


M. H. Aylesworth Describes Ad. | 


| 


herence to Principles. i} 


[Continued from Page 4.] | 
be offensive to the greater part of your | 


listening vlientele, and would cause your ||} 


sponsoring clientele to withdraw from | 
your system, do you believe that you 
would be in any way interfering with| 
the right of free speech by not making | 
yourself the medium of this offensive 
propaganda? 

Mr. Aylesworth. 
tertainment, or of speech? | 

Mr. Lehlbach. «I speak of speech, and | 
bought and paid for entertainment. | 

Mr, Aylesworth. I am sure the same 
rule applies to both, yes. 

Mr. Lehlbach. 
you had, a legal opinion, as to whether | 
a station or a group of stations broad- | 
easting matter, would be liable for slan- | 
der if a person using such facilities ut- | 
tered matter properly the subject of a! 
suit for slander? | 

Mr. Aylesworth. I have wondered | 
about that, Congressman, whether the | 
same rule would apply to the broadcast- 
ing station as to the newspaper. I do 
not know. We try very carefully not 
to get into that situation, 

Mr. Lehlbach. Where there is doubt 
as to whether you would be liable, you 
would not broadcast the material? 

Mr. Aylesworth. We try to act as 
safely as we can on that, s‘r, 

Mr. Kading. I think Mr. Leh'bach’s 
question vas whether you had consulted 
your legal counsel as to whether you 


would be liable or not in the event you! after all, too, the admitting of one to 
permitted offensive matter to be sent citizenship in the United States is prop- 
erly a function that belongs to the na- 
ti 


out. 
Mr. Aylesworth. No, sir, we have not 
had an attorney for the National Broad- 


casting Company yet, but I have just | dents of this city and its environs call | 


Williams v. Gaylord, 186 |]! 


In re Progressive | ]} 


| 

| 
Northern New York Trust Co., Northern | | 

| 
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Do you speak of en- |}} 


an 
Do you know, or have | 





Improvement in Training 


3086) 


Summary of All News 


Accounting 


See under “Taxation” and “Banking- 
Finance” headings. 


Aeronautics 
Progress in equipping airways is 
reviewed. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


Agriculture 


Bill providing protein tests for 
wheat favored at hearing before Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and For- 


estry. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Department of Commerce reviews ex- 


port trade in farm products for 1928. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


Banking-Finance | 


Petition for writ of certiorari is filed 
in Supreme Court, requesting consider- 
ation of question of whether a non- 
cumulative preferred stock is entitled | 
to a dividend credit, when board of di- 
rectors had determined, that earnings | 
must be invested in property. | 

Page 7, Col. 4: 

Additional appropriation is sought by 
Treasury Department to buy paper for 
use in making new small-size paper 


money. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Consolidated statement of condition 
of Federal Reserve Banks on February 


13. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
Definition of authority of Federal Re- 
serve Board is advocated in House. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7 
Joint stock companies are increasing 


in Poland. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Silver stocks in Shanghai increase in | 


week, 
Page 7, Col. 3 
Silver market of India reviewed for | 
week ending February 2. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Foreign exchange rates at New Yerk. 
Page 7 
See under “Railroads” heading. 


Books-Publications 


The Public Health Service issues a 
bulletin on the relationship of illumi-| 
nation to ocular efficiency and ocular | 
fatigue among the letter separators in 
the Chicago post office. 

Page 11, Col. 7} 

The Bureau of Standards issues a 
circular on recommended specifications | 
for quicklime for use in the distillation 
of ammonia from ammonia liquors ob- 
tained in coke and gas manufacture. 

Page 11, Col. 7! 

The Bureau of Dairy Industry issues; 
an article by William White on the 
essentials for the successful operation 
of a local creamery. | 

Page 11, Col. 7, 

The radio division of the Department | 
of Commerce issues the monthly num-} 
ber of the Radio Service Bulletin. | 

Page 11, Col. 7) 

The United States Patent Office is-| 
sues an index of trade marks issued in| 
1928. j 

Page 11, Col. 7} 

The Bureau of the Census issues sta- | 
tistics of a religious census of Church} 
of Christ, Holiness. 





Page 11, Col. 7\ 

The War Department issues technical | 

regulations concerning antiaircraft ar-' 

tillery material. 

Page 11, Col. 7 

The Bureau of Education issues 

Twenty Good Books for Parents. Read-! 

ing Course No. 21. 

Page 11, Col. 7 

The Bureau of Education issues the 
monthly number of School Life. 


Page 11, Col. 7; ; : ot 
New books received at the Library of | House Committee on Foreign Affairs | 
| recommends 


Congress. 
Page 11 
Government bcoks and publications. 
Page 11 


Chemicals 


Tariff Commission will hold public 
hearings March 5 on proposal to in- 
crease tariff on barium chloride. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Child Welfare 


Bill proposing to amend Child Labor 
Act of District of Columbia to permit 
minors to take part in stage perform- 
ances introduced in Senate. 

Page 3, Col. 4 


Claims 


House Committee on War Claims 
agrees to report favorably bill to set- 
tle claim of New England Emigrant 
Aid Company. 

Page 3, Col. 4 


Coal 


Department of Commerce issues sur- 
vey of commercial stocks of coal. 


|ing for Supreme Court. 


S. Straus. 


Che Anited States Baily 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1929 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Federal Trade Commission states that 
it officially approved report to Senate on 
investigation into open price associa- 


tions. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Department of Commerce issues sur- 
vey of commercial stocks of coal. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Department of Commerce reviews ex- 
port trade in farm products for 1928. 
. Page 9, Col. 1 
Monthly summary of holdings . of 
foods in cold storage. 
Page 5, Col. 5 


Congress 


Brief is filed in Supreme Court by 
counsel for Thomas W. Cunningham in 
case of Barry, Sergeant-at-Arms, et al. 
v. United States, ex rel. Cunningham, 
involving refusal of witness to answer 
questions pertaining to campaign con- 


tributions. 
Page 2, Col. 6 
Continuation of excerpts from steno- 
graphic testimony of M. H. Ayles- 
worth, president of the National Broad- 
casting Company, on January 24, before 
the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 
Page 4, Col 1 


President submits to House report 
of Secretary of Agriculture on value 
of forest protection of watershed in 
reducing flood crest of Mississippi 


river. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
House Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds recommends adoption of 
resolution designed to extend time of 
Commission to March 1, 1929, for sub- 
missal of report on plans for new build- 


Page 8, Col. 1 

President submits to Senate budget 
proposals for additional appropriation 
of $12,370,000 for preparing navy for 


! construction of authorized cruisers. 


Page 1, Col. 1 

House Committee on Judiciary 
agrees to report favorably bill to pay 
claim of State of Connecticut, growing 


Page 3, Col. 4 
House Committee on the Library ap- 
proves erection of memorial to Oscar 


Page 3, Col. 1 

House Committee on Naval Affairs 
favorably reports bill authorizing long- 
term lease of naval base at Squantum, 
Mass. 


‘out of War of 1812. 


Page 2, Col. 5 

House Committee on Public Build- 

ings and Grounds favorably reports bill 

to develop park system in environs of 
Washington, D. C. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Federal Trade Commission states that 
it officially approved report to Senate on 
investigation into open price associa- 


tions. 
Page 5, Col, 4 
House Committee on Indian Affairs 
favorably reports bill to repeal limi- 
tation on per capita cost in Indian 


schools. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Bills pending in House propose pro- 
vision of permanent home for Vice 
Presidents and summer home for Presi- 
dent. 


Page 9, Col. 4! 


Bill providing protein tests for 
wheat favored at hearing before Sen- 


. Page 1, Col. 6 

Senate refuses to take up bill to pro- 
vide for reapportionment of House on 
basis of 1930 and future decennial cen- 
suses. 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Bill proposing to amend Child Labor 


minors to take part in stage perform- 
ances introduced in Senate. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


authorization of $10,000 
|appropriation for expenses of Amer- 
jican group of Interparliamentary 
; Union. 
Page 3, Col. 3 
House Committee on War Claims 
agrees to report favorably bill to set- 
'tle claim of New England Emigrant 
| Aid Company. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Judicial nominations are transmitted 
to Senate by President. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


cated at hearing before House Commit- 
| tee, 
| Page 1, Col. 3 
| Cession of six islands of the Samoan 
group formally accepted by Congress, 
after delay of 25 years. 

Page 2, Col. 4 
| Report on leases of oil lands in Salt 


| mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Caraway bill to restrict trading in 
grain and cotton futures is defeated in 
Senate by vote of 47 to 27. 





Page 1, Col. 7) 


Commerce-Trade 


i Designation of silver made in Amer- 
ica as “English” is forbidden in order 
of Federal Trade Commission issued. 
against Samuel E. Bernstein, Inc., New 


York City. 
Page 5, Col. 6 


of Immigrants Proposed | 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


onal government itself. b 
Our records show that 700,000 resi-|t 


this great country. 
been all the more inconsistent in that! to be. 
ample office space has been allotted to! the spirit of neighborliness, of brother- 
other Government activities by no means 
so important as the naturalization of new 
citizens. 


!ordering favorable report on Muscle 
| Shoals bill is disputed. 
| Bills and resolutions introduced in 
| Congress. 
i Page 11 
Committee meetings of the House and 
the Senate. 
| Page 3 


Now you have forever ended this anom- 


laly. With true thoughtfulness, sympathy | 
and humanity you have brought about a! tion service in the Department of Labor, | 


ransformation. Here in these spacious 


quarters you have once and for all put 


retained one who will come into our} upon the naturalization examiners for|#n end to former embarrassing condi- 


building next week. 


| advice, 


These have so far been crowded it 


ions. With the persistence that goes 


ate Committee on Agriculture and For- | 
| estry. i 


Act of District of Columbia to permit | 


Higher tariff on lithographs advo- | 


'Creek field submitted to Senate Com- | 


Page 1, Col. 6| 
Validity of vote of House Committee , 


Page 1, Col. 5; 


Legislative supply bill is passed by 


the House. 
Page 3, Col. 3 
Definition of authority of Federal Re- 
serve Board is advocated in House. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Bills and resolutions signed by the 


President. 
Page 9, Col. 6 


Congress hour by hour. 
Page 3 


Changes in status of bills. 


Page 11 
Cotton 


Caraway bill to restrict trading in 
grain and cotton futures is defeated in 
Senate by vote of 47 to 27. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Court Decisions 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Cir- 
cuit, rules trust receipts held by finance 
{companies are first liens on automo- 
jbiles. (In re James, Inc., Bankrupt, 


etc.) 
Page 10, Col. 1 
See Special Index and Law Digest 
on page 10. 


Customs 


Customs Court upholds assessment on 
fancy steel sheets. 
i Page 9, Col. 1 


| District of Columbia 


| House Committee on Public Build- 
| means and Grounds favorably reports bill 
to develop park system in environs of 
Washington, D. C 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Bill proposing to amend Child Labor 
Act of District of Columbia to permit 
minors to take part in stage perform- 
ances introduced in Senate. 

Page 3, Col. 4 


Electrical Industry 


K. H. Logan, of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, describes corrosion as a serious 
| problem in the power industry. 


Page 5, Col. 1 
Foodstuff s 


Continuation of full text of report 





of Interstate Commerce Commission di- | 


jrecting carriers to establish express re- 
jfrigerator carload service for trans- 
porting strawberries and dewberries 
from Southern points to Northern mar- 
| kets. 
| Page 6, Col. 2 
Monthly summary of holdings of 
| foods in cold storage. 
Page 5, Col. 5 


Foreign Affairs 


Adjustment of balance of German 
| trade by marked increase in exports as 
|imports decline noted in annual report 
|of Agent General for Reparations. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
/recommends authorization of $10,000 
appropriation for expenses of Amer- 
jican group of _ Interparliamentary 


} Union. 
Page 3, Col. 3 
Trade marks registered in China be- 
jfore May 1, 1927, must be reexamined, 
'according to the American Minister to 
China. Page 1, Col. 2 
Greek Parliament ratifies general 
itreaty for Renunciation of War. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Fur Industry 


Rapid increase in industry of fox 
| breeding reported in Province of Al- 
berta, Canada. 

Page 5, Col. 4 


Gov't Personnel 


Bills pending in House propose pro- 





' ss . : 
| vision of permanent home for Vice Pres- | 


|idents and summer home for President. 

Page 9, Col. 4 

Daily engagements of the President 
;at the Executive Offices. 

Page 3 

Bills and resolutions signed by the 

President. 
Page 9, Col. 6 


4 e 
Gov't Topical Survey 
Geothermal Surveys in United States 
;—Article by C. E. Van Ostrand, geo- 


| physicist, Geological Survey. 
| Page 11 


iI mmigration 


| 
| 


| Briefs filed in Supreme Court in case 
| involving right of British subjects not 
| born in Canada to cross Canadian bor- 
{der daily to employment in United 
; States. (Karnuth et al. v. United 
| States.) 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Secretary of Labor urges improve- 
ment in system of Americanizing im- 
migrants, 


Indian Affairs 


tation on per capita cost in Indian 
schools. 


| Page 3, Col, 1 
‘Inland Waterways 


President submit to House ,report 
of Secretary of Agriculture on value 
of forest protection of watershed in 
| reducing flood crest of Mississippi 
river. 
| Page 1, Col. 2 





The situation has, fact, dignified and impressive, as it ought 
Year after year it wil] radiate 


| hood, among those who need it the mos 


—these helpless beginners in American 


life, 


labors. 


all, it is in their interest that your effor 


Page 3, Col. 5! 


House Committee on Indian Affairs | 
| favorably reports bill to repeal limi- | 


Once again, on behalf of the naturaliza- 


Insular Possessions 


Governor General of Philippines re- 
views recent legislation by insular leg- 
islature, including Act for reform in 
banking, in cable to War Department. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Cession of six islands of the Samoan 
group formally accepted by Congress, 
after delay of 25 years. 

. Page 2, Col. 4 


Judiciary 
Judicial nominations are transmitted 


to Senate by President. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


National Defense 


President submits to Senate budget 
proposals for additional appropriation 
of $12,370,000 for preparing navy for 
construction of authorized cruisers. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

House Commiitee on Naval Affairs 
‘favorably reports bill authorizing long- 
term lease of naval base at Squantum, 
Mass. 





Page 2, Col. 5 
The War Department issues technical 
regulations concerning antiaircraft ar- 
| tillery material. 
Page 11, Col. 7 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
i Department of War. 
Page 11 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department, 


Oil 
Report on leases of oil lands in Salt 
Creek field submitted to Senate Com- 


| mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 
| Page 2, Col. 5 


| Patents 
| Board of Appeals of the Patent Of- 


Page 11 


{fice awards patent for <5 aie 


(Ex parte Birdsall.) 
Page 10, Col. 4 


| sales book. 


Patent suits filed. 

Page 9 
See Special Index and Law Digest 
'on page 10, 


‘Public Lands 


National~Park Service aims to pre- 


not permit introduction of mere enter- 
tainment features, according to the di- 
}rector, Horace M. Albright. 


| 


Public Utilities 


See under “Shipping” 
roads” headings. 


Radio 


and “Rail- 


worth, president of the National Broad- 


the House Committee Merchant 


Marine and Fisheries, 


on 


Page 4, Col 1 


Representatives of radio industry 
confer with Federal Radio Commission 
on question of allocation for television 
}and picture broadcasting. i 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Railroads 


| Continuation of full text of report 
|of Interstate Commerce Commission di- 
recting carriers to establish express re- 


| porting strawberries and dewberries 


; from Southern points to Northern mar- 


| kets. 

t Page 6, Col. 2 

Extension of Great Northern Rail- 

| way into California to connect with ex- 

|tension of Western Pacific road pro- 

|posed in application filed with the In- 

terstate Commerce Commission. 

Page 3, Col. 1 

Interstate Commerce Commission de- 

i nies petition of Wenatchu Southern 
Railway for extension of time to com- 

plete construction of new line. 

| Page 6, Col. 1 

Commissioners Eastman and Porter, 

,of Interstate Commerce Commission 
testify on Fess bill to authorize unfica- 

‘tion of carriers. 

: Page 1, Col. 5 


| Interstate Commerce Commission or- 
ders reduction in rates on chicory in 
carloads from Port Huron, Mich., to 
New York City. 
| Page 6, Col. 1 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis asks authority to issue $7,000,- 
'000 of bonds. 








Page 6, Col. 6 
| Schedules proposing to cancel specific 
commodity rates from points in Flor- 
|ida are suspended. 

Page 6, Col. 7 


Decisions on rates by the Interstate 
|Commerce Commission. 

Page 6 

Rate complaints filed with Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Page 6 

Authority to build branch line sought 
by Colorado Railroad. 


Final value is found for East St. 
Louis Junction Railroad. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Swiss Federal Railway completes 
electrification program. 
Page 7, Col. 3 





Immediate Use of Furids 


to Build Cruisers Urge 


t ea 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


‘June 30, 1930, as follows: 


t 


serve natural beauty of parks and does} 


Page 2, Col. 2 | 


Continuation of excerpts from ential 
graphic testimony of M. H. Ayles- | 


casting Company, on January 24, before ; 


|frigerator carload service for trans- | 


Page 6, Col. 4: 


Department for the fiscal year ending 


each 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 


volume. 


PER 
COPY 


— 


PRICE 5 CENTS 





cee ee 


Contained in Today’s Issue 


Rubber 


Consumption of reclaimed rubber ad- 
vanced for 1927. 
Page 5, Col. 7 


Science 


K. H. Logan, of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, describes corrosion as a serious 
problem in the power industry. 


Page 5, Col. 1 
Shipping 


Shipping Board votes favorably on 
|bid of P. W. Chapman, Inc., to pur- 
'chase United States Line and Ameri- 
can Merchant Line for $16,000,000. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


States Rights 


House Committee on Judiciary 
agrees to report favorably bill to pay 
claim of State of Connecticut, growing 
out of War of 1812. 

Page 3, Col. 4 


Supreme Court 


Petition for writ of certiorari is filed 
in Supreme Court, requesting consider- 
;ation of question of whether a non- 
cumulative preferred stock is entitled 
to a dividend credit, when board of di- 
rectors had determined that earnings 
must be invested in property. 

Page 7, Col. 4 

Brief is filed in Supreme Court by 
counsel for Thomas W. Cugningham in 
case of Barry, Sergeant-at-Arms, et al. 
iv. United States, ex rel. Cunningham, 
| involving refusal of witness to answer 
questions pertaining to campaign con- 
| tributions. 


Page 2, Col. 6 


House Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds recommends adoption of 
resolution designed to extend time of 
Commission to March 1, 1929, for sub- 
missal of report on plans for new build- 
ing for Supreme Court. 

Page 3, Col. 1 

Briefs filed in Supreme Court in case 
involving right of British subjects not 
born in Canada to cross Canadian bor- 
der daily to employment in United 
States. (Karnuth et al. v. United 


States.) 
Page 2, Col. 5 
The Supreme Court of the United 
States is in recess until February 18. 


Tariff 


Tariff Commission will hold public 
hearings March 5 on proposal to in- 
crease tariff on barium chloride. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Higher tariff on lithographs advo- 

cated at hearing before House Commit- 


tee. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals holds that 
taxpayer has full knowledge of his re- 
turn executed by another, and assesses 
full fraud penalty. (John Griffiths v. 
!Commissioner of Internal Revenue.) 

Page 8, Col. 2 

Internal Revenue Bureau rules that 
beneficiary shall account for income 
| from trust for its fiscal year in tax re- 
‘turns for calendar year in which credit 
is received. (G. C. M. 5735.) 

Page 8, Col. 1 
| Board of Tax Appeals rules that com- 
|mission charged by bank and deducted 
from loan at time loan is made is in- 
come at time of deduction, for tax pur- 
| Poses. 
| Page 8, Col. 5 
| Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 
| peals, 





Page 8 
“Your Income Tax,” issued by the 
| Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
| Page 8 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 8. 


Trade Practices 


Designation of silver made in Amer- 
ica as “English” is forbidden in order 
of Federal Trade Commission issued 
against Samuel E. Bernstein, Inc., New 


York City. 
Page 5, Col. 6 


Pile Baie 


Registration is denied to notation 
“Rotex” for antiseptic powder, because 
of similarity to trade mark for sanitary 
fabric. _ (Kotex Co. v. Rotex Surgical 


Appliance Co.) 
Poge 10, Col. 6 


Patent office grants registration to 
trade mark “Rotex” for syringes over 
|opposition of holder of trade mark 
| Kotex for sanitary fabric. (Kotex Co. 


v. McArthur), 
Page 11, Col. 1 


Trade marks registered in China be- 
fore May 1, 1927, must be reexamined, 
according to the American Minister to 
China. 


Page 1, Col. 2 

The United States Patent Office issues 
an index of trade marks issued in 1928. 
Page 11, Col. 7 


Water Power 


Validity of vote of House Committee 
ordering favorable report on Muscle 
Shoals bill is disputed. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Department of Commerce reviews po- 
tential waterpower of Brazil. 
| Page 2, Col. 1 





naval vessels, and for other purposes,” 
(H. R. 


| approved February 138, 1929, 


11526, 70th Congress). 


d 


Improving and equipping navy yards 
for construction of ships $570,000. This 
,estimate is for the purpose of enabling 
: : |the Navy Department to recondition 
Construction and machinery, $5,800,- building ways and provide equipment 
j1 thank you for this great help in their ;000; armor, armament and ammunition,| 4,4 facilities for the construction of 

But I thank you even more on $6,000,000. 
The above estimates are for the pur- 


‘naval vessels at navy yards, as author- 


ized by the above mentioned act, 





\}| Twelve months ended October 


| | port balance 


‘|| are identical 
| marks 





i}; shall be refunded. 


' The estimates of appropriations sub- | 


Export and Import 
Trade of Germany 


On Even Balance 


|| Shipments to Foreign Mar- 


kets Increase as Receipts 
Decline, Says Agent 
General Gilbert. 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
values. The statistical office holds, ac- 
| cordingly, that import values should be 
| reduced by 5 per cent for the years 1924- 
| 1925 and by 3 per cent for the years 
| 1926, 1927, and 1928; and that the value 
of exports should be increased by 1% 
| per cent for the whole period. The ap- 
| plication of these percentages to the 
| values given for imports and for exports 
(without deliveries in kind) gives the 
| following results: Original figure, A; 
| corrected figure, B: 

B 


8,617 
633 


| Twelve months ended October 
31, 1925, import balance .. 4,396 
31, 1926, export balance .. 168 
Twelve months ended October 
31, 1927, import balance .. 
| Twelve months ended October 
31, 1928, import balance .. 


3,033 
2,427 


3,593 
2,976 





Total for 4 years, net im- 
10,797 8,444 


The corrections thus made reduce 


|the net import balance of these four 


years, as officially reported, by the con- 
| Jectural amount of 2,353,000,000 reachs- 


'»|marks. A law enacted by the Reichstag 


last spring providing for certain re- 


i forms in reporting methods was intended 
jj} to make such corrections unnecessary 
i}|in future. 


The change took effect on 
| October 1, 1928, and the figures used 
|in this report for October were compiled 
| under the new system. But the immedi- 
| ate effect was still further to overstate 
|imports and to understate exports. In 
| the opinion of the Reich Statistical Office 
itself, the October, 1928, figures are not 
only out of line with the facts, but they 
are not comparable with the figures for 
| any previous period. 

| Heretofore in order to attain prompt- 
| ness in issuing reports, the Statistical Of- 
| fice has follower the practice of omit- 
|ting import returns applicable to cer- 
| tain days of a given month and of includ- 
| ing them in the record for the following 
;month. Moreover, import values in large 
measure have been estimated, and dif- 
| ficulties have been encountered in mak- 
|ing proper allowance for variations in 
quality. From now on it is intended that 
| the import figures shall relate specifically 
{to the imports actually entered during 
the calendar month concerned, and that 
they shall be compiled on the basis of 
importers’ declarations of value. Since 
|the month of October was -the transi- 
tional month from the old practice to 
the new, the reported import values not 
only apply to the full month of October, 
|but cover also the imports for certain 
|days in September. 

The new procedure also provides for 
| various changes in the handling of fig- 
uses for exports. Down to October 1, the 
| notification of exports was made at the 
|time commodities crossed the customs 
frontier. Accordingly, as in the case of 
the important free port of Hamburg, the 
notification was made at the time when 
goods entered the free port, a date often 
| several days before the departure of the 
|ship conveying the goods abroad. The 
| point of notification has how been made 
|the maritime limit and it is not until 
|15 days after the departure of the ves- 
|vel that the notifications reach the 
| Statistical Office for tabulation. The 
| Statistical Office explained in connection 
with its October foreign trade report 
|that a great part of the commodities 
| leaving Hamburg in October could not be 
| recorded in that month, with correspond- 
ing reductions in the nominal amount of 
| exports. 

The full text of the section deal- 
ing with an analysis of imports and 
exports and the direction of Ger- 
many’s foreign trade will be pub- 
lished in the issue of February 16. 


'Chinese Trade Marks 
Will Be Reexamined 


[Continued from Page 1.] 





if} such marks according to the provisions 


set forth in article 28, sections 1 and 


'}| 3 of the trade mark Jaw. 


Article 5 of these regulations includes 
a provision requiring that holders of ap- 
| plications in order issued by the former 
Bureau of Trade Marks at Peking prior 
|to May 1, 1927, may apply within six 


i/}months after date of promulgation of 


| this order for publication of their trade 


\!| mark in the Trade Mark Gazette. These 





| applications must be accompanied by 
| the fees required in article 35. 

| According to article 6 of the regula- 
| tions, applications filed in accordance 
with the provisions of article 5, which 
or bear resemblance to 
previously registered with the 
former Nationalist Bureau of Registra- 
| tion at Nanking, shall be refused regis- 
| tration and the fees submitted therewith 
However, applicants 
| thus refused registration may apply for 
reconsideration of the case according to 
article 27 of trade mark law. 

Article 7 of these regulations provides 
that trade mark certificates and appli- 
cations in order issued by the former 
Bureau of Trade Marks subsequent to 
May 1, 1927, shall be null excepting those 
issued to firms maintaining their manu- 
turing plants or head offices in provinces 
or municipalities of Hupeh, dinptene., 
and the ‘three eastern provinces or 
municipalities which come under the 
jurisdiction of th: National Government 
of the Republic of China. In these latter 
cases, the present regulations shall be 
applicable. 

Those who are familiar with the ex- 
isting trade mark situation in China will 
realize that the records of trade mark 
registrations are scattered and incom- 
plete and that it would be a tremendous 
task to put them into shape for proper 
| reference and other purposes, 

Searches are reported most difficult and 





j 


I 


| behalf of the American people, for, after ' 
| 


pose of providing iunds to enable the mitted herewith are to provide funds to-| prior registrants are said to run_ the 
President to undertake during the fiscal ward the construction of naval vessels risk of infringements or even duplica- 
I year ending June 30, 1930, the construc- | authorized by legislation enacted since|tion through honest mistake. Reports, 
poorly lighted that artificial illumina-jtive these have been properly fitted. You| that they will demand the like in every ‘tion of the airplane carrier and five of |the transmission of the Budget for the | for example, indicate increasing piracy | 
tion has been needed. In every way they | expended not only energy, but your own} impertant city in the country. Then the!the 15 light cruisers authorized to be fiscal year ending June 30, 1930. I rec- in Canton, particalarly in flashlights and 
rine and Fisheries, will be continued have constituted only poor cae rm od bprooe Now this first properly appointed | Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce will ' undertaken by the act entitled “An Act l‘ommend that the estimates be transmit-| batteries, soap and toilet articles, kero 


in the issue of February 16. for the rite of entrance to citizenship in| Naturalization Court is an accomplished | receive the credit it so richly deserves. |to authorize the construction of certain | ted to Congress, |sene oil containers, canned milk, ete, / 
1 7 7 
4% 5 f ‘ ‘ / { ‘ : af 
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Excerpts from stenographic testi- 
mony of M. H. Aylesworth, president 
of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, on January 24 before the 
House Committee on Merchant Ma- 


into the small area of 2,238 square feet,; With genuine public spirit you found! has been made. When they hear of this 
in the rooms allotted for this work, The|accommodations where they were sup-|fit and decent portal you have set up 
officers where this is handled are so! posed not to exist. Through your initia-| as an entry to citizenship, I am confident 





